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TOO CURIOUS. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE GIFT BESTOWED. 



It was not a ghost. It was not a dream. I saw no 

^"^pe, I heard no sound. I was as fully awake as I am 

°o^. I beheld every object within sight in my room — 

^^ book-case by my side; the mantelpiece littered with 

^y old pipes, and letters, and odds and ends; the faded 

^^rtains drawn across the window opposite; my carved 

^*^ table and chairs; the terra cotta bust of Bacon on 

. ^ bracket in a comer. Every one of these and other 

""J^cts I specially noticed to prove whether I was awake 

^^ sleeping. And there they were. I could hear the 

T^^k ticking in the silence of the night. I could hear 

^^ footsteps of men outside, coming home late to their 

^*^ani|)ers, and the muffled rumble of the vehicles rolling 

"^'Wn the street in the distance. 

No; it certainly was not a dream, nor did it express 
jtself through the medium of any audible sound. I may 
^^^after, perhaps, call it a Voice; but it was a. nq>\c& \sv 
^^ Sense onlj that one's thoughts are vocsX^X^^'^'a^a^^Sl^ 
^^^Joquies. But this was a diaVogMe , woX. a. ToavvOso^^ 
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It was as though some other mind had entered my brain, 
and was talking with my own mind, speaking words that 
answered mine — words over which my will had no com- 
mand, unanticipated and foreign to my thoughts, as much 
as though they were uttered by some other visible and 
palpable entity. 

It came to me, this strange visitation, in the midst 
of my musings. And ah! what sad thoughts they were! 
Never was man more depressed by his fate. As I sat 
there, in my solitary chambers in the Temple, in my old 
armchair by the fireside, my book put down upon the 
table beside nay extinguished pipe, all the troubles of my 
miserable -!6t weighed heavy on my soul, and with many 
a sigh of despondency and disappointment I gave free 
rein to my melancholy thoughts. Here was I, Angus 
Paul, poor, with few friends — few at least that could be 
of any use to me — an all but briefless barrister; a man 
with imperfect education and mediocre capacity, as I only 
too well knew; gifted, I fear, with no great energy or 
power of endurance; irritable, sensitive, unbusinesslike; 
with a past sadly wasted, and no prospects to look for- 
ward to hopefully — could there be a more unfortunate 
being on earth? There might be, perhaps, but what of 
that? When things go badly with you, what comfort is 
it to reflect that they might be worse? And so I mused 
on and on, passing from one gloomy thought to another, 
my heart sinking lower and lower every moment, as I 
found each avenue of possible escape from my troubles 
hopelessly blocked. 

The future — my future — what was it to be? What 

lay behind that dark impenetrable veil? What would 

happen when I came to the end of my slender resources? 

Where was I to look for work? Hovj pscy \Xv^ x^xvV q.1 \s\>j 
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rooms? How live? I, who lately lost my only client by 
sheer ignorance and blundering — I, whose desk was 
filled with manuscripts "declined with thanks" — I, whose 
few relations were tired of assisting me, to whom, indeed, 
I could not bring myself to apply for assistance any more. 
And so my mind ran on, step by step, till it reached 
the strange crisis of which I have to speak. 

Gradually my thoughts passed from the sad realities 
of my position into a dream of the impossible — for so 
I thought it at the time — a dream which almost involun- 
tarily grew and grew into a deep and passionate longing 
to achieve its object. The future — the future — oh for 
the power to penetrate, if only by the faintest glimpse, 
behind that dark curtain, and foresee, if only by a single 
day, by a single fact, what is to be! 

On this idea I dwelt long and intensely. I have no 
words to describe how forcibly this fancy took possession 
of me. It held my mind like a mania. Conscious as I 
was of its futility, its utter folly, I could not shake it off. 
I laughed at myself, I reasoned with myself. I tried to 
divert my thoughts to other channels — even back again to 
my woes and disappointments. In vain. The future — the 
future; still did that eager, fierce craving to know what no 
man was ever given to know, since the age of miracles, 
dominate my brain, taking a thousand definite and fantastic 
forms. It was a dream, yet no dream. I had, as it were, 
lost all power over my own mind as helplessly as though 
I were sleeping indeed. 

Then came that strange phenomenon. For the hun- 
dredth time I had, almost against my will, repeated the 
idle aspiration: "Oh that I could foresee the f\\\xyt^\" 
when, what shall I call it? — a voice? a seeoxv^ \yt^vcL 
fPn'tAw my own brain} — answered, 
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"You shall!" 

I lay back in my chair, as in a nightmare — paralyzed, 
appalled. All efforts to think, to control or direct my 
thoughts, ceased. I simply sat and waited, feeling, I 
could not tell why, that some awful revelation was coming 
to me. I had not long to wait. Presently that strange 
inner voice within my brain spoke once more: 

"You wish to foresee the future. Be it so. From 
this moment the power belongs to you. But under such 
limitations as will be imposed upon you, and as you 
yourself will discover when you put the Gift to use. 
What you may, and what you may not know, experience 
will denote. But three conditions are at once laid down 
for you. No fact of the future can be known to you 
until you have put your wish in a form of words. Nothing 
which you foresee can you in any way reveal to any other 
living being. Nor can you control the course of any 
event on which your foresight bears." 

Here the voice paused or ceased. For a moment I 
was too astonished to respond. But presently the im- 
pulse came upon me to inquire, 

"For how long can I retain this wondrous Gift? — for 
a short time only, or while I live?" 

The voice replied: 

"For so long as you may please to exercise it. Once 
express a deliberate wish that the Gift may pass from 
you, and it is gone for ever. Meanwhile, 'tis yours. 
Take it, and use it well." 

Then this strange colloquy, if I may call it so, came 
to an end. The fancy faded from my mind as com- 
pletely as it had previously absorbed it. I was myself 
again, the same commonplace prosaic being that I was 
before, and my thoughts turned to a dozen \x\N\siX\NAs.'s» qH 
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mall domestic menage — the books and papers that I 
to put away, the little arrangements I was accus- 
d to make for my next morning's breakfast, a busi- 
letter or two that 1 had to write, and so forth. And 

it was time to retire, for the hour was late, and, 
gh not conscious of it at the moment, my brain was 
.usted by the strange experience I had passed 
igh. 

; had quite forgotten it, or, if I thought of it at all, 
IS only as of any other of the hundred fancies that 

in every man's brain in idleness and solitude. So 
hted my candle, extinguished my lamp, went to bed, 
at once fell into a profound and dreamless sleep. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE GIFT APPLIED. 

• 

[ SLEPT SO well that it was somewhat later than usual 
1 I awoke in the morning. I got up, took my bath, 
my breakfast, and conned my daily paper, nor for a 
lent recalled the vision of the night before. But as 
t in my armchair, enjoying my morning pipe and 
lessly running my eye over the news of the day, 
lenly the visitation of the previous night rushed into 
mind. I do not know how I came to think of it; 
the idea of foreseeing the future once more seized 
1 me with all its former force, and held me captive. 
That voice, that promise! — what could it be? Ridi- 
us! It was a dream, a mere idle fancy; like a thou- 
l dreams and fancies, such as I too often indulged in 
a I should have been thinking of mote ^x^cX\c.?\ 
gs. Yet no, I could not shake it oS. IXxxXe Vj \\ViNs; 
vMoIe scene came before ijie again*, ra^ i»fe^\\^^v^'c^'^ 
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the strange answer to my thoughts, the promise, and the 
stipulations. Could there be anything in it? Once more 
I tried to regard it as an absurdity. But in vain. Had 
I been a lunatic possessed by some fantastic hallucina- 
tion I could not have been more completely under the 
control of this fixed idea. 

* The future — the future! Was it possible that I could 
really command the power, even to the slightest extent, 
of penetrating its mysteries? The .bare possibility of such 
a thing was fascinating, yet almost beyond conception. 
At that moment I confess I qould not realize the idea of 
possessing such a power, even under the restrictions laid 
down in my vision. I could think of it only as an en^ 
dowment so vast, so perplexing, that no human mind 
could grasp or exercise it. Could the power of super- 
human foresight be possible under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances? With such a Gift at command, the very 
conditions of one's life must be changed. Imagine, for 
example, the position of a man whose Gift of foresight 
should tell him that, within the space of a month, or a 
year, or many years, he himself would die of some 
lingering disease or by some terrible disaster. His whole 
existence during that space of time must surely be an 
intolerable burden, and, as he approached nearer and 
nearer to the period of his doom, he would feel as one 
condemned, beyond hope of reprieve, to suffer death 
upon the scaffold. Ah! it is one thing to crave for such 
a privilege, not believing that it could be granted, and 
another to find it actually within one's reach. Even at 
this moment, ere I put the promise to the proof, I shrank 
with something like dismay from the thought of exercis- 
ing it. In my imagination it stood before me even as 
the monster fdsbioned by the fabled Yiaiiket^sXam ^^ 
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peared to him who had called it into being — at once a 
triumph and a terror. 

But presently I checked this current of reflection. Of 
course it could not possibly be. The whole idea was too 
* preposterous, too ridiculous to be entertained or realized. 
Yet — no, I could not get rid of the impression. I could 
not free my mind from the growing conviction that there 
must be something in it after all. I threw myself back 
in my chair. I endeavoured to work myself up into the 
precise frame of mind in which I encountered the vision. 
I sought to recall the voice, or whatever the mysterious 
influence may have been, and question it again. But my 
exertions were fruitless, and I met with no response. 
Every effort in this direction only seemed to provoke an 
impulse to laugh at the fancy as a delusion ;- yet still 
with a sort of involuntary consciousness that it was no 
delusion. 

I felt at last that it was useless to puzzle my brain 
any longer over the matter. So I rose from my chair, 
put away my pipe, and dressed myself. It was a bril- 
liantly fine autumn day. I had nothing to do, unfortun- 
ately; so I thought I would take a stroll in the nearest 
park and shake off this ridiculous notion. I did go out. 
I walked into Fleet Street, and up the Strand. I tried 
to divert my mind by looking into the shop-windows. 
But the notion, all fantastic as it was, would not be 
shaken off. It haunted me like a ghost. Every object 
I encountered, every person that passed by me, suggested 
to my mind the question. What would its, or his or her, 
ftiture be? If indeed I possessed this strange power, 
that, it seemed to me, would surely be the best mode of 
testing it. True, I ha4 asked for il m oid^x \» "vcvojc^x^ 
mtojoy. own future; but for the lea^gtv^ 1 Wi^ 'aV^v^^^. 
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shrank from making, at any rate, the first experiment on 
myself. 

Yet, little by little, an eager desire to put the matter 
to the proof grew upon me; at least, I thought, there 
would be no harm in trying my power — if, indeed, I re- ' 
ally possessed it — upon some extraneous and trifling ob- 
ject; and if it failed — why, it failed, and there was an 
end of it. 

But how should I begin? Naturally a thousand op- 
portunities of proving my prophetic capacity presented 
themselves in all directions. Every man, woman, and 
child whom my eye encountered, offered me the chance 
of turning fortune-teller — at any rate, so far as the satis- 
faction of my own curiosity was concerned. I had but 
to select some chance passer-by, and ask in my own 
mind what his or her future would be at any coming 
period; and if I should get any answer whatever, here 
would be practical evidence of the fact I wished to as- 
certain. Yet of what use could that be? How could I 
prove the truth of my predictions without waiting days, 
weeks, years — besides having to obtain the personal ac- 
quaintance of those whom I sought to make the objects 
of my forecasts? No; if anything were to be done, it 
must be in some small and immediate way. So I casf 
my eyes about in search of some suitable person whose 
movements I might make the subject of a preliminary test. 
Presently I chanced to direct my attention to a stout 
elderly gentleman, who happened to be peering in at the 
window of a jeweller's shop. He was a good-looking 
man, with a somewhat florid complexion, and a genial, 
amiable expression of countenance. He was neatly 
dressed, and presented the very type of a comfortable, 
weJI-ta-do British /jafer/amilias. Nottung coM\d \i^ more 



ordinary or commonplace than his appearance; and the 
very thought of prophesying the future of so essentially 
prosaic an individual seemed in itself absurd. Neverthe- 
less there was all the more temptation in the fact to select 
him as the object of my first experiment. I did not 
propose to dip far into the future with regard to him; 
and, if I failed, the result would not seem so humiliating 
as it might be if I employed my powers of foresight on 
any person more romantic or important. Anyhow, he 
would do to make a beginning with. 

As I have said, the elderly stranger was looking into 
a jeweller's shop-window. I had now to put in words 
the precise question which I wished to ask with regard 
to his future; and all I could think of at the moment 
was to inquire of myself, or of my other self, if indeed I 
were in association with some supernatural agency — 

" What will he do next?'' 

A barely perceptible interval of time elapsed before 
I experienced the strange phenomenon that then mani- 
fested itself. Exactly as had happened on the previous 
night, when a second mind, independent of, and separate 
from, my own seemed to answer my thoughts, so now a 
distinct reply, in a form of words, came into my brain 
.without any effort of will on my own part, and that reply 
was: 

''He will proceed on his way,*' 

I confess that I felt a little disappointed by this rather 
obvious answer. Certainly I did not need a ghost from 
the grave to tell me that. Still, the old gentleman might 
have entered the shop, before which, by-the-bye, he 
lingered for some considerable time, and then my prophecy 
would have proved abortive. He even ^^\:A. ^^ ^"ax -^^ 
the door, as though about to go m-, "buX. \vft 2C^^^^^ *^^ 

7i^^ Curious, X 
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change his mind and walked on. So far so good. But 
the occurrence might have happened under any circum- 
stances, and really proved nothing. 

It was clear then that I must direct my next question 
to a more definite object: and so, still confining my 
attention to the elderly stranger, I mentally asked: 

" What house will he first enter?" 

At once, clear and distinct in my mind, in the same 
manner as before, came the reply: 

"No. 304, Old Bond Street/' 

Here was something definite to go upon, at any rate. 
Emphatic and unmistakable as the answer was, I still 
could not but laugh at it as a fancy arising from some 
abnormal condition of my brain — possibly stomach. 
Nevertheless, my curiosity was thoroughly aroused, and I 
resolved to follow my victim — if I might so call him — 
and track him to his destination^ whatever it might be. 
He continued his march, and a very easy-going, dawdling 
one it certainly was. He appeared to have a positive 
passion for looking in at shop-windows, preferably those 
of jewellers, and though he repeatedly seemed on the point 
of entering one of these establishments he always desisted 
and went further. 

I followed him, at a respectful distance, never losing 
sight of him for a moment, till he reached Charing Cross. 
The pursuit was a tedious one, and my heart sank at 
the prospect of the fascinations which would probably 
delay his progress, when he should reach the attractive 
shops of Piccadilly and the Burlington Arcade; for some- 
how, with a sort of gambler's instinct, I began to feel 
confident that this was the route he would take. But 
no; strange to say — if it were strange, for every now and 
then I laughed at the absurdity of my exp^cXaXioxi — ^Vsk^w 
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he reached Charing Cross he hesitated, and instead of 
proceeding westward he turned his steps in a different 
direction, and, crossing the east side of Trafalgar Square, 
walked up St Martin's Lane. This was not the nearest 
way to Old Bond Street, certainly; still, I did not give 
up all hope. He might be only, for some purpose, tak- 
ing a slightly circuitous course, and after all, if he turned 
off into Cranboum Street, it would not make much dif- 
ference. Nevertheless, he pursued his journey on through 
Seven Dials — this time more rapidly, thank goodness! as 
there were no jewellers' shops to attract him. But still 
he proceeded northward till he reached New Oxford 
Street. 

"Now," I thought, "he will go westward," Yet no, he 
crossed the street, turned to the right, and, to my utter 
disgust, went on till he arrived at Bedford Square and 
actually ascended the steps of a house in that respectable 
locality, and knocked at the door. 

"The game is up," I mentally ejaculated. "The spirit 
— or whatever it is — has played me false." 

If he entered that house, there, of course, was an end 
to my gift of prophecy. 

The street door was opened, and there was a brief 
colloquy between the stranger and the servant. The 
former took out his card case, and left a card; then 
turned on his heel and descended to the pavement. He 
had not entered the house. 

So there was hope yet. And to my great joy — for 
the adventure, trifling as it was, had really obtained a 
powerful hold upon me — he again bent his steps in a 
westerly direction, and once more we were in Oxford 
Street and among the jewellers' sYiops. IV ^^s» ^ ^^-aa?^ 
chase, but I was determined to see \X om\. vo "Oa^ exA. 
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On, on he crept at a tortoise pace with his everlasting 
pauses to gaze at brooches and rings and bracelets — 
what an occupation for a respectable old gentleman, pre- 
sumably the father of a family! and the same tedious 
process was repeated as he turned at last down Regent 
Street. Still he had not yet entered any house, and was 
so far going in the right direction. Almost maddened 
with curiosity and impatience, I followed him step by 
step along Regent Street to Piccadilly Circus. There 
he pursued the right road — sm*e enough — up Piccadilly, 
and at last reached the comer of Old Bond Street itself. 
Here he paused for a considerable time, as though in 
doubt as to the route he should next take; but to my 
great delight he turned the corner and entered the very 
street brought to my mind. 

A few steps more, and, with a feeling of excitement 
that I can hardly describe, I saw him at length stop 
before one more jeweller's shop. Then, after a longer 
delay than ever, he went to the door, opened it, and 
entered the house. 

I looked up at the number over the shop. It was 304 ! 

CHAPTER III. 
I FOLLOW THE STRANGER. 

I FELT as though I was stunned. For a moment my 
brain seemed to stand still. I did not know what to 
think. Was it possible that I really possessed the Gift 
— that the event of the night before was no dream? 
Or, stay; might it not be that I was still dreaming? No; 
that could not be. Here was I, looking in at a Bond 
Street window; there were the fashionable loungers and 
others passing up and down the iootwac^\ \5afcx^ \?«&'0c& 
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cabs and carriages running to and fro along the road; 
the whole palpable, material life of the world moving 
around me on every side. A clumsy porter, elbowing 
his way by, struck me on the shoulder with his burden, 
and apologized. No; there was no mistake about it. I 
was fully awake, and in the heart of busy London — I, a 
seer, a foreteller of events, a prophet! I laughed at first; 
then I felt a little frightened; for, strange and novel as 
my position was, there was something rather awful in it. 
Yet, after all, was it not possible that — with my mind 
fixed on the past night's dream, for so I could not help 
still calling it — I might have made a lucky guess, might 
be the victim of one of those curious coincidences which 
are by no means uncommon in everyday life? Then, 
again, was I quite sure that the number, 304, was that 
which really came into my mind? Might not the name 
of Old Bond Street itself have been an afterthought 
when we were well on our way to that thoroughfare? I 
mention these doubts to show the extreme state of per- 
plexity in which I found myself, and the difficulty I had 
in realizing the fact of my possessing what was nothing 
less than a supernatural gift. 

Anyhow, I was determined not to rest satisfied with 
this apparent confirmation of the promise. And as I had 
begun with the old gentleman in the shop, and had had 
such a success with him, I thought I would make him 
the subject of a further experiment. So I waited for 
him, gazing into the jeweller's window as long as I 
reasonably could do so without exciting the suspicions of 
the police, and then walked backwards and forwards, 
never losing sight of he shop-door till my unknown friend 
should come out. He kept me there a\oxi^ XlvKva, ^ V.^^ 
sm hour, for he was evidently making some ^xsxOaasfe <^^ 
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importance. At least, after several journeys to the door, 
followed by repeated returns to the counter, to have one 
word more with the shopkeeper, he made his appearance. 
He had a small parcel in his hand, which he was hold- 
ing carefully, whence I naturally inferred that he was 
carrying an article of jewellery of some value. 
Indeed, I heard the jeweller observe to him: 
"Yes, sir, I would not put it in your pocket if I were 
you, but just hold it as you are doing." 

"Thank you," replied the stranger. "Good-day." 
Once more the old gentleman started on his travels. 
This time he proceeded northward, up Bond Street, and, 
I was glad to find, lost his interest in the shop-windows. 
"Now," I said to myself, "for a further trial of the 
Gift;" and I still resolved to confine the test to the 
movements of the old gentleman. 

'* Where/' I then mentally asked, "will he go next?'' 
Again came the answer in my mind positively, clearly, 
and by no effort of will on my part: 
^'To the University College Hospital," 
I felt a little startled at first by this announcement. 
What on earth should he go to the hospital for? How- 
ever, on eyeing him narrowly, I thought he had a sort of 
professional air about him, and might be a doctor. If 
so, his visit to the hospital would be easily accounted 
for. But a prosperous-looking medical man, such as he 
seemed to be, would "hardly be wasting all his morning 
rambling about the streets and gazing into shop-windows, 
even if he were bent on purchasing a present for wife or 
daughter or niece, or other female favourite. And he — 
indeed we, I may say — had been at it for nearly three 
hours. Of course, I need hardly say that, with my wonder- 
i&/ GjA I could easily have solved tlie tay^XierY \5y ^skm^ 
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what he was going to do at the hospital; but somehow I 
felt reluctant to spend my power too freely, and already 
felt that to anticipate every fact of the future must take 
a good deal of interest out of life, and deprive one of 
all the pleasures arising from the sensation of surprise. 
So I contented myself, for the present, with merely in- 
quiring as to the next destination of the stranger, and 
leaving the rest to the course of events. 

On we sped, at a much faster pace than before, the 
doctor, as I began to call him, being apparently eager to 
get home with his present, or to take it to the fair lady 
for whom it was intended. 

"I am afraid it will be a bad look-out for his patients 
at the hospital if he is in such a hurry," thought I. 

But he was a curious old fellow — curious indeed in 
more senses than one — and rather imprudent too. For 
just as he had arrived near the end of New Bond Street 
he stepped into a doorway, unfastened his parcel, took 
out the jewel-case it contained, and opened it to inspect 
the articles of jewellery enclosed in it. These were 
evidently very valuable, for even at some little distance I 
could see in the shadow of the doorway the unmistakable 
sparkle of diamonds. He put up the parcel again, 
clumsily enough, and proceeded on his way; but in a 
somewhat absent-minded manner, for he walked much less 
deliberately than before, and frequently jostled or was 
jostled by other foot-passengers. 

And now Oxford Street was reached. I was within 
about twenty yards of him, still keeping him well in view, 
and as he was bound for the University College Hospital, 
for I really took it for granted thai toy ^x^d[\clCva\v ^^s. 
correct, I expected, of course, that Tie vjoxAA. Vuxvi \ft '^^ 
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right. But greatly to my surprise he turned to the left, 
and proceeded in the direction of the Marble Arch. 

"This is odd," I thought; "is he going to lead me 
another dance around London? If it were not for the 
sake of testing my forecast I should get a little tired of 
this sort of thing." 

He walked some distance up the road westward, 
never pausing on his way, when suddenly he stopped, 
and, in that nervous, hurried manner which I had noticed 
ever since he made his purchase, rushed into the road 
with the evident intention of crossing it. 

The carriage traffic at that time of day, the early 
afternoon, was at its full height. Streams of omnibuses, 
cabs and private vehicles were rattling to and fro, with 
all that bewildering haste and confusion which renders 
the great bustling city a terror and a danger even to 
Londoners bred and born. Old and young ladies and 
other timorous persons waited cautiously on the pave- 
ment's edge for an opportunity to traverse the vehicular 
torrent in safety, a task of no slight difficulty, considering 
that the wooden pavement was still slippery with the 
greasy mud left by recent rain. 

But my old gentleman was less careful. He made a 
dash for an opening in the traffic just as two hansom 
cabs were careering along from opposite directions, and 
in a moment he found himself between the two. Hesitat- 
ing for an instant, he unfortunately tried to beat a re- 
treat; but as he did so his foot slipped, and to my dis- 
may he fell heavily on the road, and before the cabman 
nearest to the spot on which I stood, could pull up, the 
horse ran him down, and the wheels of the cab seemed 
to pass over his body. 

Who does not know the effects oi suc^ ^ ^vs^^sx^x *\w 
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the heart of busy London? The cries and shouts of 
horror, the sudden stoppage of traffic, the mustering of a 
vast crowd of sympathetic or curious persons, the swaying 
of the mob to and fro, the excited gesticulations of those 
nearest the victim, the dash of the helmeted poHceman, 
when there happens to be one near at hand, through the 
dense throng, and the opening of the crowd while the 
body of the dead, or dying, or wounded person is being 
carried to the pavement. 

Need I say that I was one of the first to fly to the 
relief of my unhappy stranger? It could hardly have 
been otherwise under any circumstances, but the peculiar 
interest which he had excited in me naturally stimulated 
my exertions in his behalf. There he lay, poor fellow, 
muddy and bleeding on the road, wholly insensible, per- 
haps dead. His precious purchase was lying not far 
from him, and before it could be seized upon by any of 
the ragged loafers who were attracted to the spot as if 
by magic, I took possession of it and slipped it into an 
inner pocket of my overcoat. In a very few moments a 
gentleman forced his way through the crowd, crying "I 
am a doctor," and came to the help of the prostrated 
man. His action was prompt and decisive. 

"He is not dead," said the doctor, "but badly hurt. 
Off with him at once to the University College Hospital." 

If I felt a sense of astonishment and bewilderment at 
the result of my first test, what shall I say of my feelings 
at this moment? Little did I think that the possession 
of the Gift would be proved in so terrible, so tragic a 
manner. And this is what the poor old man was going 
to the hospital for ! Such thoughts, of course, only i^ass^d 
through my mind while I was doing NiftvaX. \ coxii^ \o 
3^jst the sufferer. We put him as tendeiVy ^s» ^q^'s^^ 
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into the cab — the cab that had run him down, the driver 
of which seemed truly sorry and sympathetic on account 
of the accident, for which he was obviously in no way to 
blame. Then the doctor got into the hansom with his 
suddenly-found patient and drove off, while I followed in 
another, and indeed hurried forward with all speed to 
prepare the hospital authorities for the arrival of the in- 
jured man. 

The distance was not great, so I had little time for 
reflection; but my thoughts were divided between my 
anxiety for the unfortimate stranger and my wonder at 
the singular faculty of which I had become possessed. 
But I was not more surprised than pleased at the develop- 
ment of my power when I thought that now, indeed, I 
could put it to something like good use. At least I 
could satisfy myself as to the future fate of the wounded 
man; and I did not hesitate to put the matter to the test 
once more, 

"Will he die or will he recover?" I asked, almost 
tremblingly awaiting the answer, though it came nearly 
as quick as thought. 

"He will recover/* was the welcome reply. 

My confidence in the acciuracy of my prophetic in- 
formation was now complete. There was no longer any 
question of doubt or dreaming. It was a certainty. 1 
was a prophet; and the first really important proof of the 
fact gave me a feeling of pleasure, such as I had rarely, 
if ever, before experienced. Of course, on the other 
hand, the news might have been that the poor man was 
going to die; but, after all, he was an utter stranger, and, 
though heartily sorry for him, I could not be expected 
to feel the same solicitude on his account as I would for 
a £-Iend. Anyhow, although he imght saifex 21 %q^^ ^^^^ 
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le would be all right at last, and that was a great satis- 
•action. What a blessed gift this of foreseeing the future 
«ras! I almost regretted that I was alone privileged to 
jnjoy the selfish pleasure of it. What a source of com- 
brt and joy it would be to thousands of anxious people, 
ike the relatives of this unfortunate man — for no doubt 
le had relations — distracted by suspense and fear in a 
dmilar case! 

As I thus mused on, I suddenly bethought myself of 
iie wounded man's packet which I had rescued from the 
road. There it was, safe in my pocket, where I had 
placed it. Thinking that it might supply some clue to 
:he identity of the owner, I took it out and examined it, 
[t was loosely wrapped up in the paper in which the 
shopkeeper had inclosed it, scarcely secured by the 
string, so that I had no difficulty in removing the cover. 
Evidently the old gentleman was a rather careless and 
inmethodical person. I opened the case; and, as I ex- 
pected, the contents seemed of a very valuable nature, 
comprising a small necklace, earrings and brooch set 
ivith diamonds, a charming present indeed for some fair 
relative or friend. For whom could they be destined? 
rhere was no limit to the possibilities of romance which 
the question opened up; and yet the purpose of these 
pretty jewels might be simple and prosaic enough after 
all. Possibly a birthday or wedding gift for some especial 
favourite. The only positive evidence they offered was 
that the purchaser was probably a wealthy man, and un- 
doubtedly a generous one. At any rate, as I found no 
oame or memorandum in the case, the object I had in 
opening the packet failed. 

I had no tune for further reflection oi mc\vm:^, ^J& ^xs?j 
:ajb bad now entered Gower Street T3Le5\a.cm^ ^^ 
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jewel-case carefully in my pocket, I settled in my mind 
how I should report the accident to the hospital doctors, 
as one painful enough, no doubt, but not at all of a 
dangerous character, when the cab drove up to the 
hospital-door. I alighted, and with a comparatively cheer- 
ful mind ascended the steps. Indeed, it was with a 
sense of something like elation that I felt myself in a 
position to assure the doctors that, whatever view they 
might take of the case, they need be under no apprehen- 
sion as to the result, since the patient would be sure to 
recover at last. 

Having asked to see the house-surgeon, I was shown 
into a waiting-room; and after a short delay, the doctor 
appeared. He bowed slightly, and asked my business. 

With all the air of one who had hopeful, rather than 
gloomy, news to impart, I said: 

"I am sorry to tell you that a very serious accident 
has happened. An elderly gentleman has been knocked 
down in the street by a cab, and will be brought here 
in a few minutes." 

"Is he badly hurt, do you think?" asked the doctor. 

"Yes," I replied; "very badly — perhaps fatally in- 
jured." 

Odd! This was not at all what I meant to say. The 
doctor, elevating his eyebrows, looked at me with some 
surprise, as though struck by the lightness of tone with 
which I uttered such serious words. 

"A friend?" he inquired. 

"Oh no!" I said; "a perfect stranger. I saw the 
accident quite by chance, and hurried on to prepare you." 

"Ah!" 

J then added that the injured man was evidently a 
person of some wealth and position*, aii^ Vt oq.cvwx^^ \.<i 
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me to suggest that a private room might be got ready 
for him. 

"Certainly," said the house-surgeon, "that can be 
arranged." 

Stating that he would proceed to give orders for the 
reception of the expected patient, the doctor invited me 
courteously to return to the entrance-hall and await the 
arrival of the injured man. 

I did so; and while waiting, reflected on the singular 
manner in which I had conveyed my information. How 
could I have come to make such a slip of the tongue? 
Certainly I was labouring under some excitement; per- 
haps that would account for it, and, after all, it was of 
no great importance. But the circumstance was odd. 

As I waited in the hall the hospital attendants, with 
two or three medical students, brought down an invalid's 
couch and the necessary appliances for the treatment of 
an injured person, and interchanged the usual jokes and 
light chaff which these lively gentlemen ordinarily affect. 
Here at least there was not much sympathy with the 
sufferings of a fellow-creature, hurt, so far as they were 
aware, perhaps to death. But custom, I suppose, hardens 
people of that sort to scenes of pain and misery. 

Before long the cab arrived bringing the patient and 
the doctor, who had accompanied him. It drove up 
slowly, and I could see the old gentleman lying back, 
being placed by his companion in as easy a position as 
circumstances would admit of. He was still unconscious, 
and with his soiled garments, and the blood-stains on 
his face, presented a sad spectacle. The cabman jumped 
down quickly, looking very grieved and unhappy, ^oo^ 
fellow; and when the doctor offered him Yds iax^, \v^ ^X 
once declined it 
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"No, sir," he said, "I can't take nothing for bringing 
the poor gentleman here. Lord! I wouldn't have had 
this happen for anything; and I am real sorry, that I 
am, though it wam't my fault." 

Meanwhile the good fellow lent a hand to help the 
sufferer out of the cab, and saw him carried into the 
ball; then left, promising to call again and inquire how 
his victim was getting on. 

The old gentleman was gently borne upstairs for 
examination, while I returned to the waiting-room, natur- 
ally curious to hear what the doctors' opinion of the case 
would be. As we ascended the stairs one of the medical 
men asked me if I knew the name and address of the 
stranger. 

I replied, of course, that I did not; but, remembering 
his call in Bedford Square, said I had reason to believe 
that he had his visiting card-case upon him, and that 
if they looked for it in his pocket they would no doubt 
find it. 

It was nearly half an hour before the doctors joined 
me in the waiting-room, and then they entered with a 
very grave air, and the medical man who had brought 
the patient in, and who apppearedto be well known to 
the house-surgeon, addressed me: 

"It is a very bad case," said he; "the unfortunate 
man has sustained concussion of the brain, besides severe 
internal injuries, and I am afraid we can do very little 
for him. Indeed, if he has any friends who wish to see 
him, they had better come here without delay, as he | 
may not live out the afternoon." 

Warned by my previous slip, I put on as grave an 
air as I could assume, though I could not help being 
secretly amused at the reflection tiaal 1 Vu'erw ^ \!NyiOcL 
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better than the doctors how the case would turn out So 
I said that I was sorry to hear that their opinion was so 
unfavourable. 

"I think," said the house-surgeon, "that it would be 
well if some one were to call at the patient's residence 
and inform his friends of the accident; breaking it to 
them," he added with a little emphasis, "as gentiy and 
considerately as possible. As a stranger, sir, I don't 
know whether you would care to undertake this duty; but 
really we are so busy just now that we have no one to 
entrust it to except an ordinary porter." 

"Certainly," I replied, "I shall be quite willing to do 
so. In fact, I happen to have in my possession an article 
of valuable property belonging to the gentleman, which 
I wish to deliver into the hands of his friends. As, how- 
ever, he is quite a stranger to me, may I ask if you have 
discovered his name and address?" 

"I beg your pardon," said the house-surgeon; "I 
should have mentioned that we found his card-case upon 
him. Here is one of his cards, which will give you the 
information." 

I took the card and learnt therefrom that the name 
of the elderly gentleman was Thomas Rayner, and that 
he resided at Thyme Bank, Bayswater Road. 

Taking leave of the doctors, I left the hospital, jumped 
into a cab, and drove off to the address of the patient, 
wondering what sort of people they might be to whom I 
should have to break the news. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BREAKING BAD NEWS. 

It was with a resolute intention to be very careful 
as to the manner in which I should communicate the 
tidings of his accident to Mr. Rayner's family that I drove 
to his residence in Bayswater. The slip of the tongue 
which I had committed in bringing the intelligence to 
the hospital must not, I reflected, be repeated on this 
occasion. I gathered from the fact of the purchase of 
the jewels that Mr. Rayner probably had female relatives 
or friends, by whom, doubtless, so amiable-looking and 
generous a man was greatly beloved, and to whom the 
sudden information that he had met with a dangerous 
mishap would necessarily impart a severe shock. If I 
were to encounter a lady I should have to guard my 
tongue from conveying any alarming expression, knowing 
so well as I did that there really was no cause for fear 
or even anxiety. 

By the time I arrived at my destination I had 
thoroughly rehearsed my part, so to speak, and was fully 
prepared to discharge my delicate mission. 

Thyme Bank — as Mr. Ra)mer's house was so prettily 
and poetically named — I found to be one of those quaint 
villa residences, of which a few — though very few — still 
remained at that period on the old road to Oxford. It 
stood alone in the midst of its own grounds, which, 
though of small extent, were laid out with a good deal 
of taste, as though some lady with a love of nature took 
an interest in their appearance. A gravelled path led 
horn the outer gate to the house-door, which was reached 
by ascending a, short flight of steps. 
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Alighting from the cab, I told the driver to wait, 
blinking it very probable that he would be wanted again 
:o return to the hospital. I passed through the garden, 
rang the visitors' bell, and — not without some beating of 
the heart — awaited the opening of the door. All was 
quiet. There were no sounds of voices within. Presently 
I heard footsteps in the hall, and the street-door was 
opened by a servant maid, a dull heavy-looking girl, 
who, seeing I was a stranger, stared at me in blank sur- 
prise, and even with some little alarm. Clearly this was 
not the sort of person to whom I should say anything 
about the accident. 

I thought it right, however, to sound her, with a view 
to ascertain what inmate of the house would be the most 
suitable person to select for the first reception of the 
news. So I began by asking, at a venture, whether "Mrs. 
Rayner" was at home. 

This question seemed to startle the girl greatly, for 
she replied, with wide-open eyes: 

"There isn't any Mrs. Rayner." 

Then I asked whether any other member of the 
family was in, hoping in my heart that there would be 
some son or other male relation about the premises. 

"Only Miss Ethel," was the reply. 

A lady ! This was a little|embarrassing, and I confess 
I felt somewhat awkward. Perhaps, however, it was only 
an elderly maiden sister, possessed of more than usually 
strong nerves. I was proceeding to put another question 
or two, in order to gain some information on this point, 
and had succeeded in thoroughly frightening the stupid 
girl, who evidently did not know what to make. o€ xaa. 
and my inquiries, and who looked very tcvmcJcl 2JSi xJassvi.'^ 
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she would like to shut the door in my face and run away, 
when the situation entered upon a new phase. 

The arrangements of the entrance hall of the house 
presented some peculiarity. At the distance of a few 
yards from the door a pair of heavy and handsome cur- 
tains of dark tapestry hung across the passage, while a 
glass partition above admitted light to the inner part of 
the hall. 

Just as the servant-maid was turning upon her heel 
to fly, the curtains were put apart, and between their 
dusky folds appeared the bright figure of a girl — a lady. 
It struck me at once as a study for a painter, as she 
stood there in a pose natural and full of grace; a small, 
slight figure, so fragile that it seemed as though a breath 
might have blown it away; her right arm raised as she 
put aside the curtain with her little white hand, while 
her other arm hung down by her side; her beautifully- 
shaped head with its crown of soft fair hair, parted in 
ripples from her forehead, while her large gray eyes 
looked out straight at me from a delicate pale face — the 
sweetest face I had ever seen. Many years have passed 
by since that moment, but that picture of the fair, slight 
girl standing there between the dark curtains, with her 
hand up holding back their folds, was so stamped upon 
my brain, that I seem to see it before me now as vividly 
as I saw it then, and as I saw it again and again, many 
and many a time, in waking and sleeping dreams. 

It was my first sight of Ethel Rayner. 

I have said her face was pale — very pale. But in a 
moment, as soon as I met her glance, the colour came 
hot and crimson to her cheeks, then as quickly it faded 
^way, and the delicate pallor returned. 

SAe was not iK^utifxd — she was nox. eveiv ^xf^xv^^ 
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pretty. Critics of feminine charms might have scornfully 
dismissed her as insignificant; but there was something 
so sweetly gentle in her whole mien and bearing — some- 
thing so exquisitely graceful in every line of her form, 
and, above all, there was such a depth of earnestness, 
truth, and tenderness in those large gray eyes, that none 
could look upon her without a certain feeling of affection. 

There are no more lovable women than those whom 
women love; and Ethel Rayner seemed one whom any 
good woman might take as her pet friend. 

As she came forward with a look of inquiry in her 
earnest eyes, I bowed, and addressed her: 

"My name," I said, in the softest tone I could assume, 
"is Angus Paul. You do not know me, of course; but I 
have something to place in your hands which belongs to 
a gentleman who, I believe, is your father." 

Whereupon, stripping off the loose paper cover in 
which it was inclosed, I handed to her the jewel-case, of 
which I had taken charge. She took it, with a slight 
look of surprise; then touched the spring -lock, and 
opened it. 

In an instant back came the crimson flush upon her 
face; the large eyes opened larger than ever, and her 
whole countenance was brightened with that expression 
of radiant delight which betokens the pleasure that the 
sudden sight of splendid jewels affords, perhaps, to every 
woman. But it was only for a moment. Then the look 
of delight passed away, giving place to one of intense 
sadness, while a deep-drawn sigh was breathed from her 
lips, and she made a little movement as tho\i^ *5.Vss^ ' 
sought some place whereon to put \iie \e^A-c^%^ ^i^.^^. 
Jliere was none near, so she kept it m \vex ^^^xvft.. "tV^^ 
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looking me full in the face, she said, in a voice of silvery 
sweetness: 

"Has my father sent me this?" 

Here was a difficult question. Of course the jewels, 
strictly speaking, had not been sent; but equally, of course, 
I dared not say so. However, I felt that I could not con- 
tinue the conversation and impart the news I had to tell, 
standing there in the hall with that stupid, gaping ser- 
vant staring in wonder, and ready perhaps at any mo- 
ment to burst out into some absurd demonstration of 
emotion. So I said: 

"If you will allow me to speak to you for a minute. 
Miss Ra)mer, I would be glad, as I have something par- 
ticular to say." 

In uttering these words, I cast a meaning glance in 
the direction of the curtains, intending to suggest an 
interview elsewhere than in the open hall. 

Strange, how that coloiu: went and came in her face! 
I had never seen in anyone changes so rapid and so 
violent. Carefully guarded as my words were, they evi- 
dently excited some alarm in her mind. She cast upon 
me a look of inquiry painful in its earnestness; then, as 
I remained silent, she, trembling with apprehension, and 
placing her hand to her throat as though there were some- 
thing in it that choked her, said hastily: 

"Come in, please." 

And throwing aside the curtains, she led the way, 
with a quick short step, into the dining-room close by. 
I followed her into the apartment and shut the door, as 
I did not wish the stupid maid to hear what I had to 
say. And now came the critical moment. In what form 
of words^ however guarded or considerate, could I break 
the tidings I bad to tell to this delicate , ^exii\\:\Ne ^\iV 
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without filling her with terror? However, I resolved to 
do my best. 

"Miss Rayner," I said, "I am sorry to bring you bad 
news." 

Heavens! — what fearful spell had seized upon my 
tongue? The words I uttered were wholly different from 
those I had planned. But I had no time to think of their 
significance. 

"Bad news!" echoed the girl, placing her hand to 
her heart, and trembling from head to foot. "What do 
you mean?" 

"Your father," I replied, in agony at using language 
which seemed spoken in a voice not my own, "has met 
with an accident, I regret to say — a very serious accident!" 

I thought she was going to cry out; but she did not. 
She stood transfixed, as though turned to marble. She 
threw down the jewel-case, and placed her hand on the 
table for support. Then, in a sort of gasping whisper, 
she said: 

"Where is he?" 

"He has been taken to a hospital — the University 
College Hospital." 

There it came out — the plain, blunt, cruel truth, in 
spite of every effort on my part to soften and modify the 
terrible facts, and to convey the reassuring information 
which was so well known to me. 

She staggered as though about to fall. I put out my 
hand instinctively to support her. But in a moment she 
drew back, as though I had threatened to strike her. 
Then she exclaimed: 

"Oh, sir! why did you not tell me this before? Let 
me go — let me go to my father — at oiiC"^\ OV^ ^ViX 
shaU I do?— what shall I do?'' 
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And she ran hither and thither about the room, like 
a hunted fawn seeking to escape from its pursuers. 

"My dear Miss Rayner," I said, "although I am a 
stranger, I would be very glad to help you in any way. But 
pray — pray calm yourself a little. I have a cab at the door, 
and you can go at once to your father, if you wish it." 

Still the poor little creature seemed utterly distracted, 
and rambled about the room wringing her hands in a 
manner pitiable to behold. For a moment I almost feared 
she would lose her reason. Then suddenly a thought, a 
happy thought, came into my mind. In an instant I 
changed my tone from that of entreaty and persuasion 
to one of authority and command. 

"Miss Rayner," I 3aid, with something like sternness, 
"do not give way to this weakness. Your father is ill, 
perhaps needs your help. Go to your room at once and 
prepare to join him." 

The effect of these words was electrical. The girl 
turned and looked at me with her beautiful gray eyes, 
and as I met her glance with mine, she seemed at once 
subdued and self-controlled. 

"Yes," she said quietly, "I will go." 

She walked now quite steadily towards the door. As 
I was about to open it for her, another thought occurred 
to me. 

"Have you any male relations," I asked, "to whom I 
could send a message?" 

"My brother," she replied quite calmly, almost like a 
person in a mesmeric trance. 

"Where is he?" 

"At his office in the City." 

"His address?" 

''No. 85, Comhill." 
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I was quite surprised at the influence which my 
altered tone exercised over her. She had suddenly be- 
come as cool and collected, to all appearance, as the most 
self-possessed person could be. It puzzled me, but I 
was glad of it. Then I said: 

"Do you know whether your father or brother keep 
any telegram forms?" 

*fYes," she replied; "in my brother's study in the 
other room." 

"May I go there with you?" 

"If you please." 

She left the dining-room, and I followed her to the 
end of the hall passage, where she opened a door. We 
entered. It was an ordinary gentleman's study and library, 
and among the articles of furniture in it was a pedestal 
table covered with paper and other stationery, arranged 
with the utmost neatness, eyerything being apparently in 
its proper place. I soon found a bundle of telegram 
forms, and seating myself at the desk, while Miss Rayner 
stood quietly beside me, said: 

"Now, if you please, I will write out a tele- 
gram to your brother, asking him to go at once to the 
hospital." 

"But may I not go too?" 

She spoke plaintively, beseechingly, like a timid child. 
Notwithstanding what I had previously said, it occurred 
to me that, as her father was really in no danger, after 
all it might perhaps be as well to persuade her to remain 
at home for the present. I replied: 

"Yes, yes — you shall go." 

Again? What was this terrible influence which forced 
me to use words which were not my own vioxd's*'^ Tfts. 
pen which J had taken up almost dropped iiOTcv m^ ^^^^' 
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But I recovered myself, and proceeded to write out a 
form of telegram to the brother in the City. 

"Rayner, Bayswater, to Rayner, 85, Comhill. Father 
met with an accident. Lies at University College Hospital, 
Meet me there at once." 

This was not exactly what I would have written had 
I not been labouring under that strange spell, and as I 
showed the message to Miss Rayner, I looked up at her 
anxiously, to see what effect it would have upon her. 
She read it carefully, even thoughtfully, but remained still 
perfectly calm. Then she put it slowly down on the table. 

"Yes," she said, "that will do." 

I was about to rise to give orders for the despatch of 
the telegram, expecting at the same time that she would 
leave the room. But she stood still gazing into vacancy, 
as though in a dream. Then she said in a strange, hard 
voice, singularly unlike her accustomed gentle tones: 

"Please say, *Do not mention this to anyone.'" 

I felt rather surprised at this direction, but supposed 
that it must have some significance, of which, of course, 
I could not be aware. Possibly there might be some 
other highly sensitive lady whom Miss Rayner wished 
to prevent her brother from alarming. I was really pleased, 
however, to find she had so far recovered her presence 
of mind. Yet her manner seemed very odd. 

I had written the additional words which she had 
dictated, and was again about to rise when she stopped 
me, and said: 

"No, please do not say that." 

"What!" I exclaimed, more astonished than ever, 
"do you wish me to strike out these words?" 

"Yes." 

It was useless to guess at her meaning. I did as she 
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requested, and when she saw that I had erased the added 
words, she gave a deep sigh — not a sigh of relief, but 
just such a one as she had breathed in the hall after she 
had opened the jewel-case — a sigh, of profound sadness. 

She now moved to the door. I followed her, and said: 

"I will, if you like, ring for a servant to send off this 
telegram to your brother; and if you will permit me, 
although a stranger, to accompany you to the hospital, I 
shall be very happy to see you there safely." 

"Thank you," she replied. "You are very kind." 

She spoke mechanically rather than feelingly; but I 
understood her to accept my offer, and opening the door 
for her, accompanied her to the hall. She passed out 
without speaking to or looking at me, and went at once 
upstairs, and I lost sight of her. 

Then I re-entered the dining-room, and ringing the 
bell, was waited upon this time by a second and ap- 
parently more intelligent maid-servant. 

"Be good enough," I said, "to take this telegram to 
the post-office, and have it despatched at once. Your 
master has met with an accident, and I am going to ac- 
company your young mistress to the hospital where he 
is lying." 

The servant seemed greatly shocked; but she was a 
sensible young woman, and evidently had a command 
over herself. 

"Is Mr. Ra)mer badly hurt, sir?" 

"Yes," I answered, in spite of myself, "very badly. 
The doctors fear that he may not recover. But please 
say as little as possible to the other servants at present, 
so that Miss Ra)mer may not be more alarmed than she is." 

"Then," said the girl, "she does not knQw \ivfc ^ot'ssCV^ 

I thought it best not to reply, but Xo \&w^ ^^ ^e^ 
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to infer from my silence that it was as she supposed. 
Then she left the room. 

I waited alone, and now had time to reflect on the 
embarrassing phenomenon which had been developed in 
conjunction with the wonderful Gift which I had acquired. 
What was this strange spell which paralyzed my tongue 
and forced me to utter words directly contrary to my 
purpose? It was clearly evident that whatever I might 
know as to the future, I could not convey it to any other 
person either directly or indirectly. Then suddenly it 
flashed upon me that that was one of the conditions — the 
second — under which the Gift was bestowed. A hard 
condition, indeed, to see others in distress, in acute 
mental agony, like that poor girl, when a word from me 
would bring them comfort and hope, and yet not to be 
able to speak that word! Yes; the condition was a pain- 
ful one, but I must bear it as best I could; and, after all, 
was it not a pleasure, a deep satisfaction, to know that 
the terrible fear of that sweet girl was without real cause; 
that all the pain and anxiety of mind which she was 
suffering on account of her beloved parent would sooner 
or later bejconverted into joy and gratitude at his re- 
covery? 

My thoughts were just beginning to run into other 
channels, and especially as regards more than one point 
of mystery in the conduct of Miss Rayner, when that 
young lady entered the apartment. She was dressed, ap- 
parently in haste, for her journey, in a furred pelisse, 
thrown over her without being drawn and smoothed down 
with that nicety in which most ladies take sucff pride, 
while her hat had been put on almost "anyhow." Even 
as she entered she was still fastening the buttons of her 
outer garment Yet she looked mdeset\ba3aVj civarming 



in her disordered attire, while her gentle pale face was 
very grave, but showed no signs of excitement. 

"I am ready," she said, very quietly. Thereupon I 
took up my hat, followed her to the hall, putting aside 
the tapestry curtains for her to pass, then opened the 
door, and assisted her into the cab. 

It was a strange position this — driving through Lon- 
don by the side of a young lady whom I had never seen 
till within less than half an hour before, and had met 
under such singular and romantic circumstances. I felt 
it hard to know what to say or do. I would have given 
anything to be able to speak a word to comfort or reas- 
sure her; but with that terrible spell upon me, there was 
no telling what alarming things I might not say and thus 
aggravate her distress. So I resolved that if there were 
to be any conversation, I would leave her to begin it, 
and respond as well as circumstances would permit. 

She showed no inclination to talk, however. She 
did not even ask me a question as to the particulars of 
the accident to her father or the nature of his injuries; 
but gazed before her as in a dream, with a fixed stare, 
and only indicated her consciousness now and then by 
another of those peculiar sad sighs. All this was painful 
enough to me; but I felt her silence rather a relief than 
otherwise. If I could do nothing to comfort her, at least 
I need do nothing to alarm her. I would convey her to 
the hospital, place her safely in her brother's hands, and 
then l^ve her — perhaps for ever. Somehow — I hardly 
cared to ask myself why, at the time — this last thought 
gave me something like a pang of pain. The charm of 
her appearance, her almost childish. heVj^fe^^xifc^^, \nsx \^- 
tensely emotional nature, and the pa^eUc xx^l^\!v^S^s^Ky^ 
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with which she had resigned herself to my care, excited 
in me an interest in her which I could scarcely define. 

What would her future be? Why, at a word I could 
discover that secret in a moment. I felt strongly tempted 
to formulate the question; but yet I hesitated; and often 
as the idea occurred to me, I shrank from putting it to 
the test. It would hardly be delicate under the circum- 
stances to use my power in such a way. She trusting 
me, riding by my side to — perhaps, as she supposed, 
her father's dying bed — how could I venture to pry into 
the privacy of her life, her future? I put the thought 
away from me as unworthy. 

We soon arrived at the hospital, for I had ordered 
the cabman to drive fast. I descended, helped Miss 
Ra)mer out, and assisted her to mount the steps of the 
building. Seated by her side, I had no opportunity of 
seeing much of her countenance in the cab; but now that 
we were face to face, I could not but look curiously to 
discover from her expression what was the state of her 
feelings. She was very pale, paler even than before; her 
lips were firmly compressed, her eyes still fixed, and her 
whole demeanour that of one in a state of more than 
natural calm. 

Her brother, I learned on inquiry, had not yet ar- 
rived; and as for the patient, the doctor, who was coming 
out as we entered, and who had helped to attend upon 
him, shook his head gravely, and said he feared that it 
was a very bad case. Mr. Ra)mer was still unconscious, 
and his symptoms were decidedly unfavourable. Miss 
Ra)mer heard the report without any other sign of emotion 
than one of those mournful sighs which I had so often 
noticed before. I felt very anxious about her, as I feared 
that any moment she might break dowa.*, \iMX Ta».OcL \.<i 
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my surprise, she still preserved her calm demeanour, 
obeyed every request made to her, and followed me 
patiently into the house-surgeon's private room, to which 
that courteous and kindly gentleman invited her, and 
took her seat in silence. She did not even ask to be 
taken to see her father, though she more than once wist- 
fully glanced towards the door as though she expected 
to be allowed to leave the room. 

I thought it might comfort her to remind her that 
her brother would soon arrive. So I said; 

"You will not mind waiting till your brother comes? 
He cannot now be long." 

She only answered, "No;" but it was evidently with 
an effort, and again the motion of her hand to her throat 
suggested that choking sensation which I had previously 
observed. 

We had been waiting nearly half an hour, when a 
loud voice and a heavy footstep outside in the passage 
told me at once that the brother had arrived. He burst 
into the room, followed by the house-surgeon. He was 
a fine, tall, athletic-looking young man, with fair, curling 
hair, as I saw when he dashed his hat down on the 
table; splendidly manly and robust, with a healthy, fresh 
complexion — and yet with a look about his face singularly 
like that of his sister: the same fine-cut lips and clear 
gray eyes, which, even in his present excitement, had a 
peculiar expression of gentleness and tenderness. 

He took no notice of me; perhaps he thought I was 
one of the medical staff; but flew at once to his sister, 
who at his entrance rose and rushed into his arms. 

She only uttered his name: "Frankl" 

"My darling — my darling!" be ciied. ^^'WaaX — ^V^ 
Aas happened?' 
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Then at last the poor girl gave way and broke down; 
and what a break down it was! Scream after scream 
issued from her lips; groans and sobs alternated with 
agonizing cries and shrieks. Her whole frame was con- 
vulsed as she threw her arms wildly about, tore at her 
hair and dress, and beat the floor with her feet. The 
pupils of her beautiful gray eyes seemed to disappear; 
her face became now crimson-red, now white as death, 
but with changes far more violent than I had noticed in 
her natural state. 

Of course, I only remained in the room for a very 
few minutes after this attack had commenced, as ample 
assistance was at hand. The house-surgeon and two or 
three other doctors were there to administer restoratives, 
and in a moment the most skilled nurses in the establish- 
ment were brought to the spot. 

Sadly I descended the staircase, but waited in the 
hall to hear a report of her condition. The double doors 
of the surgeon's room shut out the sound of her terrible 
cries; but they rang in my ears long, long afterwards, 
and made my heart ache bitterly. 

After I had stood for some time in the hall, the 
house-surgeon came down, and of course I at once asked 
anxiously after the health of Miss Rayner. 

"She is better — much better," replied the doctor. 
"In fact, she has recovered — for the time. But she is 
very delicate indeed, and her friends will have to take 
great care of her." 

"Is there anthing radically wrong with her?" I in- 
quired. 

"I am almost afraid I must say *yes,* She is suffer- 
j'ng from a, very bad form of hysteria." 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE TEST BY WRITING. 

As I walked back to my chambers, two subjects of 
reflection were uppermost in my thoughts. In tihe first 
place, to what fresh form of development or of restric- 
tion would my new Gift be subjected? Secondly, should 
I ever see more of that family through whose means I 
had been enabled to test my power? Had the Rayners 
served the purpose for which it had been fated that I 
should come in contact with them, or would my acquaint- 
ance with them be renewed? 

When I said the Rayners, it was idle to conceal 
the fact that I meant Miss Rayner, that sweet, gentle, 
strangely afflicted girl, whose character and demeanour 
had excited in me such a strong feeling of interest. I 
regarded her at that moment as nothing more than 
a curious psychological study, presenting peculiarities 
of physical and mental condition such as I had never 
before observed in any other human being. There 
was a mystery about her, suggested by many incidents 
of our brief acquaintance, which I confess I longed to 
fathom. What was the meaning of those strange, sad 
sighs which so often came from her lips? Why did she 
first make, and then so suddenly revoke, the request that 
I should add to the telegram which I had addressed to 
her brother, the warning that he should not mention the 
accident to any other person? Then there was the 
singular influence I found myself able to exercise over 
her, even at the height of her distress, by 2lS%\«s\\x\% ^xs. 
air of command, and the strange insensifcWiN:^ ^\C\c^ '^^ 
seemed to show as we travelled to liie Yios^rvJwC^ — ^^ "^^^ 
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sensibility which gave place to such terrible agitation on 
her brother's arrival. No doubt much of the singularity 
of her conduct was traceable to her hysterical condition, 
but I had a strong suspicion that there was something 
behind, in the secret recesses of her life, which I had 
not yet discovered, and which I felt intensely curious to 
investigate. 

Should I ever see her again? It was only a thought 
that passed through my mind, not an expressed inquiry, 
and thus it met with no response. I was glad of this, 
for I already began to fear lest, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, I should be tempted to put some question, the 
answer to which might be painfully adverse to my wishes. 
Suppose the reply to that inquiry were "No. The 
Rayners and all liiat concerns them have passed out of 
the sphere of your experience. Your encounter with 
them has been a mere incident of your life: you will 
know them no more." I could not contemplate that 
possibility without regret — aye, with something more than 
regret; and I dared not face the prospect of realizing 
such a result 

I preferred to rest the question on the grounds of 
ordinary probability, and speculate on the future in this 
matter in a natural way. What claim had I to renew 
and continue my acquaintance with Mr. Ra)mer and his 
family? I was a perfect stranger to them. If I had 
mentioned my name to Miss Rayner, probably she had 
forgotten it by this time. The service I had rendered 
them was nothing more than an act of ordinary courtesy 
and humanity, to be amply repaid with a simple word 
of thanks. They had no means of conveying even such j 
an acknowledgment to me, and 'wa'S 1 yi^l^fiad in seeking I 
them out, and exposing myself to XJaa ^u^\|\ctfsvL ^Qaax\^ 
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wished to invite their gratitude? It may be thought that 
I showed extreme, perhaps false, delicacy in entertaining 
such a feeling: but I have already confessed to the pos- 
session of a keenly sensitive nature, and there was nothing 
from which I shrank with greater horror than the idea of 
being considered intrusive. 

No, I reflected; I had better banish all thought of 
the Ra)mers from my mind. If I were never to meet 
them again, so be it; if it were fated otherwise, let Fate 
decide. 

Besides, I had other things to think about. This 
marvellous Gift, in the possession of which I now felt so 
absolutely secure, might I not turn it to some practical 
account? Was there not some means by which I might 
honourably employ it to better my lot in life? It was 
while cogitating over my impoverished condition, my 
dismal prospects, that the thought first occurred to me 
to penetrate the dark veil of the future. That veil had 
been at last partially lifted: might I not discover behind 
it something to my personal advantage? It was clear 
that I could not employ the Gift for the benefit of others: 
could I not employ it for the benefit of myself? 

It was late in the afternoon when I reached my cham- 
bers. I entered my sitting-room, and putting aside my 
hat and coat, seated myself in my old arm-chair by the 
fireside, and thought. What should I do? In what direc- 
tion seek to apply the Gift so that I might put it to pro- 
fitable use? It were needless to detail all the many ideas 
and suggestions that occurred to me as I thus set myself 
to hit upon some plan of action. Suffice it to say that 
most of them were more or less impracticable , ^qv\^c«!l^ 
to fields of industry in which I had Yiad xio e,iK^ex\exvcfc> 
and in which it was obviously impossVVA^ \.o ^tK^Vy^ "ck?^ 
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power without communication with others. For example, 
there was my own profession. What a fortune I might 
make were I able to anticipate the prospective result of 
any law case submitted to my opinion! To be sure, I 
could form such anticipations; but of what use could this 
be unless I were permitted to communicate my know- 
ledge and act upon it? That was impossible, as I could 
neither reveal what I knew nor control the natural course 
of any human event. 

I could reveal nothing — nothing by word of mouth. 
But did the same restriction that applied to my tongue 
extend to my hand? In other words, though I could not 
speak a word of what I knew, might I not be able to 
write it? I would at least make the experiment. I took 
up a newspaper that was lying on the table, and glanced 
down its columns. A hundred events in progress were 
recorded on its pages, and any one of these I could em- 
ploy as a touch-stone. 

I was not long in finding a subject. As in the case 
of the stranger whom I singled out from the crowd that 
morning, I chose a very simple test, a mere ordinary 
police report taken quite at random. A young man had 
been arrested for embezzlement from his employers, and 
had been committed for trial. On the basis of this case 
I put a question: 

" What will he the fate of the prisoner?*' 

Instantly came back the answer: 

*' He will he sentenced to eighteen months' hard lahour." 

That I should have received a response to my inquiry 
in this way of course caused me no surprise. But now 
came the point. Could I put my knowledge in writing? 

J seized, a sheet of paper; with a trembling hand I 
^ooi up a pen, dipped it in tlie ink, axA "b^^^si Vq \rc^v* 
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"John Whiteside, charged with embezzlement. Com- 
mitted for trial at the Central Criminal Court." 

I paused. I almost feared to continue, lest my hand, 
like my tongue, might be paralyzed. Yet no. There 
was no check, no restraint. I proceeded to write: 

"Result: Sentence of eighteen months' hard labour." 

There it was in black and white, plainly inscribed on 
the paper for all the world to see. The known fact. Its 
unknown sequel. Need I say how rejoiced I was at this 
discovery? Again and again I repeated the test till the 
foolscap sheet was filled with notes of undeveloped events, 
and anticipations of their ultimate issue. Now at last I 
had discovered a means of using my power to some pur- 
pose, and I was eager to give it practical application. 

As I have already said, it was late in the afternoon 
when I returned to my chambers. I had been going 
about all day since breakfast-time without food; but the 
excitement of my adventures had deprived me of ap- 
petite. Nature, however, will make her demands known 
sooner or later, and I now experienced sensations which 
reminded me that even prophets must depend for sus- 
tenance on base meat and drink. In other words, I felt 
hungry; so I thought my best course would be to take a 
little frugal refreshment before commencing any fresh 
undertaking. 

Accordingly I put on my hat again, sallied forth into 
Fleet Street, and crossing the road, entered the Falcon 
Tavern, one of those quaint, old-fashioned eating-houses, 
with sanded floors and plain wooden "boxes" of polished 
mahogany, of which a few still survive in the famous 
"quarter" of law and journalism. 

Seating myself in one of these boxes, -wVsxOcLV-ai^^^xNR.^ 
to be unoccupied, I ordered my dao^ a\\^ xa^ xaa^^'ss^ 
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glass of bitter ale, and asked for an evening paper. The 
waiter brought one; and as I waited for my meal, and 
while partaking of it afterwards, I proceeded to seek in 
the current news of the day some subject on which 1 
could exercise my prophetic powers. 

Now it so happened that an old friend of mine, a 
fellow-barrister without much professional business, John 
Ricketts by name, held the post of chief editor on a 
weekly newspaper of fair position and circulation, called 
The Guide, and to the columns of this journal I occasion 
ally contributed leaders, reviews, and other literary matter 
being thereby enabled to pick up a humble guinea or twc 
now and then. I fear that my efforts were by no means 
brilliant, and that it was due more to the kindness oi 
good-natured Jack Ricketts than to any merit in my articles 
that they gained admission to his columns. All I knoiR 
is, that whenever I attempted to obtain a footing on an) 
other journal my MSS., as a rule, came back to me again 
with painful punctuality — that is, when they were returnee 
at all. 

If, however, I found that I could use the Gift for th( 
purpose of foretelling the course of public events, what 2 
reputation I could give to the paper for foresight and 
judgment! By one and the same stroke I might make its 
fortune and my own. A leading article written by the 
light of my superhuman knowledge would create a sensa- 
tion indeed, and if it were a success, of course I could 
follow it up with others. It was plain enough that I had 
the power of putting in writing that which I knew of the 
future, and all that remained to be done was to select 
some favourable subject for anticipation and "write it up." 

Such SL subject I was not long in discovering. It hap- 
pened just then that the British Govemm^A. >aaA 'vmA^ 
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consideration the question of sending out an armed ex- 
pedition for the purpose of bringing to reason certain 
savage tribes in Africa who had broken their treaties with 
us and set us at defiance. Public opinion was greatly 
divided in the matter. On the one hand there was a 
large and powerful party in favour of coercing the natives 
and "upholding the British flag," while others were for 
leaving the wretched blacks alone, or confining our pro- 
ceedings to pacific negotiations. What the Government 
intended to do in the affair was the great question of 
the hour, and on this point the public and the press were 
so far entirely in the dark. 

Here, I thought, would be my opportunity. So while 
consuming my meal, I deliberately put a series of ques- 
tions to my second self with a view to discover the facts 
I desired to know. What those questions were I need 
not particularly say. One arose out of another, until I 
obtained all the information I needed. 

Thus I learned that the Government would shortly 
decide to send out an expedition; that the task before 
them would be regarded as so light that a small force 
would be considered quite sufficient for the purpose; that 
such a force would be despatched under the command of 
a certain general, who had risen to his present position 
mainly by Court favour; that our troops would be taken 
by surprise, and suffer such terrible losses that it would 
become necessary to send out large reinforcements and a 
new and more experienced general to their assistance, 
and that the want of foresight with which the expedition 
had been planned would cost the country many millions 
sterling, and hundreds of brave lives, while it wo\3ld V^^ 
proved in the end that the whole coiAid m\^\. V^a;^^ 
been avoided by judicious negotiataous. 
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Here I had my theme complete from first to last; and 
now it remained to be seen whether I had really the 
power to put such knowledge upon paper as I had done 
in the case of the preliminary test which I had lately 
made. 

Burning to try the experiment, I once more hurried 
back to my rooms, got out pens, ink and paper, and set 
to work. My hand trembled at first in commencing the 
tremendous undertaking; but it soon became steady when 
I found myself writing with perfect fluency. Indeed, had 
I been writing to dictation, I could not have got on more 
rapidly or easily. Not for a moment was I at a loss for 
a word or an idea. My thoughts flowed as freely as the 
ink from my pen. All the facts which had been made 
known to me were set forth in their due order, and with 
a boldness of assertion which almost startled me. To 
draw an obvious moral from these facts was, of course, 
a mere detail; and with a splendid flourish of protest 
against the unwise policy which the Ministry were about 
to pursue, I brought the article to an effective conclusion. 

I read it over, and was surprised to find that, not 
only in substance but in style, the composition was wholly 
different from anything I had ever before attempted. 
There was a vigour and "go" about the diction of which 
I did not think myself capable; there were smart strokes 
of satire and sarcasm; passages of genuine eloquence 
and a general air of shrewd common-sense, such as had 
never marked any previous effort of my pen. I am not 
guilty of any vanity in this flattering estimate of the com- 
position. Alas! I knew only too well that the article was 
not really my own, but "inspired" in a very novel sense 
of the expression. 

The result, however, threw me m\xi a %\.a\.e cA VoXKcsfc 
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excitement. Hastily gathering up the manuscript, I 
folded it, and thrust it into my pocket, snatched up my 
hat, and almost ran down the street to the office of The 
Guide, which was situated in a little narrow court off 
the main thoroughfare. 

With the same speed I flew up the staircase of the 
dingy old house in which The Guide was prepared for 
publication. Reaching the landing outside the editor's 
room, I tapped at the door. A voice, somewhat irritable 
in tone, as of a person annoyed at being interrupted, 
responded to my knock: 

"Come in." 

It was that of Jack Ricketts, who, seated at his desk, 
surrounded by the usual litter of an editor's office, looked 
up somewhat impatiently, but soon changed his manner 
when he saw who was his visitor. 

"Oh! it's you, is it, Paul? How are you, old man? 
Sit down. I am rather busy, but I can give you a few 
minutes. I have got a confounded article to write, and 
haven't yet begun it. But don't run away." 

His tone was that of a man who rather expected to 
be bored, and plainly conveyed a hint that I had better 
cut my visit short. 

"Well, the fact is," said I, extremely agitated by 
the strange situation, "I have come about business. I — 
I have written an article, a leader, which I thought, per- 
Ijaps " 

"The deuce you have!" exclaimed Jack Ricketts 
eagerly; "the very thing I want! What is it about?" 

I found myself able to explain that the subject was 
the question of the African expedition; but any attempt 
to give a further account of it only Te%\3\\.e^ Vcv ^ ^^zccc&sSS. 
stammerings which made my fiieivd slaxe 2t\\\xXfc. 
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"The expedition, eh?" said he. "That will do very 
well. What view do you take of it?" 

I was somewhat staggered by the question, feeling 
sure that I would not be able to answer it. But to my 
great surprise I found myself giving a reply. Yet what 
a reply! Instead of repeating the substance of my article, 
I said I thought the expedition ought certainly to be 
undertaken: that I believed it had every prospect of 
speedy success, and that its cost need be only a com- 
parative trifle. In point of fact, the opinion which I was 
forced to express was just the sort of view I would have 
been not unlikely to hold had I possessed no knowledge 
of the future. By this time, of course, I could not be 
at all surprised at such involuntary language on my own 
part; and as for any inconsistency between my words and 
my writing, that I must leave the editor to reconcile as 
best he might. 

"Oh! that's your view, is it?" said he. "Well^ I think 
myself an expedition would be a great mistake, and 
ought not to be imdertaken. However, your view is a 
view, anyhow; and I don't much care what you say as 
long as you say it pretty decently. Besides, I want an 
article badly. If we see things going the other way, we 
can hedge a bit next week." 

Hence it will be seen that Mr. John Ricketts was not 
so high-principled a public journalist as I hope most 
editors are. But, as a matter of fact, it was not so much 
want of principle as indolence that prompted him to take 
this singularly easy view of his duty. In any matter in 
which he felt a real interest. Jack Ricketts could be 
earnest and obstinate enough. 

I now produced the MS., still trembling as I did 
so, in anticipation of the impiessioii 'wVaOo. V\& ^^lict^r 
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rdinary contents would probably make upon the editor. 
[e took the paper, folded as it was, then touched a bell, 
nd a printer's boy instantly responded to the summons. 

"Are you not going to read it?" I asked. 

"Not I," replied the lazy editor; "I hate reading 
lanuscript I dare say it is all right, and I will see 
. in type. Here," to the boy, "take this up to Mr. 
erkins, and tell him to let me have a proof as soon as 
ossible." 

When the lad had left the room. Jack Ricketts, wheel- 
ig round his chair, said: 

"And now, old man, as you have so seasonably come 
) the rescue, let us have a smoke and a chat. Help 
ourself." 

Here he tossed his cigar-case towards me. J opened 
;, took out a cigar, and proceeded to light it, my hand 
taking almost violently as I did so. Again Ricketts 
)oked at me in a manner which added not a little to 
ly embarrassment. 

"Dined?" he asked, as he lighted his own cigar. 

"Yes," I replied. 

"Ah!" 

Before we could continue our conversation, there was 

sharp rap at the door. The editor cried "Come in," 

nd an elderly, stolid-looking man, in an apron and in 

is shirt-sleeves, entered the room. He was Perkins, the 

liief printer. 

"Er — er," said he slowly, and with a very puzzled 
)ok, passing his fingers through his scanty hair, "what 
m I to do with this, sir?" 

He held out my manuscript, but in such a way that 
nly the back of it could be seen. 

*'Do with it?'' exclaimed RickeUs. ^^Wo;}, ^:^•aN^ \\. 
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set up, to be sure. It is the first leader for Saturday's 
paper." 

*'But, sir," said the printer, more perplexed than 
ever, "I — I rather think there is some mistake." 

And he looked at me inquiringly, as though he ex- 
pected me to throw a light on the subject. 

"Here, give me the copy," said Ricketts, almost 
snatching it from the printer's hand. He turned it over 
from back to front, page by page, repeating the opera- 
tion more than once. 

"Is this the copy I sent up by Andrews?" he asked. 

"Yes, sir," replied Mr. Perkins, "the same. He 
declares he brought it to me direct out of your own 
hands." 

Then Ricketts looked at me with a fixed stare, and 
with something like an expression of annoyance. 

"What on earth is the meaning of this, Paul?" he 
inquired. 

"Meaning of what?" I replied, more agitated than ever. 

"Why, this thing," said the editor, turning over and 
counting the leaves, "consists of one, two, three — twelve 
pages of blank paper!** 

Here was a revelation! Here was a result I had 
never anticipated. I could write what I pleased, but 
what I had written could be seen by no other eye save 
my own. The words, plain to my sight, were invisible 
to that of all other men. I took the manuscript back 
mechanically, and utterly dumb-foundered. There was 
my writing upon it, sure enough: my own rambling scrawl 
covered every page; but to the editor and the printer all 
was a blank! 

I stammered out an excuse, saying that I supposed I 
bad made some mistake. 
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"I should think so, indeed!" remarked the editor 
drily and with evident vexation. "Look here, Paul," he 
added, "if I were you I would get back home and go 
to bed." 

He thought I had been drinking — I, the most tem- 
perate of men! I could not trust myself to continue the 
conversation. I hurried out of the room, with my precious 
manuscript crumpled up in my hand; then dashed across 
the street and into the Temple. 

I rushed upstairs, let myself in, then rang the bell, 
calling out to my clerk as I did so, while I flew to my 
blotting-pad, snatched out the sheet of foolscap on which 
I had made the first test of my power in writing. This 
I spread out on the table, covered as it was from top to 
foot with the memoranda I had made. 

"Jackson," I said to the clerk, "tell me what you see 
on that paper." 

The youth eyed it attentively and then looked up at 
me in the greatest surprise: 

"What do I see on that paper, sir?" he echoed. 

"Yes," I replied; "you heard what I said. What do 
you see on that paper?" 

"Nothing, sir!" 

CHAPTER VI. 

A BETTER DAY. 

The ridiculously false position in which I had been 
placed with regard to my friend the editor and his 
printer deeply mortified me. But even more acute was 
the feeling of disappointment which I experienced at the 
result of the Test by Writing. It yi^s ^Vv^^x^ "^^ ^ 
could not turn the Gift to profitaTaVe accouxvV> ^v \^^^'>». 
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the direction of literary composition. Yet need I be 
surprised at that? What folly not to have seen that the 
disclosure of my knowledge by means of the pen was 
quite as impracticable as the utterance of predictions by 
word of mouth, and that the one must be as much for- 
bidden to me as the other! Enough that I had not 
foreseen this inevitable issue, and was now thus rudely 
disabused as to the extent of my power. It seemed 
almost as though the Gift were fated to bring with it 
nothing but disappointment, and the second manifestation 
was even more disappointing than the first. Not only 
was I powerless to use my foresight for the advantage of 
others, but I was equally unable to employ it for my own. 
I spent the next morning idling in my rooms and 
wandering about the streets, all the while shunning every 
temptation to pry further into the future. Indeed, I did 
my best to shake off all thought of the embarrassing 
privilege which I possessed; and there seemed to me no 
better way of doing so than by fixing my mind on that 
interesting subject of contemplation, the Rayner family. 
And as I reviewed once more every detail of what had 
occurred at their house, and subsequently at the hospital, 
a new idea suggested itself to me. I myself was well 
aware that Mr. Ra)aier was in no danger, and that 
sooner or later he would recover. But his family, of 
course, could not know that I had this knowledge; and 
were I to take no steps with a view to inquire respect- 
ing the state of his health, what would they — what would 
Ethel Rayner — think of me? True, I was a complete 
stranger to them, and had no interest whatever in their 
affairs. Yet, after having witnessed the accident, after 
having been told that the poor old gentleman was in 
serious danger, would it not se^m a \>t\x\a3CL^ caJ^osy^ «sA 
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unfeeling act on my part to take no further notice of 
him — not even to show the simple humanity of desiring 
to learn whether he was alive or dead? The thought of 
being considered by that sweet girl, his daughter, as a 
cold-hearted and unsympathetic person, excited in me 
something like a feeling of dismay. 

The inference of these reflections was obvious. I 
must call and inquire how Mr. Rayner was getting on, in 
order that his family might at least have the chance of 
knowing that I was not wholly indifferent to his fate. 
With this view I at once proceeded direct to the hospital, 
and it was late in the afternoon when I arrived there. 

I mounted the steps, entered the hall, and was just 
about to put a question to the hospital-porter, when a 
gentleman walked slowly down from the foot of the 
staircase, and met me face to face. It was Frank Rayner. 
I recognised him in a moment, as his eyes — so like his 
sister's — encountered mine. The expression of his 
countenance was very sad: it was evident that his father's 
condition was still considered a cause for grave anxiety. 
He looked at me with the embarrassed air of one who 
was not quite sure whether the person he confronted was 
known to him or not. He paused in his walk, then he 
seemed about to pass me by, then he paused again. 

Of course I soon relieved him of his doubt. 

"I have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Frank 
Rayner, I think?" said I. "The fact is, I have just called 
to inquire what progress your father was making. I hope 
the report to-day is more favourable." 

"Why!" exclaimed Frank Ra)mer, in that impetuous 
manner which seemed to be characteristic of him, "^Q^aL 
must be he who was so kind to ms — ^\.o tk^ i\'^\fcx- — 
jresterday, in this dreadful business. "Bj^aW^ \ ^^cft- 'jq^x^ 
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pleased to see you," and he took my hand and shook it 
warmly. "I cannot tell you how much obliged to you 
we are for your great goodness. We would have sent to 
thank you for it; but my poor sister was so distressed 
yesterday that she was not sure whether you mentioned 
your name; at any rate, if you did she forgot it Pray 
tell me to whom I am indebted for this really noble 
conduct." 

Clearly Frank Rayner was an enthusiastic young 
gentleman, somewhat given to exaggeration of feeling 
and expression. 

"Oh!" I replied, "I am sure you make too much of 
what I did — I could not possibly have done otherwise 
imder the circumstances. However, as you wish to know 
my name, here is my card. And now, tell me, how is 
your father getting on?" 

He took my card, and examined it; then put it in 
his pocket. 

"I am sorry to say, Mr. Paul," he answered in a 
tremulous voice, "that my father is in a very critical 
condition. He has partially recovered consciousness, 
and is found to have been not quite so badly hurt as 
the doctors at. first supposed. There are two or three 
ribs broken, and they say there is some injury to one of 
his lungs. But the latest report is that he has a slight 
chance of recovery, though it will be some days before 
he can be pronounced out of danger. I have been here 
pretty nearly all day, and am now going home to take 
the news, such as it is, to my sister." 

Then I inquired: 

"May I ask how Miss Rayner is now? I was really 
grieved to see the effect which this sad ^affair had upon 
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"Ah!" said young Rayner. "Poor little Ethel was 
dreadfully upset. She is in very delicate health, and has 
been so for some time; and it is a wonder the shock of 
this accident did not make her really ill. I am glad to 
say she is much more composed to-day, though terribly 
depressed. However, she was able to tell me all about 
your kindness to her, and once more, believe me, I 
cannot sufficiently thank you for it." 

"Then," I asked, "Miss Rayner could remember what 
took place yesterday?" 

"Oh dear yes! Every detail and incident, from the 
moment you first saw her at our house till she was seized 
with that shocking fit here. It seems," he added with a 
smile, "that you bullied her a little. Oh, quite right — 
quite right! You did just the right thing; if you had 
known her for years, you could not have hit upon a 
better plan for keeping her calm, at any rate for the 
time. But I must be getting back. Which way are you 
going yourself?" 

I said that I was not much occupied just then, and 
would be glad to walk a little way with him if he had 
no objection. 

"On the contrary, I would be delighted to have your 
company, for I want to know how it was you picked up 
the governor." 

We left the hospital and walked up the street, in the 
direction of the Euston Road; and as we did so, I told 
Frank Rayner as much as I thought proper of my en- 
counter with his father, confining myself in fact to the 
statement that I saw him in Oxford Street, and wit- 
nessed his accident, and then describing my first visit t<3 
the hospital and to the family lesidence, 

''J was glad," I continued, "to \iav^ io\xcA ^^ \^^^"' 
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case which your father dropped, and to have been able 
to place it safely in your sister's hands." 

"Ye — yes," said young Rayner, with something like 
an air of embarrassment and restraint; "that was fortu- 
nate. It might have been lost, might it not?" 

At this moment an empty hansom-cab drove up. 
Frank Ra)mer stopped it, and then said: 

"Can I give you a lift anywhere? — No? Well, I am 
very pleased to have made your acquaintance, Mr. Paul; 
and my sister, I am sure, will be delighted to hear that 
I have met you. I will not fail to let you know, if you 
like, how the governor is going on; and when the dear 
old man gets better, as I hope he will soon, you must 
come up and see us." 

I thanked him for his promise and his invitation, and 
so we parted. 

Thus, in the natural course of events, the question, 
so interesting to me, whether I should ever see anything 
more of the Rayners was solved. Unless I was greatly 
mistaken, here was the beginning of an acquaintance 
which could not fail to prove more than agreeable. U I 
was charmed by Ethel Rayner, I was delighted with her 
brother. Indeed, I recognised, in both of them, persons 
whom I could regard as true friends. It was a case of 
that magnetic sympathy which sometimes unites congenial 
souls; and I seemed to feel instinctively that I had made 
as pleasant an impression upon them as they had on me. 

So, as I strolled once more back to my quarters, I 

felt altogether more cheerful; better pleased with myself 

and the world in general, and less inclined than ever to 

trifle with that perilous Gift which, in the midst of my I 

happiness, might disenchant me in a moment. I 

StiU there remained the \iOM\A^^\»fc> ^^ ^x^'skcm^' 
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question, what was I to do to improve my lot in life — to 
brighten my dark fortunes? The curtain of the Future 
nad so far been lifted in vain, and I feared to look be- 
hind it for that which I sought. 

The history of one's life — especially such a mono- 
tonous life as mine usually was — repeats itself daily. In 
due course came the hour again when the calls of hunger 
had to be satisfied^ and once more I found myself in my 
accustomed tavern, the old Falcon, in pursuit of my even- 
ing meal. The eating-house was not crowded, though 
every box was more or less occupied. In some the 
table was full; in others a couple of companions were 
dining together. None were absolutely vacant, but in 
two or three there was only a single occupant. I pre- 
ferred to select one of these latter, as I wished for solitude 
— or at least as much solitude as I could command — in 
order to turn over in my mind, uninterrupted, those many 
schemes for earning a better livelihood which occurred 
tp me from time to time. 

' * I took my seat in a box where only a single person 
was dining, and one who did not seem at all likely to 
disturb the current of my thoughts. He was a burly, 
somewhat rough-looking man; and was rather showily 
dressed. He wore a smart cut-away coat, a sealskin waist- 
coat, and in a bright red satin scarf he had a large horse- 
shoe pin set with diamonds. There were more diamonds 
and other precious stones in rings on his coarse red 
fingers, and a massive gold watch-chain was slung from 
pocket to pocket. On the bench by his side was his hat, 
a white one, encircled by a black band, and near this 
lay his ulster over-coat and a Gladstone travelU.i\%^b^%» 
Within reach, on the table, was a pile oi lieTi^'^^^^^'s^^x^^ 
which he referred from time to time*, Wl'ViA!^ ^xx^^sJaw^. 

^Sv Curt'ous, c 
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was mainly occupied with a memorandum or note book, 
which I could not help seeing was filled with figures and 
calculations. Even while in the act of consuming his 
meal he was very busy; and as I took my seat opposite 
to him, he looked up at me with a rapid, yet withal 
penetrating glance, and then once more became absorbed 
in his studies. 

I ordered my simple repast, and ate it in silence and 
quiet. I paid very little heed to my neighbour, nor did 
he take any notice of me for some time. At last, how- 
ever, soon after he had finished his dinner, he appeared 
also to have completed his business, for he shut up his 
note-book and took out his cigar-case, asking me, as he 
did so, if I objected to his smoking. 

"Not at all," I replied; "I don't mind it in the least" 

Then he lighted his cigar, and sat smoking and think- 
ing. Presently he addressed me again: 

"Been a fine day, sir." 

"Yes," I answered, "very fine." 

"Seems likely to last, too, eh? The glass is pretty 
steady; falling a bit, perhaps, but not much." 

"Really!" I remarked, with indiflference, for the state 
of the weather had no particular interest for me. 

"Yes," said the stranger. "I think it will be a fair 
day to-morrow. What do you think yourself?" 

I could not help feeling amused at the question, 
simple as it was. Fancy anyone asking me what sort of 
weather it was going to be next day, little thinking that 
in a moment I could obtain an absolutely correct answer! 
I merely replied to the eflfect that as the indications of 
the barometer were favourable, the chances were that the 
prospects of the morrow would be a\\ ^^1 could be de- 
sired Yet I felt strongly tempXj&d \o e^excvsfc tk^ Y^wsl 
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in this trifling matter, if only to satisfy my own curiosity. 
So I put the question in my mind: 

"What will the weather be to-morrow?'^ 

Immediately the reply came: 

"Heavy rain," 

Of course I could in no way indicate to my com- 
panion the information I had received. I could only 
regret that if a fine day were in any way necessary to 
his interests, he was doomed to disappointment. 

"Ah!" said the stranger, "it will make a deal of 
difference if it turns out wet between this and to- 
morrow." 

"Indeed!" I exclaimed, with absolute indifference. 
"Why?" 

"Why? Because of course it will make the ground 
so heavy for running!" 

"Oh, indeed! Would it? And what of that?" 

So at least I said to myself, not having the faintest 
idea what my neighbour meant. 

"If it only holds up for a dozen hours or so, Pippin 
is bound to win," he remarked. 

"Win what, may I ask?" 

"What?" echoed the man, with an air of astonish- 
ment, not unmingled with something like scorn; "why, 
the Cesarewitch, of course!" 

"Oh!" I said, beginning to perceive the state of 
affairs. "I beg your pardon; but I am wholly ignorant 
of racing matters, and I was not aware that the Cesare- 
witch took place to-morrow." 

"Well!" exclaimed the stranger, "that beats anything 
I ever heard of! If anyone had told me that thete '^^s* 
a single individual in this kingdom that d\^t^'^. \jasy« "^issR. 
Ccsarewitcb was going to be run to-moitONv, \As.^^^^ ^S.^ 
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wouldn't have laid a hundred to one against it, and 
longer odds than that, too!" 

I could not help smiling at the innocence of my new 
acquaintance, clever as probably he was in his own busi- 
ness. If he had made any such bet as that, he would 
most certainly have lost it. However, I said: 

"It may seem strange to you, but I think there are 
many like myself who take no interest whatever in 
sporting affairs, though I am quite willing to admit thai 
they must have great fascination for those who give theii 
minds to the subject." 

"Ah, I should rather think they do!" said the sport- 
ing man. "There is no business on earth so exciting as 
the turf, especially when you know of a good thing!" 

"Well," I observed, "I never made a bet in my life. 
Mind, I have no objection to it; no doubt a little spe- 
culation of this sort is legitimate enough if conducted 
imder fair conditions; but the fact is, the chance oi 
temptation never happened to come in my way." 

"Ah, well," said the man, "you know best, of course, 
But it don't do anybody any harm to have a trifle or 
now and then, when there is a good thing in the market 
It's a little excitement anyhow, and of coiurse there's 2 
deal to be made if you go in for it." 

"And lost," I observed. 

"And lost, of course. But you can't lose much ii 
you don't plunge, and don't back all sorts of fancies — 
*good things' given under bad advice, and so on." 

"I suppose," said I, "that you do a good deal ir 
this way yourself?" 

"I should rather say I do," he replied. "You see 

sir, as, excuse me , you don't ^eem \.o utidax%Uxvd mud 

^bout these things, I'm wliat xiiey c^^ z. co\oKx\^i^a\sfi 
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My name's Stephen Bloom — there's my card — IVe been 
well-nigh thirty years on the turf, and there's not a man 
in my line better known or more respected, bar none, 
though I say it. I never broke an engagement in my 
life — and when settling-day comes, why, I'm all there!" 

I was, of course, duly impressed with the good cha- 
racter which my friend the turf commissioner gave him- 
self, though what was the nature of his commissions I 
had not the least idea. So I courteously asked for an 
explanation. 

"Oh! that's easily explained," he replied, laughing; 
"I do the commissions for certain stables, and back 
horses for noblemen and gentlemen. Of coiurse I lay the 
odds myself when they don't want more than I can risk 
on my own book. Then I settle accounts for my clients, 
paying or receiving for them at the sporting clubs, and 
charging them five per cent, for my trouble." 

The explanation was not very clear, but I thought I 
had got some notion of its general character. This talk 
about turf matters was quite a novelty to me, and I be- 
gan to feel a little interested in it. 

"Now," I asked, "what horse, if it is a fair question, 
do you think will win the Cesarewitch?" 

"Think, my dear sir!" exclaimed the commissioner; 
"why, it is a dead certainty, or the next thing to it. 
Just look here," and he proceeded to overhaul his pile 
of newspapers. "Every one of the prophets, bar none, 
has gone for Pippin, one of the finest horses that ever 
trod the turf, and, bar accident, he's bound to win." 

"Well, then, I suppose the betting is very much in 
his favour," I ventured. 

^^Lord bless your innocence I In Yvis iaNO\rt"^ "^^Cs^ 
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yes, so it is, in a maimer of speaking. Anyhow, the 
odds are only five to one against him." 

How a horse could be certain to win when the 
chances were thought to be five to one that he would 
lose, I could not very well make out; but it was evident 
that I was plunging deeper into the mysteries of the turf 
than I could fathom. 

"Now look here, sir!" said the commissioner. "What 
do you say to have a trifle on yourself? It won't do you 
any harm. Say a fiver on Pippin, just to see what it is 
like. Of course I don't want to press you. It is nothing 
to me. I do business by hundreds and thousands. But 
it's something new for me to come across a gentleman 
like yourself, who is quite a novice, so to speak; and I 
must say I should like to do a little business with you." 

I reflected for a moment. The situation was really 
very tempting — it was indeed quite irresistible. Here 
was I, possessed of the power, as I believed, to ascertain 
in one instant what the result of the race would be, 
offered not the chance but the absolute certainty of win- 
ning a sum of money. 

"AVhat," I asked, "would be the resuh if I did bet 
five pounds on Pippin, if that horse should win?" 

"Why, of course, at five to one you would get 
twenty-five." 

My mind was made up, and I proceeded at once 
mentally to put the question: 

"What horse will win the Cesarewitch to-morrow** 

The reply was: 

"Dreadnought," 

So much for Turf "certainties." 

"WeJl/' I said, "Mr. Bloom, I will do a little busi- 
ness with yon" 
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"Ah! that's right," said he, re-opening his betting- 
book, and preparing to make a memorandum with his 
pencil. "A fiver on Pippin to win, eh?" 

"Why, no," I replied; "would you mind favouring 
me with one of your newspapers?" 

"Certainly," said the commissioner, evidently quite 
at a loss to guess what I was about Then he handed 
me one of his journals, staring at me in wonder. 

I took the paper. It was BelVs Life, and of course 
I was not so ignorant as to be unaware of its reputation 
as a sporting print 

I glanced down the list of horses expected to start 
for the Cesarewitch, and found, sure enough, that Dread- 
nought was one of them, but that the odds were one 
hundred to one against him. 

Yes; I had found the horse whose prospective success 
had been revealed to me. But had I the power to name 
it to another person? I could not of course tell the 
commissioner that I believed Dreadnought would win, 
but might I not be able to select it as what Mr. Bloom 
would call my 'fancy'? At any rate I could but try the 
experiment For the sake of appearance, I studied the 
paper for a short time, and meanwhile found that the 
sporting prophet attached to the journal spoke very 
slightingly of Dreadnought's past achievements and future 
prospects, while reserving all his confidence for Pippin. 

"Now, Mr. Bloom," at last I said, "I dare say you 
will think me very eccentric, perhaps foolish. But would 

you mind putting five pounds for me on " 

I paused for a moment in a state of feverish excite- 
tnent at the doubt whether I should be able to pro- 
nounce the name of the horse I had c^ao^^w. ^\iX *^ 
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"Dreadnought" 

"Dreadnought?" echoed the commissioner. 

He sat staring at me almost stupefied with surprise, 
and he was unable for a moment to utter another word. 

"Dreadnought?" at last he repeated. "Surely you 
wouldn't think of backing him! It's a hundred to one 
against him." 

"Well," I said, smiling, and as courteously as I could, 
"I suppose I can back Dreadnought if I like?" 

"Oh!" said Mr. Bloom, almost contemptuously, "you 
can go and jump off the Monument if you like." 

"But," I pleaded, "is it not possible that this horse 
may win?" 

"Why, of course it is possible; but — there, I see you 
don't know anjrthing about it. Just like novices! Well, 
shall I lay you the odds to a fiver against — Dreadnought?" 

'*If you please." 

"Right you are," said the commissioner gruffly, as he 
made a memorandum of the bet. 

It occurred to me that as I was a stranger to him it 
might be necessary to deposit with him the money I had 
staked, so I offered to go over to my chambers and 
procure the amount in question. He answered, with a 
peculiarly keen and penetrating look: 

" No, sir, it's all right. I can take the measure of a 
man as well as anyone, and I see you are a gentleman. 
Be kind enough to give me your card. That will do." 

I gave him a card bearing my name and address in 
the Temple. He took it, and, eyeing it with apparent 
satisfaction, inquired : 

"A barrister, eh, sir?" 

"Yes." 

"Right yon are, sir," he said*, aAdm^\q\^ ^ \»S3^ 



"Well, I shall take the liberty of calling upon you, on my 
way to the club next Monday, for that fiver." 

"If I lose." 

"If you lose." 

"And if I win?" 

" If you win ! " replied Mr. Bloom, with a very significant 
emphasis on the "if." "Why, I shall simply hand over to 
you five hundred pounds. And now I must be off to 
catch the last train for Newmarket." 

We shook hands and parted. He left the tavern first,* 
and as I saw him disappearing in his long ulster coat, 
with his race-glass slung across his shoulder, and with 
his Gladstone-bag in his hand, I heard him mutter to 
himself in a tone of profound contempt, "Dreadnought!" 

Soon afterwards I returned to my rooms, and as I 
crossed the road I put to my secret monitor the question: 

"Will he pay me?'' 

And the answer was: 

"He will." 



CHAPTER VII. 
FRANK RAYNER. 

Changes of fortune have a powerful effect on my 
spirits. I am apt to be extremely elated by good luck, 
and equally depressed by reverses. It is a weakness of 
my character, and I confess it Thus the experiences of 
the second day of my endowment with the Gift threw me 
into a state of excessive exultation, and I reflected with 
delight on the two facts which the day had brought forth 
— first, the prospect of my becoming intimately acquainted 
with the Rayners, and secondly, the cet^ainN^ ^iJc^aXXyj ^^ 
exercise of the Gift I had the command ol ^^^nJcl ^xA 
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independence. Not that I was greedy of gain. In my 
most sanguine dreams of the future I never contemplated 
the possession of great riches. My aspirations never went 
beyond the attainment of a modest competency, say a few 
hundreds, or even a thousand a year, so that I might live 
comfortably and have the means of gratifying my very 
simple tastes and desires. And here I was already within 
reach of five hundred pounds at one stroke, a very much 
larger sum than I had ever possessed at once in the whole 
' course of my life ! 

Meanwhile the Gift itself — with which I had grown 
so disgusted — was restored to favour, and I once more 
revelled in its possession. So, during the next few days, 
I amused myself by applying it to many different objects, 
now by speculation on current events, the issue of which, 
as made known to me, was a source of constant surprise 
and excitement; now, in the course of my rambles in the 
streets, by bringing it to bear on the fate and fortunes 
of any strangers whom I might chance to observe. I 
even employed it to inquire into the future of several of 
my friends and acquaintances, though always guarding 
myself carefully from investigating any subject or personal 
concern in which I happened to feel a very deep and 
earnest interest. For, even as it was, the response to 
some of my questions caused me considerable pain. Thus, 
I was startled and shocked at discovering that a certain 
agreeable and gifted barrister of my acquaintance, a man 
of brilliant attainments, and in excellent practice, was 
doomed to die eventually in great poverty, and after a 
long and agonizing illness; while another person, well 
known to me, and for whom I felt some regard, I learned 
would ere long be carried off, in the midst of a successful 
career, and at the height oi domes^Ac\v^.^^\^^ft^^^\pi ^jx 
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awfully sudden death. This was not pleasant knowledge! 
and the result of such inquiries led me to make them in 
future with more caution. 

On the other hand, many of my questions, especially 
regarding strangers, had different and much more agree- 
able answers. A young man who had only lately entered 
Parliament, and who had signalised his dihut by a speech 
which had been the subject of universal ridicule, I learnt 
from my mysterious mentor, would one day become a 
Cabinet Minister. Naturally I should hereafter always 
watch that young politician's career with considerable 
interest. Again, one day I noticed a young and very 
pretty girl, dressed in shabby clothes, entering the stage- 
door of a popular theatre. She looked intelligent and 
modest, and on making inquiry about her, from ordinary 
sources, I learned that she had a good character, and was 
working as a ballet-dancer to assist in the support of her 
widowed mother and small brothers and sisters. She was 
very young herself, little more than a child, but for all 
her poverty-stricken dress and humble condition, there 
was something refined and distinguished in her appearance 
which tempted me to ask my other self what her future 
in life would be. What was my surprise to discover that 
in years to come she would be a peeress, and a great 
lady of society! And, to anticipate matters a little, let 
me here say that the prediction proved perfectly correct 

Miss was soon promoted from the ranks of the ballet 

to play a small part. Before long she made her mark in 
a more important character. In the course of a few years 
she became one of the first actresses of the day, and now 
she is the wife of an earl, and one of the mo^l \yr^va2c&. 
and accomplished leaders of the fashionabVe viOT\d\ 

la the course of these experiments it occoit^di \.o xfi^^ 
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to try whether, under certain contmgent circumstances, I 
had the power to obtain knowledge and guidance. Thus 
I would sometimes ask what, if I were to do such a thing, 
would be the result of my action. It is unnecessary to 
say that if the issue of investigations of this sort were 
satisfactory it would be valuable in the extreme, as I need 
not take any step in life without consulting my oracle, 
and securing safety by the answer. When, however, I 
put the matter to the proof, I soon found that there were 
limitations to my power, necessary and inevitable, which 
greatly restricted it. Thus I could always ascertain facts 
of the future which must happen in the ordinary course 
of things, and by my knowledge of which I could regulate 
my conduct; but whenever I attempted to discover what 
would be the result of some state of circumstances to be 
created by my own act, the result was failure. Two 
illustrations of these different conditions will suffice. For 
example, on inquiring whether, if I called at a certain 
house at a given hour I should find a certain man at home, 
I at once obtained an answer either in the affirmative or 
the negative. When, however, I put such a question as 
this: "If I undertake a certain task, shall I succeed?" I 
met with no response whatever. At first I was greatly 
puzzled at this silence on the part of my monitor; but. 
the reason of it soon became apparent. I could obtain 
knowledge of what would and must happen, but not of 
that which might happen under certain hypothetical con- 
ditions. Had it been otherwise I should have acquired 
a power for which I had not asked, and which obviously 
I could not expect to possess. 

There was another and more serious way in which 

I ventured to try my supernatural powers. In the silence 

smd solitude of my chambers at m^\. \ \qw\^ ca^^a^ 
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over the great unknown facts of the future, and seek to 
solve mysteries which have the deepest interest for man- 
kind. In this manner I became able to anticipate the 
history of my times for many years, and very strange 
and wonderful were those disclosures. But here a new 
and surprising manifestation began to present itself. The 
further, in point of time, I presumed to dip into the 
future, the fainter and vaguer appeared to be the glimpses 
I obtained, until at last I arrived at a point where the 
answers seemed almost, then wholly, unintelligible, and I 
thought that the power was departing from me. Yet, 
testing it by some trifling question of everyday life, I 
found that the replies became once more as distinct and 
positive as ever. Hence I reasoned that I had been ap- 
proaching bounds beyond which I must not trespass. 
Whether this were so or not I had the daring one night 
to put to the proof. I ventured then to ask a question, 
which though it may be, and has many a time been, a 
subject of human curiosity and speculation, no living 
being has ever hoped to solve in this world — a question 
relating to the fate of man beyond the grave. 

And here the reply took a shape different from any 
I had ever before received. Not by the medium of that 
duplicated thought by which my inquiries had hitherto 
been answered, but in the form of a distinct sound. The 
air vibrated with quivering melody as of voices of angels 
singing in unison, sweet faint tremulous music that filled 
my ear with melodious pulsations, and in the midst of 
the trembling harmonies, a voice like the pealing tones 
of some great organ chanted forth the warning words: 

''It is forbidden.*' 

Now J hsid discovered the limits ot tsv7 \a\Qr«\^^'^\ 
now I had found that I must perforce coT&sie vxxj \i»5a3». 
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curiosity to human things, and not dare to trespass across 
the boundaries of the unseen world. I took the lesson 
humbly, obediently, nor did I ever venture again upon 
that sacred ground. 

True to his promise, Frank Rayner, on the day after 
that on which I made his acquaintance, sent me a note 
giving the latest report as to his father's condition. He 
was still in a very precarious state, but there had been 
a slight improvement Frank Rayner, however, said no- 
thing about his sister, though, indeed, I felt more in- 
terested to hear how her health was affected by the 
family trouble than to learn the progress made by her 
father, of whose recovery I was already assured. So on 
the following day I called at the hospital, hoping to see 
Frank Rayner, and, in fact, intending to ask for him if 
he were there. Nor was I disappointed. The affectionate 
son was in daily attendance on his beloved parent from 
early in the forenoon until late in the day; indeed, he 
appeared to spend almost his whole time at the hospital. 
He came down to see me and thanked me warmly 
for my attention. Yes, his father was still very ill; but 
the case was becoming just a little more hopeful. The 
intervals of consciousness had grown longer; he had had 
a better night, and with perfect repose and the most 
skilful treatment, of which, of course, the very best was 
at his service, there was a prospect that he might rally 
after all, and eventually recover. This good news, though 
naturally it was no more than I expected, greatly recon- 
ciled me to the hardship of the position, in which, while 
knowing what I did, I was unable to give even a hint of 
it to those to whom the suffeiei was so dear. It was 
'Jeasant to perceive that the Vm^ioveixi^tTiX m\a^ i^at^s^^^ 
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health had rendered Frank Rayner much more cheerful 
and like himself, and I now began to get some insight 
into his character. 

A gay, bright, cheery, careless fellow he seemed to 
be; affectionate, simple-minded and unsuspicious, gifted 
with great acuteness of feeling, but not much brain power; 
the sort of man, I thought, who might be easily led and 
easily duped. The more I saw of him, as I visited the 
hospital every day, and on each occasion had longer and 
longer chats with him, the better I liked him, imtil at 
last I came to feel towards him a strong sense of attach- 
ment and friendship. 

It was as much by his sister's desire as his own that 
he went so frequently to the hospital. She herself, it 
seemed, had been absolutely prohibited by her medical 
attendant from going to see her father, alike for his sake 
and hers. Her health, Frank explained, had long been 
extremely delicate, and the shock of the accident had 
had a most injurious effect upon her. Nothing but quiet 
and freedom from any cause of agitation could restore 
her; and a visit to tie hospital, and the sight of her 
father lying in his semi-unconscious state, with his head 
enveloped in bandages, and with other painful signs of 
his deplorable condition, might excite her to one of those 
fits of hysterics which would be as injurious to herself 
as the commotion it would cause must be to the sufferer. 
So she patiently submitted to her enforced exclusion from 
her father's sick-room, and was content to know that her 
brother was so constantly by his bedside. 

Now, being aware as I was, from the informatiotx 
given me by Miss Rayner, that Frank ^was ^xi^a-ge:^ *\sx 
some business in the City, it struck me a'^ ?»oTftff^V^ 
si^ialar that he should be able to spend so tauOcL Nas 
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away from his ordinary avocations. Indeed , as our in- 
timacy increased, it occurred to me to suggest that per- 
haps I, having nothing particular to do, might be of use 
in relieving him partially from his attendance on his 
father by sometimes taking his place. So I began by 
hinting that his frequent presence at the hospital must 
interfere a good deal with the pursuit of his occupations. 

"Oh!" said Frank Rayner, in the airiest and most 
careless tone, "that doesn't matter." 

I thought this rather odd. If he had said that the 
necessity of attending on his father compelled him to put 
aside his work, but that he felt bound to make the sacri- 
fice at any cost, I should not have been surprised. But 
to treat the matter as being of such little importance, or 
of no importance at all, suggested to my mind that his 
position in the City must be rather a peculiar one. Little 
by little, however, I, after a time, obtained some insight 
into his mode of life, and the history and condition of 
his family generally. 

From scraps of conversation picked up here and there 
in the course of our various interviews, I gathered the 
following facts. Mr. Rayner, senior, was a widower. He 
had had about half a dozen children, but of these most 
had died young, Frank and Ethel being the only survi- 
vors. They were the latest bom; and their mother her- 
self, who, like her daughter, was always in more or less 
feeble health, died in their early youth. Mr. Ra)aier the 
elder was a solicitor in fair practice, and some years ago 
retired from active business and with a substantial com- 
petency. In fact, he had amassed, not a fortune, but a 
considerable sum of money, which he had invested mainly 
for the benefit of his son and daughter. As for Frank,'! 
.gathered from his light-hearted laSk^ iiw«5^ ^ajwssaa!^ 
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atve and outspoken, that he had been somewhat of a' 
rolling-stone." Articled to his father's firm, he showed 

taste for the law; so giving up the legal profession, 
e took a situation in a merchant's office. But invoices 
semed as little to his liking as deeds, and, after a year 
r two at the desk, Master Frank's services were politely 
dispensed with" by his employers. Then he lived at 
ome for some time, doing nothing in particular, but, as 
e said, amusing the old man and plaguing his sister, 
nd getting into all sorts of mischief, though nothing that 

1 anyway reflected upon his honour or integrity. It was 
vident that he was a frolicsome young fellow, much 
>nder of fun and pleasure than steady work, and but for 
le refining influences of his home might possibly have 
ot into some serious scrape. For a youth such as he — 
3 weak in character, so easily led and deceived — bad 
ompanions might have been dangerous in the extreme, 
[appily he had none such, and his worst troubles were 
le result of carelessness and extravagance. 

After a time, a family friend interposed and strongly 
rged Mr. Rayner to put his son once more to some em- 
loyment; and even Frank, tired of doing nothing, and 
little ashamed of some more than usually reprehensible 
oyish folly of which he had been guilty, saw the ex- 
ediency of his settling down to some occupation. So 
e entered another house of business, and for a short 
me went on steadily enough. But the old habits of 
ileness and pleasure-seeking broke out in him once 
lore, and again, to use his own words, he "got the 
ack." Matters went on in this way for some years; and 
rank passed from one situation to another > nev^t %\kkr 
ig long at anything f till another penod aira^d> ^^C^««^ 
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he found himself at home once more, to use his own ex- 
pressive language, "eating his head off." ^ 

At this juncture, a new character appeared on the 
scene, and brought about a remarkable change in Frank 
Rayner's mode of life. This was one Craven Lumley, 
whom Mr. Rayner had known in his youth, and who, 
some years before, had gone abroad — had travelled in 
nearly all parts of the world, settling for a time here and 
there, now in Canada, now in the United States, now in 
South America, and now in Australia; but, according to 
his own account, doing well, and making money wherever 
he went, though always longing to get back and reside 
once more in the old country. He now intended to set 
up in business in London. He had a considerable sum 
of money at his disposal, but he wanted more capital to 
carry out certain plans he had in view, and he proposed 
that, if Mr. Rayner would transfer to his business the 
sums he had invested for his son and daughter, he 
would take Frank into partnership, and, as he said, 
"make a man of him." 

The offer was too tempting to be refused. Besides, 
this Mr. Lumley, with his wonderful stories of the strange 
lands he had seen, the extraordinary adventures he had 
met with, and the marvellous successes he had achieved, 
seems to have made a most favourable impression on the 
Rayner family, while Frank himself, wearied of his long 
years of clerkship and servitude, was positively fascinated 
with the idea of becoming a partner and a master. 

"And," said Frank, for I had better let him tell the 

rest of the story in his own words, "the arrangement has 

worked out splendidly. You see, Paul," he went on, for 1 

he had Jong 2igo dropped the formal "Mr " in addressing I 

me, '*you see there are two sidts \o ovmc 'Wivcki^^^^ — --^k^ i 
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and play. Lumley does the work, and I do the play. 
That is a fair division of labour, isn't it? And I tell you, 
my dear fellow, that that just suits me down to the 
ground. Perhaps I had better explain a little. We call 
ourselves general or commission merchants, and have got 
a lot of clients or customers whom it is necessary to con- 
ciliate and please; give them dinners, make one's self 
pleasant to them generally, and all that sort of thing. 
Well, that's my department, and, upon my word, I work 
at it like a brick. Indeed," he continued, with an amusing 
air of self-importance, "I really think it is the most 
responsible branch of the whole concern. As for the 
business proper, all the beastly book-keeping, account- 
making, agreement-preparing, and other revolting details 
of our loathsome trade," — Frank had a way of using 
rather strong adjectives sometimes, "why, Lumley takes 
that on himself. He doesn't like to be interfered with, 
and you may bet your life I don't trouble him much. I 
have got to sign a few papers now and then. He sticks 
them before me, and doesn't even bother to make me 
read them; and, after giving him the benefit of my 
valuable autograph, sometimes my work is over for the 
day. Then I go and do my share of the business; look 
up so-and-so, and so-and-so; have a game of billiards 
with one party, or a rubber with another, entertain some 
of the fellows at my club, or get entertained by them at 
theirs, and so on. It is really an awfully jolly life. I 
never thought that business would suit me so well." 

Asked how this curious partnership answered finan- 
cially, Frank rattled on: 

"Oh! first rate! We are really doing very well. We 
are not exactly millionaires, you kno^, soxdi ^^fs^a:^^ wci\. 
making a very big fortune. "But 1 'vxcAet^v^.xA Ssovsn. 
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Lumley that our profits are constantly increasing, and he 
never stints me in money, though I have been really 
afraid sometimes that I was rather outrunning the con- 
stable, and instead of the dear old dad keeping me, I 
keep him, and Ethel, which is a much more satisfactory 
arrangement for all parties." 

"Then," I said, "I suppose your partner, Mr. Lumley, 
is a very good man of business." 

"Good? My dear boy! He is wonderful — a perfect 
genius. He handles figures in a manner enough to make 
your brain whirl again, and as for speculation, he seems 
to touch nothing which does not succeed." 

"And what sort of a man is he personally?" I asked. 

" Oh, delightful ! You never met such a well-informed 
fellow in your life. There is nowhere he hasn't been, 
nothing he doesn't know; and as for his anecdotes and 
stories — well, the Arabian Nights are not in it with him. 
After a bit you must make his acquaintance. I am sure 
you will be delighted with him." 

All this was very interesting to me, and so far satis- 
factory that I was glad to find the Rayner family seemed 
enjoying so much prosperity. The only drawback was 
the contrast it presented to my own very modest lot, 
though if the new discovery I had made of the virtues 
of the Gift should fulfil its promise, I, too, might ere 
long be able to boast of good fortune. 

Meanwhile my chief desire was to improve my 
acquaintance with the Rayners in the mif^st of their 
domestic circle, and this privilege Frank ]^mised I 
should enjoy as soon as the health of his father and his 
sister permitted him to ask me to their house. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. BLOOM REAPPEARS. 

I MUST now go back to the day following that on 
/hich I met Mr. Stephen Bloom at the Falcon Tavern. 
)f course, I never for a moment entertained a doubt 
hat the prediction I was enabled to make as to the re- 
ult of the race would come true, and equally confident 
^as I that I should receive my winnings in due course, 
t was a dazzling prospect, this promise of fortune; for 
o large a sum as five hundred pounds was indeed a 
3rtune to me, whose annual income at no period of my 
fe had ever reached anything like that amount. 

So it was with some excitement, but no anxiety, that 
awaited the moment when the result of the Cesarewitch 
^ould be made known. Early in the afternoon I found 
lyself in Fleet Street, and soon the newsboys came 
ishing out of the newspaper-offices with the fresh 
rinted editions of the evening journals under their 
rms; and they thrust their papers into my face, eagerly 
louting out: 

"Here Y are, sir! Noomarket races 1 Winner — winner!" 

Many a time had this happened to me before; but I 
Iways pushed the importunate urchins aside. Of what 
iterest could the result of any race be to me? Now, of 
Durse, I bought the first paper offered me; and on 
pening it, I found a brief telegraphed report of the 
!esarewkch as run less than an hour ago on Newmarket 
[eath. There it was: 

"Dreadnought . . . i 

Fancy 2 

King Henry . , . . ^ 
^on by a neck. Two lengths betweeti ^^cotA ^xA 'toct^- 
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Twenty-four ran. Within a hundred yards of the post 
Pippin, the favourite, broke down." 

I wanted to hear no further details. It was enough 
for me that my horse had won, and that my five hundred 
pounds was secure. But I felt curious to discover what 
Mr. Bloom would have to say on the subject. 

In due course my curiosity was gratified. I heard 
nothing from him until the Monday after the day of the 
race; but, true to his boasted character for punctuality in 
keeping his engagements, honest Mr. Bloom duly appeared, 
in person, to settle accounts with me. 

I was enjoying my first pipe after breakfast when he 
knocked at my door and came in, ulster coat, white hat 
with black band and all. He looked in no way discon- 
certed at the loss of his wager. On the contrary, his 
broad red face was beaming with good-humoured smiles, 
and indeed he seemed to enjoy, rather than otherwise, 
the notion of being beaten by a novice. 

"Well, Mr. Paul," he said, as he took a seat at my 
invitation, "you have pulled it off, after all." 

"Why, yes," I replied modestly; "so it seems." 

"Ah, well," said he, "fortune o' war, you see, fortune 
o' war. It's a rum start, certainly; but this sort of thing 
does happen sometimes: and all I can say, Mr. Paul, is 
that you had the luck this time, and I wish you joy of it 
with all my heart." 

I told him I was greatly obliged to him for his kind 
expressions. 

"Not a bit," he replied, "not a bit. And now," he 
added, unbuttoning his coat and extracting a big pocket- 
book, from which he took a large bundle of bank-notes, 
"iFe wiU just settle up, if you please" 

Will any mortal man blame me \i 1 ^«>j ^^ >(iDi?i ^^ 
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of the clean bank-notes, and the sound of their crisp 
crackle as the commissioner rapidly counted them out, 
sent a thrill of delightful excitement through my veins at 
the thought that all this easily-gained money was mine? 
Yes, I own to this transient feeling of covetousness; the 
experience was so novel, so pleasant, so suggestive of 
tempting possibilities, that I could not repress the sense 
of exultation at that evidence of my good^fortune.^ Yet, 
as Mr. Bloom handed me the bulky roll of notes — fifty 
of ten pounds* value each — I felt, novice as I was in 
such matters, something like shame and hesitation in 
accepting them. Indeed, I said: 

"Really, Mr. Bloom, I hardly like to take all this 
money from you. Is there no — what shall I call it? de- 
duction or commission which I ought to hand you out 
of it?" 

"Not a cent, sir — not a cent. The money is yours. 
Be kind enough to count it up and see that it's correct, 
and say no more about it." 

There was a dry, business-like tone in his speech, 
and just a little touch of offended dignity, or at least a 
hint that he would be offended if I made any further 
protest. Clearly there was nothing to be done but to 
obey his orders; so I counted the notes while he crossed 
off the payment in his betting-book. 

"Well, Mr. Bloom," I said, when that business had 
been settled, "at any rate you will allow me to offer you 
a little refreshment." 

"That I will, with pleasure," replied the commissioner. 
"Right you are, sir. It is somewhat early; but just a 
drop of whisky, cold, if you have such a thing handy, 
will not come amiss." 

Fortunately I happened to have a feyi \iQ(C(Nfc^ NsJ^ ^^ 
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some remarkably fine old whisky sent to me as a present 
by a friend in Scotland, and from one of these I pro- 
ceeded to serve my sporting acquaintance, helping my- 
self for company's sake. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Bloom, as he tasted the liquor 
with evident satisfaction, "that is rare good stuff. You 
didn't buy that in a public-house!" 

I gave him some particulars about my acquisition of 
the whisky, and Mr. Bloom thereupon treated me to sundry 
curious anecdotes and reminiscences relating to singular 
discoveries of rare liquor which had come within the 
scope of his large experience. 

Presently, after a short interval of silence, during 
which he sat reflecting, he said: 

"And now, Mr. Paul, I want to tell you something 
about that bet of yours, which is rum — perhaps the 
rummest thing that ever occurred to me in my life. 
When you selected Dreadnought in that most peculiar 
way, I thought you — well, you'll excuse the freedom of 
the language, but there is no other word for it in the 
Queen's English — a mug. That you should throw over 
such a horse as Pippin, and go and select an outsider 
like Dreadnought and stick to him as you did, seemed 
to me the act, neither more nor less than the act of — a 
mug!" 

I had not the remotest idea what a "mug" was, but 
feeling that Mr. Bloom had no intention to use it in any 
offensive sense I said nothing; I only smiled and bowed 
to imply that I fully accepted the imputation involved in 
the character of a "mug," whatever that might be. 

"But, sir," continued the commissioner, "as I ran 

down to Newmarket, sitting by myself in a first-class 

railway carriage, I turned the t\im^ ovet '\\x xxv^ \ssccA. 
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Now, sir, were you ever at one of those gambling places 
on the Continent, at Bayden-Bayden or Moneyco, where 
they play at tronty-koront and rougey-nor? No? Well, I 
have. And I will tell you of a rum thing that happens 
there sometimes. Some of the oldest hands at the tables 
will now and then get hold of a kid — a little girl, per- 
haps — and put a florin or dollar in her fist, and tell her 
to place it on any colour she likes. Well, the kid just 
goes and plays at random, as it were, anyhow; and hang 
me if she doesn't sometimes collar the pile! Now, it 
struck me, suppose the same luck should come of your 
chance shot — for your selection of Dreadnought of course 
was only a fluke, and nothing else — rummer things than 
that have occurred before now. So, thinks I, as I ran 
down to Newmarket, blessed if I don't have a bit on 
Dreadnought myself!" 

This was interesting. Was it possible that, after all, 
my prophetic information could be made use of, in some 
way and under some circumstances, by other people? 

"Well," Mr. Bloom went on, "I got down to New- 
market, and the next day in the inclosure I thought I 
would try my luck with Dreadnought. Presently up comes 

Lord , well, never mind his name, I never mention 

the names of my clients. I knew he had a good book 
by which he stood to win a pot of money if all went 
well, and couldn't lose much at the worst — I needn't ex- 
plain how it was, you wouldn't understand it — but, of 
course, an outsider like this winning would have upset it. 
So I says to his lordship, 'What do you say, my lord, to 
having something on '" 

Here Mr. Bloom stopped short, and looked 2X \ssst tot 
a moment in silence, and with a singulax e'x?gite^'^\oTL oJl 
bewjJdeiwent on his countenance. Then Tae coTiXva»A^' 
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"Will you believe it, Mr. Paul, that the name of the 
horse that I was going to mention to his lordship, the 
horse that you pitched upon in that most remarkable way, 
went there and then clean out of my head? And do 
what I could, I couldn't remember it. It was most extra- 
ordinary! No such thing ever happened to me all the 
years I have been on the turf. If there's one thing I am 
strong in it's memory. I know the Stud Book pretty well 
by heart; ah! and I could tell you the winners and jockeys 
of every Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, Cesarewitch, and a good 
many more events besides, for the last half century. If 
I were to lose my betting-book to-morrow, I could write 
up my engagements from memory, without a mistake, bar 
none. Yet here I couldn't recollect the name of that 
horse, rack my brains as I would." 

I said it was certainly very strange; as indeed it was 
from any point of view. 

"But that's not all," continued Mr. Bloom. "That was 
rum enough; but there's rummer to come. Perhaps now 
you will say, *Why didn't you look up your betting-book, 
Bloom?' So I did, of course. I looked and looked in 
the place where I thought I had entered your bet, and, 
in fact, backwards and forwards, and up and down, but 
blessed if I could find a word of it! It was clean gone 
— at any rate, so it seemed." 

I again remarked that it certainly was very strange. 

"Ah!" said the commissioner. "But I haven't done 
yet. You may believe me or not, but as soon as the 
number of the winner went up at the post, and before a 
soul could shout his name, that name came back in my 
mind as the name of the horse you had backed — Dread- 
nought! Then I opened my book, agjaati, axA ^<fe\^ '^•js* 
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the entry of your bet, the entry I thought was missing, 
plain as print! What do you think of that?" 

And he brought his great hand down on the table 
with a mighty slap to emphasize his astonishment at the 
extraordinary facts he had stated. 

To me, of course, the position was perfectly clear, 
and my only surprise related to this new and startling 
development of the influence of the Gift. I had already 
experienced, in the case of my dealings with Ricketts 
and his printer, not to mention the test I applied to my 
own derk, ample proof that the spell which tied my 
tongue and prevented me from revealing my knowledge 
extended to all others who came in contact with that 
knowledge, and that no one could make use of it nor 
act upon it in any way. Here was only another proof of 
the same rigid law. To ask me to account for the 
phenomenon as it manifested itself to ordinary mortals 
was embarrassing. 

Fortunately for my comfort, Mr. Bloom did not press 
his question, but proceeded: 

"Upon my word, I half believe it's magic!" 
Magic! I must have started somewhat violently, as 
indeed I might; for I found the commissioner piercing 
me with that sharp eye of his, and looking at me with 
some suspicion. But he turned it off with a laugh. 

" Of course I don't mean that exactly. But you see, 
Mr. Paul, we sporting men are apt to be rather supersti- 
tious; and if I am not mistaken," he added with another 
keen glance, "you are a bit given that way yourself. 
Anyhow it seems a queer thing — quite unaccountable — 
my making such a mistake. If it were \.o 'Vva.^^^xv ^'^^ax^-k 
blessed if I wouldn't go and see a dodot ^JoomX. \V "Wsv^"^ 
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Steve Bloom's memory and eyesight are begimiing to fail 
him, there must be something up, you bet." 

Here he paused to take a sip of his whisky and 
water. Then pulling two or three newspapers out of his 
pocket and placing them by his side on the table, he 
settled himself back in his chair and began again : 

"And now, Mr. Paul, having had such luck over your 
first shot, what do you say to have another try, eh?" 

Another try? I had not contemplated this. Some 
people, and especially such as have been accustomed to 
sporting and betting, will probably laugh at what they 
would doubtless call my "greenness;" but the fact is I 
really felt content with the large sum I had won, and 
had no intention, at least for the present, to repeat the 
successful experiment I had made. Of course, nothing 
would have been easier for me than to select another 
horse and back it. But to take this course with that 
honest, straightforward man. Bloom, struck me as being 
something like downright robbery. Such was my first 
impulse. Then, on further consideration, I reflected that 
to do the same thing again would be not only unfair, 
but rather risky. If the commissioner thought the cir- 
cumstances attending my first venture almost magical, 
what would he think of a second like it? To what strange 
complications and difficulties might it not give rise? So 
for every reason I thought it prudent not to make an- 
other coup just yet. 

"Well, no, Mr. Bloom," I said; "I don't think I will 
try again. I might not be so lucky next time; but it is 
not that This money I have won is really a very large 
sum for me, and to tell you the truth I am satisfied." 

Jlfh Bloom seemed immenseVy t\cJs\ft^ ^\. ^^^. "^^ 
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slapped his hands on both knees and fairly shouted with 
laughter. 

"Upon my word!" he exclaimed, "you are a mug — 
excuse me, I really can't help sapng so. But look here, 
sir," he added, changing his tone, "you have won what 
you seem to consider a pretty tidy sum of me, and I 
think you might give me a chance of getting some of it 
back, anyhow." 

He had me there, certainly. It put matters in a new 
light. If it were mean on my part to bleed him again 
by the exercise of my secret power, it would be hardly 
less so to pocket his money and give him no chance of 
"revenge." No sooner had this idea occurred to me 
than I saw my way to a compromise. 

"I wi// have another bet with you, Mr. Bloom," I said. 

"That's right," he answered. "Here's the paper with 
the list of expected starters for the Cambridgeshire, the 
week after next, and the present state of the market. 
Take it and make your selection." 

I took the paper and looked over the list. It was a 
long one, comprising the names of something like forty 
horses, and witii odds against them ranging between one 
hundred to thirty and a hundred to one. 

If a horse which I had selected were to win, ob- 
viously I could command another large sum. But, as I 
have already said, I would not do this. No, if I were to 
bet again it must be in the ordinary way, and entirely 
by chance. 

"Well," I said, "look here, Mr. Bloom, if I make an- 
other bet with you it must be on one condition." 

"Ah!" 

"That yon make a selection fox me?' 

"Very well, sir/' he replied, thoug|l[i a^^^eu^-^ ^Xx'O^^ 
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disappointed at my proposal; "as you please. But to 
tell you the truth — as of course I would like to do the 
best I can for you — it is not very easy to say this time 
which is the most likely horse to select. It's a nun 
field, and though the betting varies, there's at least half 
a dozen that seem to me to have pretty nearly equal 
chances." 

Thereupon Mr. Bloom proceeded to go into a great 
mass of technical detail as to the respective merits of the 
various horses, which I need not repeat, and which in- 
deed I could not if I were to try. At last said he: 

"There's three likely horses I could pick out — Am- 
ber, King Henry, and Phoenix — any one of which might 
win. And as we must take one of them, suppose we say 
— hum — ha — Phoenix ! " 

The odds against Phoenix at that time were a hun- 
dred to thirty. 

"Well," I said, "then I will back Phoenix, Mr. Bloom." 

"Right you are, sir," exclaimed the commissioner, 
taking out his betting-book and pencil. "And what shall 
we say? A fiver?" 

"No," I replied, "I will increase the figure this time. 
Please put me down as backing Phoenix to the amount 
of a^ 1 50." 

In fact, I rather wished to lose that sum to Mr. Bloom, 
so as to repay him part of the large amount I had already 
won of him; while, if by any chance I should win again, 
at least I could take the money with a clear conscience. 

"Whew!" Mr. Bloom whistled; then, laughing, "Why, 
you are getting quite a plunger, Mr. Paul. Very well, 
^^150 be it." 

And he made a memotaadum of the bet — ^500 to 
^iS<^ Against Phoenix, 
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It was not until he had completed the entry that I 
put the question which now, of course, there was no harm 
in asking: 

'*What horse will win the Cambridgeshire?'' 

Judge of my amazement when the answer flashed 
into my mind: 

"Phoenix!'' 

I endeavoured to cover my excitement by taking up 
the newspaper again, while Mr. Bloom, in the meantime, 
helped himself to another dose of whisky and water. I 
intended deliberately to select some horse, almost any 
one would do, and back it to a substantial amount in 
order at least to give back to Mr. Bloom a portion of the 
money which I had won of him, and which, with the 
new bet I had made on Phoenix, would put in my pocket 
one thousand pounds. I pitched upon a horse against 
which the odds were ten to one. 

"Now, Mr. Bloom," I said, "I am going to make an- 
other bet with you. I want to back Fairy as well as 
Phoenix." 

"Ah!" replied the commissioner; "that's right. You 
are getting on. We shall have you making a nice little 
backing-book before long. Well, and what shall we say 
about Fairy? A couple of fivers, eh?" 

"No," I said, "I would like to back Fairy for d^ioo." 

This fairly astonished Mr. Bloom. He was evidently 
turning over in his mind the Dreadnought business, and 
it was quite a minute before he could find his tongue. 

"Back Fairy for d^ioo at ten to one? Why, what on 
earth are you up to? If Fairy does not win, or Phoenix 
either, you just drop half what you have already gpt, 
that is £250; and even if Phoenix is fvisV, ^ouV>'5>'^ £\C)s:^ 
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"Well," I said, "but then if Fairy should win I gain 
d^ijOoo, less my loss on Phoenix," 

Mr. Bloom seemed greatly discomposed. 

"Now look here, Mr. Paul," he asked, and I confess 
I did not at all like his tone, "what's your little game? 
Do you mean to tell me, upon your word of honour as a 
gentleman, that you know nothing whatever about Fairy 
— that you have had no tip about her?" 

"Upon my word of honour, Mr. Bloom," I answered 
very seriously, "I never heard of the existence of this horse 
till I saw its name in the paper just now. My selection 
of it is prompted by nothing but the purest chance." 

"Then why did you choose her?" he inquired, with 
another of his penetrating glances. 

"Why," I said, "I will tell you frankly. I selected 
Fairy and backed her for ^^100 for no other reason but 
to give you a chance of winning back part of your 
money, supposing that Phoenix were to be first in the 
race. I am not particular about Fairy; I Will take any 
other horse you like, if you prefer it." 

"No, Mr. Paul, no," replied the commissioner; "I be- 
lieve you are acting straight, though it does look rum, 
certainly. Fairy it shall be. I won't lay the bet myself, 
but I will back it for you; and if you win it, well " 

He seemed quite at a loss for words to indicate his 
opinion of such a contingency; so he did not finish his 
sentence. He entered my second bet immediately after 
the first, writing the memorandum out in more than 
usually large and plain letters and figures, for he after- 
wards showed me the book, sapng: 

"There it is, you see, clear enough; and all I can 
say is, that if those words go a-m\^^\w% before the racc^ 
iti Dotbing else but magic " 
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I laughed, and said I was sure that there would be 
no mistake this time. And then Mr. Bloom, still looking 
very much puzzled, took leave of me and quitted my 
rooms. I accompanied him to the head of the staircase, 
and heard him mutter to himself as he descended, not 
in the scornful tone in which he had a few days before 
uttered the name of Dreadnought, but in an inquiring 
and meditative manner, "Fairy!" 

CHAPTER IX. 

AT THYME BANK. 

Every day on which I called at the hospital the re- 
ports of Mr. Rayner's health became more and more 
favourable. It is unnecessary to go into details respect- 
ing these changes for the better in his condition, although 
they were fully explained to me by his son from the in- 
formation of the doctors. Of Frank himself I saw a good 
deal, and in fact the improvement in his father's health 
enabled him sometimes to leave the hospital during the 
day for an hour or two or more, and occasionally I ac- 
companied him to his club or to some place of amuse- 
ment. Now and then also we would spend the evening 
in the same way. He introduced me to several of his 
friends, most of whom were of a decidedly lively order 
— some men of pleasure and fashion, others City men 
who seemed to have plenty of time and money at their 
command, and were determined to take life cheerfully. 
With these people Frank appeared to be immensely 
popular, which was not surprising, as he was always full 
of animal spirits and easy good-nature , trealm^ ^ tsnsxv 
alike, good or bad — and his set, it struck icva, ^^l's* ^XynSSs. 
mixed — as though they were the best fe\\oN<j^ m \)cifi. ^o\S.^. 
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His demeanour in this respect suggested tomae the some- 
what cynical thought: if you treat all men as though they 
were good fellows, it is certain that you will soon get to 
be thought a good fellow yourself. Some of Frank's 
friends I could easily see adopted this course out of policy; 
but with him it was perfectly natural and unaffected. I, 
for my own part, could not follow the example of either. 
I must discriminate between those I like and those I do 
not like — between men who seem to me true and honest, 
and those I consider false and untrustworthy — and deal 
with them accordingly. This is not the way to earn 
popularity, I suppose; but it happens to be my way, and 
I am not ashamed of it. 

Naturally I was tempted now and then to exercise 
the Gift on some of these gay sparks, and, as might be 
expected, the results were often curious. Ordinary pre- 
dictions made by them as to public or private events I 
put to the test for my own satisfaction, and a strange 
study it was of the fallibility of human judgment. It was 
amusing, for instance, to hear some pompous, dogmatic 
oracle laying down the law on some subject of general 
speculation with his "I tell you it can't be, sir; nothing 

of the sort can possibly take place, because " for 

this, that, and the other reason which to the speaker 
"was as clear as daylight, by Gad!" And then a word 
to my mental monitor, and the confident predictions of 
the plausible oracle all fell to pieces like a house of cards 
— to my own eye, at least. I gathered, besides, a hun- 
dred strange facts about the future of my companions, 
not always touching their ultimate fate, but sometimes as 
to where they would be, or what they would be doing, 
that time next week or next moivlVv ot next year, as the 
^case might be, and so fortli, tiaa \^?wie ^xwm^ l^s:&a&Ni\K. 
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ally different from that which they anticipated. A man 
who was going to a ball next Monday was destined to 
be laid up with gout on that date; another who had 
booked an engagement to lunch on a certain day a week 
hence would have to break it to attend a funeral. A young 
man who had great expectations from a rich uncle was 
blissfully unconscious that his relative would marry his 
cook and leave her all his money. 

As on former occasions, some of these revelations 
were of a very sad and tragic character. Here was a 
man destined to break his neck in the hunting-field, 
there another who would shortly be drowned while skat- 
ing. Hence it was that I never ventured to put any ques- 
tion touching the fate or prospects of Frank Rayner him- 
self. I was fast becoming so sincerely attached to him, 
and I was so well aware of the weakness of his character, 
that I feared to inquire too closely into what the futiure 
might have in store for him. 

In all these various gatherings and festivities I never 
once came across Frank's partner, Craven Lumley, though 
he was often referred to in the course of conversation in 
the sense in which Frank spoke of him, as a wonderfully 
clever fellow, and sometimes even as a "doosid good fel- 
low." But the fact of my not meeting him was easily ac- 
counted for by his reputation as a man who stuck very 
close to business, and never seemed to care for pleasure 
or recreation. In fact, most of these frivolous gentlemen 
appeared to stand rather in awe of this hard-working man 
of business, and I rarely, if ever, heard any desire ex- 
pressed that he should show himself among^them. 

A short time before I should not have been able to 
associate with such gay companions, Wx. \\syw \ caxiS.^ 
much better afford to do so, having atajV^ xaa^Tvs* ^XxMi 
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command, and being certain of securing more. So I took 
my part in their little dinners and suppers, their visits to 
the play, and other amusements, though it was really 
more for the sake of Frank's companionship than for any 
particular love or taste that I felt for such dissipations. I 
was eager to improve my acquaintance with Frank in 
every possible way, not only because I sincerely liked him, 
but because of my strong desire to be admitted into his 
family circle, and to see more of his sister. 

I was fated to see her again sooner than I expected. 

Mr. Rayner, as I have said, got gradually better and 
better. But, as he improved, he caused some embarrass- 
ment. As soon as he was able to talk a little, his 
thoughts seemed to turn to his daughter. One day he said: 

"Where is Ethel? Why does not Ethel come to see 
me?" 

Now I learned from Frank that his sister's health had 
been very precarious. She varied greatly from day to 
day. Sometimes, he said, she was tolerably well and 
cheerful, at others she became painfully nervous, and was 
plunged into a state of the deepest depression. The least 
cause of excitement of a distressing character would up- 
set her and render her ill for many hours. Hence she 
was always kept from visiting the hospital, eager as she 
was to be with her father, for whom she felt a devoted 
and tender attachment. That she fretted at their long 
separation, and that it greatly affected her health, there 
could be no doubt; but the doctor who attended her was 
of opinion that the consequences would be still more 
serious were she allowed to see him. 

And now the old gentleman himself was yearning to 
have his beJoved daughter by his side. At all hours of 
the day, and eyen at night, lie -woxAd \>^ V^^^ ^\^ 
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3w and then to mutter, "Ethel, Ethel!" in a tone which 
rank said, in his usual style of exaggeration, "literally 
►re his heart out!" 

At last Mr. Rayner's physical condition had so far 
nproved that the doctors said they were not sure whether 
le continued absence of the daughter whom he so longed 
) see might not after all really retard his progress. 

So it was arranged that Miss Rayner should pay him 
short visit, and the medical men said they must "chance 
le consequences." The promise of this indulgence, it 
;emed, had a wonderful effect on Miss Rayner's spirits. 
he became as exhilarated and excited as before she 
ad been sad and depressed — "too much so by half," 
lid her brother. But the excitement proved more than 
le could bear. Pent up and kept* under control until 
le arrived at the hospital, her agitation was succeeded, 
> soon as she was brought to her father's bedside, by 
lother violent hysterical fit, and she had not been many 
linutes in the room when she had to be carried out 
)bbing, wildly laughing, and shrieking. 

It was soon after this that I met her. I was just 
ntering the hospital to pay one of my usual visits, when 
le was led down by Frank, who, poor fellow, looked 
ery miserable; and I saw her with that same pale face 
ad fixed, sad expression which had haunted me constantly 
vrer since the day when I first beheld her. She was 
ery quiet, very calm, but apparently cold as a statue, 
he recognised me, yet only with a mournful glance, and 
'hen I, not knowing, of course, then, of the painful 
::ene which had lately occurred, raised my hat and 
ffered her my hand, she feebly put Yvti fav^ei'Sk m m\aa. 
id barely whispered some words oi gjc^eXivxv^. TV^^ 
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Frank took her out into the street, she walking as in a 
dream, and they got into a cab and departed. 

Some days passed. Mr. Rayner, though at first 
greatly unnerved by his daughter's visit and attack, soon 
recovered from its effects, and, indeed, made such good 
progress that at length it was decided that it would be 
safe to "remove him to his own house. After this I saw 
nothing of Frank for a while, and indeed I was greatly 
disappointed at not even hearing from him. I almost 
thought he had forgotten me; but he was a sadly careless 
fellow, and often confessed that he habitually neglected 
his correspondence. 

Thus I was equally surprised and pleased one morn- 
ing to receive a note from him, dashed off in his usual 
impetuous way, saying that "the governor was getting on 
famously," and that he (Frank) and Ethel would be de- 
lighted to see me if I would "drop in" that same even- 
ing and "take a bit of dinner" with them. Need I say 
that I instantly wrote in reply that I would be only too 
glad to come; and that the hours seemed ages until the 
time for my visit arrived? 

I am by no means a dandy; usually rather more care- 
less in my attire than a professional man ought to be; 
but for this occasion I got myself up as neatly as I 
could in a new dress-suit which I had recently piurchased, 
and even went to the length of obtaining an exotic in 
Covent Garden and sticking it in my button-hole, a rare 
act of self-adornment on my part. 

At last the appointed hour came, and I drove off to 
Bayswater, nevet losing sight for a moment in my mental 
vision of that pale, marble-like face and those sad, tear- 
moistened grey eyes, as I liad last ^eew lb.em, 
-What memories the sigVvt oi \i\a\. Y^cXMX^'as^^ A' 
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house recalled as I drove up to the garden gate! Even 
the stolid servant-girl who admitted me, this time with- 
out hesitation, reminded me of the first stage of the scene 
in that dwelling where I last appeared as a stranger, and 
which I now visited as a friend. There, too, were the 
tapestry curtains slung across the hall, but now looped 
up on either side, those curtains from between the folds 
of which Ethel Rayner first emerged before my admiring 
eyes. After all my longing to revisit that house to which 
I had been so strangely introduced, I could hardly be- 
lieve that at last my wish was gratified. 

The servant asked me to step into "Mr. Frank's 
room," and I followed her down the passage to that 
study, the same in which I had written out the telegram 
I addressed to him, the telegram with that mysterious 
appendix so unaccountably ordered and revoked. 

Frank was there, seated at his desk, littered with 
books and papers in the wildest confusion. "Dressed" 
as I was, I was a little surprised to find him in a light- 
coloured lounging-coat and slippers. He noticed the 
contrast himself at once, and after the first greetings said: 

"Hallo! old fellow! Got up swell, eh? I ought to 
have told you not to dress. We are quite by ourselves, 
and couldn't ask anybody to meet you, as we have to be 
very quiet. But it doesn't matter: you won't mind?" 

On the contrary, I was only too pleased to find that 
we were not to be disturbed by company. Then Frank 
went on: 

"Just amuse yourself there for a few minutes with 
the books, and so on. I have a letter or two that I must 
write, confound it! But Ethel will be down directly." 

Tlius admonished, I passed the \ir{\^ >N\vS\fc ^x^s^ 
was scribbling his letters by looking aiOMndL \!ae. xc^'^'WN' 
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and dipping into the books in the little library. Except 
as regards the litter of papers, etc., on the table, ap- 
parently only just thrown into confusion, I noticed that 
everything in the room was kept in the most perfect 
order, having an air of neatness and tidiness which ob- 
viously was not Frank's work. The books, too, were 
symmetrically arranged, not one being put in "anyhow." 
The flowers in vases on the mantelpiece, coverings on 
the chairs and side-tables in fancy-work, and a number 
of pretty and useful appliances here and there, all bore 
the stamp of a loving woman's hand — whose hand I was 
not at a loss to guess. 

"Yes," said Frank some time afterwards, when I hap- 
pened to remark upon the neatness of his apartment, 
"Ethel keeps me beastly tidy. But she is an awful 
tyrant." 

Frank's collection of literature was of a light, a very 
light, order, for the most part consisting of novels, popular 
poetry, and other amusing works, with a volume or two 
of a more solid character here and there, always very 
dean, when I happened to open a copy of one, and some- 
times uncut. But on one shelf I noticed a row of books 
which struck me as being very peculiar. In regular suc- 
cession was a series beginning with a small volume in 
very faded and tattered binding, followed by others in 
more or less slovenly condition, but getting less and less 
so as one proceeded along the row. I opened the first 
of these, and inside the shabby, ragged cover I found 
inscribed, in the copybook handwriting of a child who 
could not have been much more than six years of age, 
the following words: 

"To darling ducky Franky for his berthday from his 
Joveing sister Ethel," and tlie da\.^ m 2. ^\^^T^\5X\k3ss^^, 
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The next was another birthday-book, "from the same 
to the same," as they say in the old letter-writing novels, 
ivith the date a year later. In fact, the whole row con- 
sisted of a set of books, two or three being missing, 
arranged in chronological order for the space of about 
fifteen years, all birthday presents from Ethel to Frank, 
down to that given on the latest anniversary, and pre- 
sented "To dearest Frank, from his affectionate sister, 
Ethel." 

I was much touched by this pretty evidence of sisterly 
love, and the tender care with which the books were 
kept. It was evident that both were duly appreciated. 
Indeed, when I referred to this curious collection sub- 
sequently, Frank exclaimed: 

"Ah, by Jove! if this house were on fire, and I had 
a chance of saving any of the movables, I would rush in 
here first, and walk off with the birthday-books — that I 
would." 

It was while I was engaged in looking over these 
tributes of affection and thinking of her who presented 
them, of her sweet, sad face which I was so soon to see 
once more, that Ethel Rayner herself suddenly entered 
the room. 

Her appearance quite startled me — it was so changed. 
Sweet the face was as ever, but no longer sad or pale. 
Only for a moment, quick almost as the lightning's flash, 
had I seen her look as she looked now — that moment 
when she first caught sight of the jewels purchased for 
her by her father, and before the sunshine of her smile 
of pleasure was darkened by the cloud that followed. 
Again she looked out at me from those \aLi^<& ^^'^ ^-^^'s*^ 
but her glance was fall of kindness aivd \iAcQtftfc^ ^2cA, 
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indeed, her whole face was lighted up with the expression 
of one who is meeting an esteemed friend. 

And how charming she appeared in her very plain, 
dark stuff dress, and wearing no ornament except a httle 
white flower in her beautiful wavy hair! 

She came straight to me and offered me her tiny 
white hand, saying: 

"I am so glad to see you, Mr. Paul; I have been 
looking forward to this visit." 

"Don't you believe her," growled Frank, over his 
letter; "she's a regular humbug." 

"Oh, Frank!" exclaimed his sister. "Don't mind 
him, Mr. Paul. That's how he is always treating me. It 
is really too bad." 

"It's better than you deserve," said Frank politely. 

It was a pretty beginning, this childish mock sparring 
between brother and sister, for its effect was to make me 
feel quite at home with them at once. 

Of course I was bound to ask how Mr. Ra)mer was 
going on. 

"He is much better, very much better, I am glad to 
say," answered Miss Rayner. "I have just been with 
him, and he is quite easy and cheerful; reads his paper 
a little, and even makes jokes; for you must know, Mr. 
Paul, that papa is a wonderfully witty man, and quite 
clever. Nobody takes after him in this family." 

This, of course, was a sly dig at Frank. He was not 
very good at repartee, so he said: 

"Here, just clear out, you two, and let me finish 
these precious letters. Go into the dining-room, the 
coal-cellar, anywhere, and make yourself comfortable till 
J come" 

''There, I think we liad 'beU^x %<i, Ux.^«»^V "^^^ 
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Miss Rayner, "Frank is always savage when he is doing 
something useful — though that is not often." 

"If you don't be off at once," shouted Frank, "I will 
throw something at you!" 

So, laughing, we left the study, and without cere- 
mony entered the dining-room, where the table was laid 
for dinner. 

"It is really very kind of you. Miss Rayner," I said, 
"to treat me in this informal manner, and I must apolo- 
gize for coming in * state' in this way," indicating my 
dress-clothes. 

"Not at all," she replied; "I hope it does not make 
you feel uncomfortable. But Frank should have told 
you. He never * dresses' when he expects some of his 
best friends." 

"I am sure," I said, "I feel very much flattered in 
being regarded as one of them. Certainly I am very 
fond of your brother. I think him a thoroughly good 
fellow." 

"And so he is," exclaimed Miss Ethel with enthu- 
siasm. "He is the dearest, best fellow in the world — he 
is absolutely faultless." 

Humph! — I was not inclined to go quite so far as 
that, but of course I did not say so. 

Here the "faultless one" entered the room, and as 
the servant almost simultaneously brought in the soup, 
we took our seats, Frank at the head. Miss Rayner at 
the foot of the table, and I at the side facing the fire- 
place, over which hung a portrait of a sweet-faced lady 
very like Miss Ra3mer herself, and evidently her deceased 
mother. 

It is needless to describe wlial toot ^\^.cfc ^\. ^\Kc«:t> 
aad the playful prattle in which my ho^t ^dLVo^Nfc'ss.va: 
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dulged, in much the same strain as that which marked 
their conversation in the study. It was clear that brother 
and sister were deeply attached to each other, and it 
appeared to be their habit to express their mutual affec- 
tion in the form of extravagant reciprocal abuse. Frank 
was constantly saying the most atrocious things to and 
about his sister; but he always got the worst of it, and 
generally drew down upon himself some smart but good- 
humoured repartee which he was quite unable to answer. 

Little did I think when I last stood in that sad room, 
as it appeared then, that when I next should visit it, it 
would ring with the jokes and laughter of three merry 
people, of whom I was to be one! Had I chosen to 
apply the Gift at the time, of course it would have told 
me what was going to happen; but did I not do well to 
refrain from questioning my secret mentor, and thus re- 
serve for myself all the pleasure and surprise of this joy- 
ful experience? 

Directly after dinner we all went up together to the 
drawing-room. Frank had asked me if I would like a 
cigar, but I eagerly said that I did not care to smoke. 
What a fib! There is nothing I enjoy more than a whiff 
of tobacco after a meal. But I did not like to lose a 
moment out of Miss Rayner's company. 

**A11 right," exclaimed that incorrigible Frank; "then 
let us go upstairs and hear Ethel screech." 

So we went up to the drawing-room, Miss Rayner 
leading the way. When we arrived there I found the room 
arranged with the same exquisite care and neatness that 
characterized Frank's study, with many touches here and 
there of pretty womanly elegance. 

I will not describe the contents and appearance of 
the apartment f as descriptions oi tioAS ^oi\., \SJw5^^ ^a& 
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always tedious when nothing particular attaches to them. 
Suffice it to say that the appointments of the drawing- 
room, while neither costly nor ostentatiously aesthetic, 
were full of good taste, not a vulgar or incongruous 
ornament or bit of colour meeting the eye. 

One thing, however, I could not help remarking. 
The apartment was abundantly supplied with a large 
number of quaint, outlandish articles apparently collected 
from all parts of the semi-civilized world — odd curiosi- 
ties from China and Peru, Australia and America, pot- 
tery, savage weapons, cabinets, idols, models of pagodas, 
works in carved ivory and stamped metal, and the like. 

I could not but notice some of these things, as they 
were such articles as people, as a rule, like their visitors 
to notice. It was of Miss Rayner that I happened to ask 
a question about them, and I was struck by a curious 
change in her manner as I referred to the subject. She 
was in the midst of a laugh at some stupidity just ut- 
tered by Frank, but she instantly checked herself and 
became quite grave. 

"Oh!" she said, with a side-glance at Frank, and 
speaking with a little hesitation, "they were brought home 
by — by — a — a friend of ours." 

"Yes," added Frank hastily, "by my partner, Lumley." 

Then, as though wishing to change the subject, he 
said: "Now, Ethel, suppose you sit down and howl a bit.'* 

I had no time to reflect on this odd incident, as Miss 
Rayner at once addressed me, and in a manner just a 
little more subdued: 

"Do you like music, Mr. Paul?" 

"Very much indeed," I replied; "at least, some sott^ 
of music" 

''Ahr she said, seating herseU at Wve^ Y^^»a. ''^"^ 
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perhaps you would not care for my kind of songs. I have 
really no voice, and can only sing very simple things." 

I spoke with perfect truth when I replied that that 
was just what I liked best, and that, in fact, my ear was 
not sufficiently educated to appreciate classical or ornate 
work. 

So we turned over the music together, and I found 
that it consisted mainly of old-fashioned ballads, songs 
by great composers which were most familiar to the 
public, and not a specimen of the fashionable ditties of 
the day. 

"This is a great favourite of mine," she said, "but it is 
rather difficult for me, though I try to sing it sometimes, 
as the melody is so delicious." 

It was Schubert's exquisitely pathetic "Standchen," 
the words by Rellstab. It so happened that I knew it 
well, and that it was one of my special favourites. I said 
so, and begged her to sing it. 

**Yes, do, Ethel," said Frank, breaking out again; "it 
is not half bad. I am going to get it up myself for 
Horton's smoking-concert." 

"Then I am sure," observed Miss Ra)mer, "that Mr. 
Horton will announce that, owing to painful circum- 
stances, his entertainment will be postponed till further 
notice." 

Frank could only grunt in reply. Then Miss Rayner 
sat down and began the prelude with a dainty and ex- 
pressive touch, which showed her to be no mean musician. 

"Ldse flehen meine Lieder 
Durch die Nacht zu dir, 
In den stillen Hain hemieder, 
Liebchen, komm* zu mir." 

So she sang, and with wliat a \iWidkCi, \5mc^\£^n^^s»\ ^\. 
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little power or compass, no doubt, critics might say; but 
there were no critics present, only two men enraptured 
at tones which had the best of all vocal qualities — soft- 
ness and sweetness. As she sang, and wandered through 
the mazes of the beautiful ever-varied air, so different 
from the monotonous sing-song repetitions of the ordinary 
commonplace ballad, she seemed keenly sensible to the 
delicious sentiment of the sound and the words alike. 
Her face flushed with excitement, her eyes sparkled, her 
fingers trembled on the keys; and then — and then she 
broke down and burst into tears. 

Instantly Frank jumped up, and in an altered tone, 
with no badinage in his manner, he exclaimed: 

"There, darling, leave off. I was afraid it would be 
too much for you. She is so very sensitive, Paul; and a 
thing of this sort easily upsets her. 

Fortunately her little fit of emotion did not last long. 
The sobs soon subsided, and, while the tears were still 
wet in her eyes, she began laughing again. 

"Don't think me foolish, Mr. Paul," she said. "I am 
really not a sentimental person. It is only my wretched 
health. The least thing sets me off. I am quite a baby." 

So we closed the piano, and had no more music that 
evening. But we had something that I enjoyed much 
better — a little quiet, serious talk, and on a subject which 
gave me intense gratification. 

For Miss Rayner reverted to our first meeting, every 
detail of which she recollected and dwelt upon in a 
manner which excited in me the liveliest pleasure. 

From first to last it was one earnest expression of 
gratitude for what she called my kindness, my delicale 
consideration. The gentle manner m N^iVvic^, %o '^^ '$."^cA.^ 
I tried to break the bad news to hex — ^Scl\ ^"^X^XXNa"^^^^ 
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how I had failed! — the well-thought-of plan by which I 
calmed her excitement; the suggestion of the telegram; 
and above all, my delicacy in abstaining from attempting 
to talk to her in the cab as we drove to the hospital. 

"Oh! Mr. Paul," she said, "you don't know how I 
prayed and prayed that you would not speak to me. I 
kept thinking, *Will he try to make me talk? I hope, 
I hope he will not.' For my heart was so full, that if 
you had spoken a word, however kind and sympathetic, 
I should have broken down as we drove along. But you 
did not say anything — you did not — and oh! how I 
blessed you for it! It was so good of you — so good!" 

This was gratifying indeed, to say the least of it. I 
had, of course, no idea that my very simple proceedings 
would have had such a happy effect. 

But there was one thing that puzzled me. Minute 
as was Miss Rayner's recollection of the details of our 
first meeting, she made not the slightest allusion to two 
facts: First, the restoration of the jewels; secondly, the 
incident of her request for and her revocation of that 
addition to the telegram. Not a word was said about 
these things. Why? I need hardly say that I did not 
even hint a question on the subject. If any secret were 
involved in these points, time might or might not reveal it. 

And so the evening passed on, and passed away. 
About ten o'clock Miss Rayner looked somewhat tired, 
and Frank, with all the air of one addressing a little 
child, said: "Here, miss, it is time to ring for your nurse 
and send you to bed. Now go along like a good little 
popsy-wopsy, and don't cry to sit up." 

Miss Rayner laughed. 

^'That's the way Tm treated, ^o\i see. But I am 
'^alljr obliged to keep early laouis. "Dot^t ^o ^^^^^\Ja^ 
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Paul. You and my old bear of a brother I know are 
longing to have a smoke. You will find cigars in the 
study and perhaps — a jug of barley-water or something 
of that sort. Good-night!" 

And she shook my hand, then went up to her brother, 
kissed him and boxed his ears, and ran out of the room. 

Sit up and smoke and drink with Frank Rayner? 
That I could not and would not do. So I made an 
excuse and left him. 

Then I went out into the starry night, loving Ethel 
Rayner with all my heart and soul. 

CHAPTER X. 

LOVE AND LUCRE. 

Yes. I loved Ethel Rayner with all the deep, tender 
passion of an affectionate and emotional nature. I did 
not for a moment resist the thought, or seek to qualify 
it, or hide it from myself. I have already hinted, perhaps 
more than hinted, that she had excited in me a warm 
feeling of interest even before my visit to her and her 
brother. Let me now recognise freely that that feeling 
was the first dim dawn of love; but this was its full 
noontide heat. Never had I experienced such a passion 
before. It was not owing to any coldness of tempera- 
ment, but rather, perhaps, to a too fastidious taste, that 
I had never found myself until now attracted to any 
woman by the magnetic influence of love. I need not 
attempt to account for the present state of my feelings. 
Can anyone account for such a phenomenon in himself? 
It is one of the great mysteries of life, this "maidex^. 
passion for a maid/' and I for cue caxmoX. xvsi^^TXi^^ ^-^ 
solve it Many of my readers — ^if 1 daaac^ Vo ^tA 'SJJxOa. 
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— will understand my position, and supply from their 
own experience what I am at a loss to tell. 

Yet my attachment to Ethel Rayner, when I came 
to investigate its causes, appeared not a mere fancy of 
the moment, but based as much on reason as on senti- 
ment. In her I felt that I had at last found the woman 
whom I could wish to make my wife; and the thought 
that she might be destined never to be my wife was a 
prospect which I could regard as nothing less than a 
calamity. 

It was not alone the charm of her beauty — for she 
was more beautiful in my eyes than any living being — 
nor the gentleness of her manner, nor the sweetness of 
her voice, nor even the many evidences of a true and 
loving disposition that she displayed, which fascinated 
me; but most of all, that subtle sense of sympathy, the 
feeling that in thought, taste, sentiment, in every quality 
of heart and mind, she was one with me, attached my 
soul to hers. Here was a won^an that I could make not 
only my wife, but my friend, my companion, my pet. 
Did she love, or could she love me? Oh! she could 
not help it. I felt by an irresistible instinct that I had 
but to put the word, and her heart must — it must — 
respond to mine. 

But would she ever be mine? A thousand accidents 
of life might prevent the .realization of this dream. Her 
health was delicate, she might soon fade away. There 
might be some one dearer to her than I could ever be. 
No, no, not that, not that! I could not believe it possible. 
And yet, what folly! Here was I, gifted with a power 
denied to all other men, possessed only by myself, the 
power to solve in an instant, by a word, the one question 
which was to me ngiore thajx a\V \)aft ^^cx^\.^ ^I'^^nsc^^^ 
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— will she ever be my wife? But as this thought passed 
through my mind I shrank from it with horror. No — 
no — no! Hear it not, thou awful spirit that dost haunt 
my brain like the shadow of my soul. I have asked no 
question, give me no response. Tell me nothing — no- 
thing. Even if in a rash moment I should be tempted 
to inquire: "Will Ethel Rayner ever be my wife?" hear 
me not; be silent as the grave. Could I bear without 
madness to hear the cruel answer, if that answer should 
be— "Never!" 

No; I felt I must simply live and hope for the best, 
like ordinary mortals. After all, every chance seemed in 
my favour. There was no sign that I could perceive, no 
hint had been given to me, that Ethel's affections were 
otherwise engaged. I had observed, it is true, some 
points of mystery in her conduct, but these in no way 
indicated that she loved someone else with a lover's 
love. It was at least only reasonable to set these down 
to her hysterical condition, which in all probability was 
of purely physical origin; and I knew enough to be 
aware — for I had consulted medical works on the sub- 
ject — that ill-health such as hers was by no means in- 
curable. If, then, she were free, what was to prevent my 
gaining her affections? Her brother was my dearest 
friend, and I was sure he would like to have me as a 
kinsman by. marriage. As for her father, I knew little 
about him, but felt certain, from what I had gathered of 
his disposition and his affection for his children, that he 
would never stand in the way of his daughter's happi- 
ness. I myself was a gentleman by education and posi- 
tion, and there was nothing in the worldly circumstance?* 
of the Rayners that could render me \MKwot^i)K^ \55 ^^^>x^^ 
to enter tiieir family. Besides, was 1 uoV ov^ ^^ \iv^- 
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road to independence, to wealth, even, if I chose to take 
advantage of my opportunities? 

I was glad that this last thought struck me, as I sat 
meditating over my new passion in the silence and soU- 
tude of my chambers late at night, after my return from 
the Rayners' house. I had no disposition for sleep. I 
felt that I must sit up and think — think. And here was 
a new subject of thought to divert my mind. I wel- 
comed it, for was it not intimately connected with that 
other thought; — the thought of how I should make Ethel 
Rayner mine? If I were to marry, I must acquire the 
means of marrying, of securing such an establishment as 
would be worthy of a refined and delicately nurtured 
girl, worthy of the woman I loved. For I would wish to 
surround her with every enjoyment which money and 
taste could procure. I was sure that, like myself, she 
was not one to covet wealth and luxury, yet here I had 
even both at my command. 

Surely I ought to be very happy. Imagine, if I had 
met Ethel Rayner only a few weeks ago, when I was a 
poor, struggling, almost penniless barrister, fretting my 
heart out in my lonely rooms, earnestly desiring for only 
the faintest glimpse of the future, so that I might see 
whether there was the least gleam of hope in the dark 
prospect before me. And now? Now the secrets of the 
future were so far mine that I could comqiand fortune 
at my bidding. I could become a rich man at will, the 
equal, if I so pleased, of the wealthiest heiress in the 
land. True, I had been baffled in my efforts to put the 
Gift to use in one way, but were there not many others 
in which I could make it more prolific of gain than ever 
was Aladdin's lamp? 

What had I done alieady"? \^OaL,\\\aA\i^\:L\iiefiba(^, V^ 
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on racehorses, and had won — won by two wagers — the 
sum of a thousand pounds, less the amount which I 
voluntarily chose to throw away or refund. To be sure 
I could not long continue this winning game with the 
man upon whom I had first exercised my power; but 
there were many othefs of the same stamp, and with 
care and discretion I might utilise the Gift to any extent. 
In what direction? On the turf — as a betting man! 
Somehow I did not quite like the sound of those words. 
I did not like the things they represented. At this time 
of all others the thought of them jarred and seemed out 
of harmony with my position as the lover — the would-be 
lover — of Ethel Rayner. A betting man? What would 
she, what would her family, think of me in that capacity? 
Well, money covers the ugly side of even the least 
sightly occupation, and wealth has rendered the most 
sordid trade, ere now, respectable. Still, a betting man! 
A betting man! No, I did not like the flavour of it. 

Let me leave this subject, which had become so 
distasteful to me in the abstract, and come to it in the 
concrete. For I have yet to tell what resulted from my 
second transaction with Mr. Bloom, and what he had to 
say about it. 

It so happened that it was on the very day after my 
memorable visit to the Rayners that Mr. Bloom once 
more put in an appearance at my rooms. That worthy 
gentleman entered, but not with the jovial air which 
marked his last call. In point of fact, he looked a little 
distressed and out of sorts, not to say out of temper. 

"Well, Mr. Paul," he said, seating himself, "here I 
am, you see, punctual as the post So you havepuUed 
it off again. I never saw such luck as yoMis. "^\v>j, ^<3<i- 
are destined to make your fortune on >2aa \.>axi« ^*\m^ 
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hundred on the Cesarewitch, and now another five hun- 
dred on the Cambridgeshire, less the hundred which you 
just threw away." 

I said I was sorry if my winnings were gained at 
his expense; but he must admit that the larger amount 
was won purely on his advice, and that the loss of the 
smaller one was due to my own voluntary act. 

"Quite so — quite so! That's all right and fair," ex- 
claimed the commissioner. "I haven't a word to say 
about that. You have won the money on the square, 
Mr. Paul, and there it is." 

With that he drew from his pocket another roll of 
bank-notes, counted out the four hundred pounds balance 
due to me, and placed them in my hands. 

"So," said he with a sigh of relief, "that's settled." 

Then he paused for a moment, and reflected. I 
thought he was going to make some proposal for a fresh 
bet, and I resolved that if he did, no power on earth 
should induce me to consent. It would have been sheer 
quixotism to make such a bet as would have paid him 
back the money I had won of him — "on the square" as 
he put it; and I was determined not to take from him 
any more. 

"Now, Mr. Paul," he said at last, "I am not quite 
clear whether I ought to tell you what I was thinking of 
sa)dng. There are secrets on the turf, you know, and 
nobody is better able to keep secrets than Stephen 
Bloom, as many a one is aware. But you are a peculiar 
sort of client — excuse me — you are a gentleman, and I 
know you will not repeat to any one what I was thinking 
of telling you." 

I said I would not pTesuraft \.o *vkn[\\& \^^ cssoSA^^iM^ 
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but that if he chose to give it to me on any subject he 
might rest assured that I would respect it. 

"Just so," he replied. "I am quite sure of that, Mr. 
Paul. But this secret that I am going to tell you concerns 
not only me but another party, and I never tell anything 
about the winnings or losings of either myself or my 
clients. However, I shall name no names, so you will 
be none the wiser as to who is the party to whom I shall 
refer." 

My cmiosity was greatly excited, I must confess, and 
I awaited with considerable interest Mr. Bloom's revela- 
tions, whatever they might be. 

"Now, look here, Mr. Paul," said the commissioner, 
speaking very slowly, "I have got a request ^d a con- 
fession to make to you." 

"Really!" 

"Yes. And first for the request. The other day, 
sir, I called you a *mug.'" 

I said that if he did I regarded the expression in a 
purely figurative sense, and as in no way offensive. 

"Right you are, sir. Now will you be kind enough 
to call me a mug?" 

I said I was ready to do so if he really wished it, 
though the application of such an epithet to a gentleman 
like himself was repugnant to my feelings. 

"Thank you, sir," continued Mr. Bloom; "it was only 
what might be expected of you. But it's true, never- 
theless. I am a mug. Now for the confession. You 
remember how you selected Dreadnought, and won over 
him?" 

"Yes." 

"Then you went and selected Faitv — cva\\fc q.1 '^'^'^i^s. 
own accord, mind, knowing nothing at a\\ abowX^^ ^xa\sv^. 
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"Quite so." 

"Now, as I was going down to Newmarket again, I 
put this and that together. Mr. Paul, says I to myself, 
wins on Dreadnought, knowing nothing about it — then 
he goes and backs Fairy, knowing nothing about it; sup- 
pose he wins again? If he wins, why shouldn't some- 
body else win?" 

"Why not?" I remarked. 

"Just so. There was something very rum about that 
bet on Dreadnought, and I can't make out how it was 
his name went out of my head. Supposing the same 
lark happens about Fairy. 'By Gad!' says I to myself, 
*ril have a shy.' So when I got down to Newmarket I 
went up to a pal o' mine in the ring and asked him if 
he would lay me the odds against — ah! it was all right 
this time — out it came. Fairy, sure enough. * Right you 
are,' said he, and he accommodated me. What I backed 
i'airy for is neither here nor there. It was more than 
eighteenpence, you bet. Not enough to make me or 
l;>reak me. But that's not all. Presently up comes a 
client of mine, a pleasant young gentleman, with a sweet, 
pretty wife, and a nice little family. He is quite a 
favourite with us old turfites, we all like him, and are 
always ready to put him on to a good thing when we 
can. Well, sir, he comes up to me and says, *How are 
you. Bloom?' 'Pretty well, thank you,' says I. 'What's 
going to win the Cambridgeshire?' says he. 'Lord, sir,' 
says I, 'there's no telling; you know about as well as I 
do.' 'Come, Bloom,' says he again, 'give us the straight 
tip, old man. You've got something up your sleeve, I 
know. Let's stand in.' There, Mr. Paul, I hadn't the 
heart to refuse him. I had got that Fairy of yours — 
confound ber! — on my mind, ViaunXm^ xa& Vika z. bloom- 
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ig ghost; and when I remembered your luck on Dread- 
ought, hanged if I could keep it back. Suppose Fairy 
y any chance should pull it off and he found out I had 
acked her, what would that yoimg party think if I hadn't 
iven him the tip? Ah! it isn't a mug that he would 
ave called Steve Bloom, but a downright mean old cuss, 
erhaps; so I outs with it — the Lord help me! — and 
ives him Fairy as a Hkely winner." 

"I hope," I said, "he did not lose much by it?" 

"Lose much!" cried the commissioner; "lose much? 
l^hy, he was pretty nigh cleaned out — ruined! Instead 
f leaving me to do the business for him, he went and 
id it himself, and went in for a regular plunge on Fairy, 
le got among the bookmakers, backing the mare like 
lad, till the news spread about, and the odds against 
er went down to five to one. Then what must he do 
ut lay heavily against Phoenix, which had become first 
ivourite ! The long and the short of it is, I believe that 
e has lost nearly every penny he has in the world; and 
is pretty home will be broken up, and his wife and 
hildren turned out into the streets. And that is what 
as come of my tip about Fairy!" 

Here the good fellow paused, looking really dis- 
ressed. 

I was quite shocked, horrified, at this terrible news, 
was not to blame for it, at any rate not directly; but 
t least I had the pain of reflecting that this was one 
utcome of my meddling in turf affairs. How far the 
esponsibility rested with me, it would not be easy to 
ay; but I felt pained and disgusted. 

Then a thought occurred to me. 

"I am sorry to hear this story, Mi. "KVocfOkJ^ \ siiA. 
Jt seems to have been in some mea^\xi^ ixx^ i^M5^X^^ 
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"Not a bit of it, sir, not a bit of it," protested the 
commissioner. "It was no more your fault than the man 
in the moon's. It was all the fault of this miserable old 
mug, meaning yours truly. If it hadn't been for that 
pig-headed superstition of mine in believing in your luck 
— and you are a lucky one — I should never have given 
that young man such bad advice. But there, it's done; 
I have made a clean breast to you, and there's an end 
of it" 

"But, Mr. Bloom," I said, "I have won a large sum 
of you, and I don't want it. Will you do me the favour 
of taking charge of it, and handing it over to your un- 
fortunate client?" 

"No, sir," replied Mr. Bloom, drawing himself up. 
"That's not business. It is very good of you, but '\i 
there is anything to be done, there is only one man to 
do it, and that's not you. Whether any man is going to 
help that young fellow out of the ditch is neither here 
nor there; but if it is any satisfaction to you — I will give 
you the straight tip — he wiU be looked after." 

After this I felt it was useless to say more. Indeed, 
at this point Mr. Bloom rose, and to my great relief he 
made no proposal with a view to our entering into ^y 
ftirther betting transaction. Shaking my hand he said: 

"Well, I wish you good-day, Mr. Paul. I ccmgratulate 
you on your luck. You deserve it, because you are 
plucky and a good fellow; and if I can do anything 
further for }'ou, you have my card and know where to 
come for me. Meanwhile, here's the straight tip for you, 
which you can use as you like — Never have anything to 
do with a mug." 

Whereupon he turned on his heel, left my room, and 
/ saw bim no more. 
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After he had gone I reflected on the strange story he 
had told me. Little had I thought that my betting trans- 
actions would lead to such sad consequences. As Mr. 
Bloom rightly said, of course I was not really to blame 
for this unfortunate unknown man's ruin. Not directly, 
perhaps, but at least indirectly, and were I to continue 
in the same course, using my power for my own gain 
and profit, how many such catastrophes might not be 
laid, at any rate by my conscience, at my own door? 
This disclosure rendered me more than ever disgusted 
with the turf, and the idea of my being known to be 
connected with it. I vowed, therefore, that my latest 
transaction with Mr. Bloom should be the last, and that 
I would play no more with such dangerous fire. 

But failing that, how was I to find other means of 
realizing my desire to acquire such competence as would 
enable me to marry and keep my wife in comfort, and 
gratify all her wants and tastes? It may seem strange 
that I should have been so much at a loss to solve this 
problem with the power that I had in my possession; but 
I confess that I had had little experience of the hard, 
practical, everyday business of life, and even when I had 
hit upon any scheme for advancing my interests, I was 
so little versed in the arts of money-making, that I could 
never see how I was to take the necessary first step in 
any direction. However, I thought, time, reflection, and 
the natural course of events would probably indicate to 
me, sooner or later, the way I should go, and if I had 
but the patience to think and wait, my opportunity would 
come. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A SUPPER-PARTY. 

For two or three days I neither saw nor heard any- 
thing more of Frank Rayner or his family, but much as 
I longed to see Ethel Rayner again, and improve the 
favourable impression which I believed I had made upon 
her, the interval was so far useful that it gave me time 
to turn my attention to those practical questions of ways 
and means of which I have just spoken. I had opened 
an account at a bank in the neighbourhood, depositing 
therein the bulk of my winnings which, with a moderate 
sum of money I had previously possessed, amounted to 
not much less than one thousand pounds. This was to 
me positive riches, and at least rendered me independent 
for some time to come. With a portion of my new wealth 
I refurnished my chambers, treating myself to a few ar- 
ticles of luxury and taste which I had often desired but 
could never afford to purchase; though prudence told me 
to be sparing in such indulgences, at any rate imtil I 
should find some means of secm-ing a permanent income. 

Besides, I felt a strong desire, in spite of Mr. Bloom's 
decided protest, to go to the assistance of that unlucky 
client of his whose very name I did not know, and I had 
an idea of making some inquiries among persons familiar 
with the turf, with a view to discover whether any such 
man as he of whom Bloom had spoken had lately suf- 
fered ruinous losses, and thus identify the stranger. How 
I was to set about carrying out this design, however, I 
had not the least idea; but that, too, like my own affairs, 
must, I felt, be a matter for reflection. 

One evening I was cogitatm^ ovet >[!safc^^ ^\£l'^\x!l\s!j\ 
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chambers, sitting by my fireside in a loose jacket and 
slippers, and smoking, after having dined as usual at my 
favourite hostelry, the Falcon, where I was wont now to 
enjoy a rather more generous meal than in the days of 
my poverty. 

My rooms were much more comfortable than they 
used to be, with my new, well-stuffed armchair and Turkey 
carpet and so forth; and on this particular evening I felt 
more than ever disposed to sit at home in peace, and 
alone with my own thoughts — thoughts of many things, 
but most of all, and mingled with all, the thought of 
Ethel Ra3nier. Besides, it was a cold, miserable wet night 
out of doors, and with my lamp lighted, a good fire burn- 
ing in the grate, and the curtains drawn, I felt as com- 
fortable as a bachelor in chambers could be. 

As I thus sat smoking and thinking, there came a 
ring at my door-bell, and presently my clerk entered with 
a note in his hand, saying that it had been left by a 
messenger, who waited for an answer. A glance at the 
direction showed me in a moment that the letter was from 
Frank Rayner. How my heart leapt at the sight of the 
handwriting of her brother, as I could not but think of 
him! Was it another invitation to their house, an in- 
vitation to spend another such evening as that which 
had been so far the happiest in my life? No — my heart 
sank again — it was an invitation indeed, but only to join 
a supper-party which Frank was giving that night at his 
club. 

"Pray come, old boy," he wrote. "You will meet 
the usual lot — Bellamy, Thompson, Gadson and the rest 
— and have a good time geneiafly. "ftuX. VI ^om '^^avi^A. 
he otherwise engaged — as I know it \s vei^ ^otV \i»NlNs:-^ 
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— please send word by bearer, as I have got to order 
supper for a certain number." 

Should I go? Never had I received an invitation 
from Frank Ra3nier which I felt so disinclined to accept. 
True, I should be in his company, and that was always 
agreeable to me; but I should have little opportunity of 
any private talk with him among his gay companions, 
and with these gentlemen I was in no mood to associate 
just then. Their loud talk, and boisterous merriment, 
and certain coarse elements of their conversation, never 
had great charms for me, and now more than ever they 
were out of harmony with the state of my feelings. More- 
over, as I have said, I felt very comfortable where I was, 
and had no disposition to go out into the cold, wet night. 

No, I thought, I will not go; and I sat down to write 
a note to Frank excusing myself. Yet as I did so I re- 
flected that I would like to see him again. At least I 
might have a word with him and hear something, no 
matter how trivial, about Ethel. Then once more, the 
disposition to stay indoors, and the reluctance to meet 
those noisy men, came over me. In fact, I could not 
make up my mind what to do. 

Presently an idea struck me. Suppose I were to refer I 
the point to my mental monitor? I almost laughed at 
the notion of exercising the Gift on such a trifling mat- 
ter; yet, I reflected, there could be no harm in it. The 
Gift, then, should decide the question. But what should 
the question be? I put it in many different ways, "with- 
out, however, giving it that intention and purpose whiA ^ 
alone would secure a response. At last, however, I fixe 
upon this mode of settling my doubts: 

*'!/ I go to this supper to-night, shall I he glad o 
s^rry /Aa/ J went?'' 
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The answer came with its usual distinctness and 
promptitude : 

''Vou will be glad" 

This, of course, decided me at once, and I merely 
sent a verbal message by Frank's emissary to say that I 
would come. 

The hour appointed was ten o'clock, and shortly be- 
fore that time I sallied forth into the street, hailed a cab, 
and drove off to Frank's club near St. James's Street. 

Supper was served in a private room for about a 
dozen, and, as Frank had forewarned me, the usual set 
were there. Bellamy, of Mincing Lane; Thompson, of 
the Stock Exchange; Gadson, who was "something in 
the City" — I did not know what; Butts, who was nothing 
in particular, and other men whose occupations call for 
*no remark. If anything, the company was even less con- 
genial, from my point of view, than usual. Frank had 
among his friends two or three really bright and clever 
fellows, who often gave a higher tone to his convivial 
gatherings when they were present; but to-night, for some 
reason or other, they all happened to be absent. Ex- 
cepting my host, there was no man at the supper with 
whom I had anjrthing in common, and, indeed, for most 
of them I felt an antipathy rather than otherwise. 

They were all talking and laughing together as I 
entered the room, Frank in the midst of them, and, with 
his usual facility for being amused, shouting with merri- 
ment at the mildest and 'silliest joke. He only made a 
little dash through the crowd to shake my hand and say: 

"How do you do, old man? So glad you've come!" 

Then he once more gave his attention to some 
.facetious story which one of the group ^as \j^v5\^^ ^2cA 
left me to my own resources. 
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Presently we sat down to supper, at which my place 
happened to be at the further end of the table from 
Frank, who presided. All through the feast the same 
sort of fun and talk went on: most of it inane and com- 
monplace, as it seemed to me, and much of it, though I 
consider myself a man of .the world and no Puritan, 
peculiarly distasteful at a time when the image of a 
sweet, pure English girl whom I dearly loved was ever 
present to my mental sight, and when I every moment 
saw the semblance of her tender, bright glance in her 
brother's eyes. 

I was to be "glad" that I came to this supper-party. 
Of that there could be no doubt. For had not my 
ghostly monitor told me so, and had its predictions ever 
been falsified? Well, so far, there certainly was nothing 
to be glad about; quite the reverse. Nor did matters 
improve as the night wore on, and the champagne began 
to tell upon some of my companions. Noisier grew the 
talk, more stupid than ever the jokes, coarser and coarser 
became the stories. And there sat Frank, far from me, 
smoking cigar after cigar, and laughing and chatting 
with the men around him. Certainly, there was not the 
slightest chance of getting a word with him about Ethel 
or any other subject. 

And I was to be glad that I came! Well, I must 
have patience, I suppose, and wait. And wait I did 
until the French clock on the mantelpiece chimed mid- 
night I even listened to every scrap of conversation I 
could catch, in the hope that it might bring "something 
to my advantage." But in vain. Not a word fell that 
conveyed to my mind the least suggestion of anything I 
could turn to good account, or that could give me the 
slightest Ratification. 
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Suddenly it occurred to me as possible that what I 
as to be "glad" of would be something arising from 
le fact of my having gone to the supper, not from any- 
ling that might occur at the supper itself. Might it not 
e that the particular circumstance which was to afford 
le satisfaction was destined to arise after I had left the 
Qtertainment, perhaps even in the street on my way 
ome? So forcibly did this idea fix itself in my mind 
lat I resolved to put it to the test. 

**Will that which is to make me glad," \ asked, 
happen here or elsewhere?" 

And the answer was: 

''Herer 

So, utterly incomprehensible as the position was, I 
ill waited and listened and observed, being sustained 
1 my weariness only by the thought that before the 
ipper-party should break up something must occur to 
lease me. 

It was nearly one o'clock in the morning when we 
'ere joined by a new-comer. This was one Dudley 
inks, a young man of considerable wealth, but destitute 
like of good looks, brains, or heart — a dull, heavy fel- 
)w, with a low brow, a bullet head, and a cunning look; 
erhaps of all Frank Rayner's many acquaintances the 
ne whom I least liked or felt the least interest in. 
urely it could not be the arrival of Dudley Binks that 
'as to make me glad I came to Frank's supper! 

As the dull dog slouched into the room with that 
:oop in the shoulders which was so characteristic of him, 
lere was a general shout of — 

" Hallo ! Here's Binks. Hurroo ! " 

"Hope I don't intrude," said Binks. "^^xjX'^rj,^'^^^ 
now.'' 
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"Certainly not. Come in, come in, old chap," cried 
Frank. "Here, some of you fellows, just make room 
there for the great and good!" 

"Didn't know you had this feed on," said Binks. 
"Never asked me. Suppose I wasn't good enough for 
such swells as you." 

"Oh! go to — anywhere you like!" exclaimed Frank, 
laughing. "Of course I would have asked you, you 
stupid old Binks. But I didn't know where to get at 
you. You seem to have mysteriously disappeared. Why, 
you haven't been at the club for ever so long." 

"Well," said Binks, "I couldn't be at the club and 
Newmarket too, could I?" 

Newmarket? I pricked up my ears. 

"What have you been doing at Newmarket, Binks?" 
asked Bellamy, of Mincing Lane. 

"Doing?" echoed Binks. "What do you suppose? 
What does anybody do at Newmarket, eh? Why, attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, of course." 

Whereat there was a roar of laughter, loud and pro- 
longed. When it had subsided, one of the company 
remarked: 

"Well, I suppose you have been making a pot of money, 
as usual, Binks. Just like the luck of you rich swells." 

"Why, not exactly that," replied Binks. 

"Dropped it, then?" suggested Thompson, of the 
Stock Exchange. 

"Nor that either," said Binks. "No, I came out pretty 
well — no great shakes; but I spotted a few winners, and, 
on the whole, left oflf with something in h^d." 

"AhaJ" laughed Frank, slapping him on the back. 
SJ/ old BiDksr 



(t 
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Binks' little eyes twinkled. He seemed immensely 
attered by this tribute to his astuteness. 

"Well," said Thompson, "what did you pull it off on, 
inks? Tell us all about it, old chappie." 

"I did pooty well with the Cambridgeshire," he 
Qswered. 

The Cambridgeshire? My curiosity became immensely 

xcited, and I listened to every word that followed. Was 

possible that that dull, stupid Binks had news to tell that 

ould be of the deepest interest to me? We should see. 

"Ah!" he continued, "I was awfully cautious, I was. 
bu don't catch me napping; and I stuck to the favourite 
ke wax." 

"What, Phoenix?" asked one. 

"Yes, Phoenix." 

And then he proceeded to go into details respecting 
le bets he had made, details which I need not recapitu- 
.te, but the upshot of which was that, by backing the 
orse named and dexterously hedging his other invest- 
lents, he had contrived to come off with a very fair 
alance to the good. 

"But other fellows," he went on, "weren't half so 
larp, or rather, they were too sharp by half. Didn't 
red Wainwright come a cropper!" 

"Fred Wainwright?" exclaimed Gadson, as though 
e did not know the person referred to. 

"Yes. Fred Wainwright. Him that married that 
retty girl. Amy Standish — tall party, with blue eyes." 

"I know him," said Thompson. "Not half a bad 
)rt, and his wife, too. What nice little kids they have 
ot!" 

"Yes," said another; "I wonder ^Yiat a ^o>ix^%\SNasxx^^ 
'How like that, getting on well inbusmft^s, Voo^ -«^x&b v^ 

9* 
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go down to Newmarket for? I should have thought the 
missis would have put a stop to that. The wedding-ring 
might have kept him out of the betting-ring." 

Then there was another shout of laughter. But some 
of the company got as impatient as I was becoming. 

**Here, bar jokes," cried Thompson. "Tell us what 
Fred Wainwright has been and gone and done." 

"Why," said Binks, evidently delighted at having be- 
come an object of interest and possessing information not 
generally known, "I thought everybody knew all about 
Fred Wainwright's cropper; but as you haven't, FU just 
tell you. Well, you must know that Wainwright had some 
nice bets on the race, as he got some pretty straight tips. 
But he don't know so much about the turf as some folks 
who shall be nameless. So, not content with the good 
things he was on, he must almost at the last hour go in 
for a fancy." 

"A fancy?" echoed one of the party. 

"Yes. He got to fancy a certain horse. It seems he 
got the tip from some party or another and he quite lost 
his head and went a regular buster for this animal. 
There he was, going from one bookmaker to another, 
asking them to lay him the odds against his precious 
favourite, till he must have backed it for a pretty tidy 
sum." 

"What were the odds?" someone asked. 

"Oh, ten to one, to begin with; but the news at last 
got about that the horse was being fancied by the know- 
ing ones — which wasn't true by-the-bye — and they soon 
dropped to five to one. Still Fred Wainwright goes on 
backing the beast like mad, and, to make matters worse, 
he actually turned round and laid against Phoenix." 
^^And be lost, of coturse?" 
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'*0f course — the brute ran a bad twenty-fourth or 
something of that sort. Wasn't in the race at all." 

"Well, and what did Wainwright say to that?" 

"Say, poor devil? He was half mad. Went about 
telling everybody that he was regularly done up — ruined. 
Promised to pay everybody, but declared that he would 
have to part with every blessed thing he had in the 
world and clear out." 

"By Jove!" cried Bellamy, blowing off the smoke of 
his cigar. "What a sensational story! But you haven't 
yet told us the name of the horse that did all the mischief, 
Binks." 

"Oh, haven't I?" said he. "It was called Fairy." 

Fairy! The case was clear. The unknown man, who 
had so recklessly bet upon the horse I had selected, and 
who had brought loss and ruin upon himself by doing so, 
Stephen Bloom's unfortunate client, could be no other 
than this same Fred Wainwright. Every detail that I 
had heard corroborated the commissioner's story. But 
where was Fred Wainwright to be found? I continued 
to follow the conversation with eager ears. 

"I can't think what put it into his head to make 
such an ass of himself," said Binks. 

"Ah!" observed Gadson. "I'll bet you, old Steve 
Bloom had something to do with it." 

"Oh! bosh!" exclaimed Binks. "I know Steve Bloom 
well. He always gives you good advice, he'd never tell 
a man to back a horse like Fairy — he's not such a mug." 

Intensely excited as I was by the story, I could not 
help smiling at this last observation. Still, I was eagerly 
hoping that they would not allow the subject to droi^. 
Not a word had yet been said as to Yi^diN^^JvKmv^gpJi'Sk 
wJjiereabouts, 
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**Ah, it's a pity," said Thompson, "a great pity. I 
always liked Fred Wainwright. And now, of course, if 
he is broke, and going to be sold up, there goes that 
pretty little establishment of his, that his wife was so 
proud of — his snug villa in St. John's Wood." 

At last! Now I had it, and should find him. There 
could not possibly be two Fred Wainwrights living in St. 
John's Wood. It would be easy, no doubt, to get his 
exact address. I would wait to hear if axiyihing more 
were said about this turf catastrophe and then I would 

go. 

Frank Rayner himself was the next to speak, and he 

spoke feelingly: 

"I am really very sorry to hear this news, Binks. I 
like Fred Wainwright. He is a downright good fellow, 
and, by Jove, I should like to help him out of his scrape 
if it is not too bad, and I am sure every fellow here 
feels the same." 

For the first time there was an awkward pause. All 
were silent. Was Frank going to make any proposal for 
the ruined man's benefit? Such seemed to be the thought 
passing through every mind. 

Presently Bellamy, of Mincing Lane, drawled: 

"Well, I think when a fellow goes down he'd better 
stop down and keep out of the way. It was all his own 
fault, and I don't see why, if he chose to run his head 
against a wall, anybody is bound to find him in sticking- 
plaster. When a man's broke the best way, I think, is 
to sweep up the pieces and order fresh glasses." 

This exceedingly mild and cynical witticism seemed 

to tickle the company immensely, and everybody, except 

Frank, I am sure, appeared relieved when Binks changed 

the subject by volunteering to leW '' 3l ^x'sX x^\s. 'sxssri'' \fc 
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had picked up at Newmarket. The first half-dozen words 
of this story were quite enough for me. I rose, and 
wishing Frank "good-night," left him and his friends to 
continue their festivity without my assistance. 

Hurrying away from the room, I put on my hat and 
coat and then hastened to the door-keeper^s lodge. I 
asked for the Post Office Directory, and on obtaining it, 
turned to the Court division. In its pages I found the 
exact address of Fred Wainwright, there being no other 
of his name — Alma Villa, Marlborough Road, St. John's 
Wood. 



CHAPTER XII. 
FRED WAINWRIGHT. 

So, after all, I was glad that I had gone to Frank 
Rayner's supper-party. If I had not done so, it would 
doubtless have been diflicult, if not impossible, to obtain 
the information which I desired respecting Mr. Bloom's 
unlucky client. It was clear that after the talk of that 
night little or nothing more would have been said about 
Fred Wainwright and his troubles among Frank's set. 
He would have dropped out of their circle and their 
memory like a pebble cast into the ocean, and there, so 
far as they were concerned, would have been an end of 
him. Such is the way of the world. 

As for me, my mind was made up. Whatever Mr. 
Bloom might be doing for this Mr. Wainwright — and it 
will be remembered that the worthy commissioner hinted 
that his client would be "looked after" — I, at any^ rate, 
was determined to have some share in the assistance 
given to him. Notwithstanding Mr. BIootcv'^ ^xcAfc%\a5CYCs^, 
J could not shake off the sense oi bemg^ m 's.wGfc ^^ 
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responsible for his losses, and I was resolved to clear my 
conscience in the matter. 

In accordance with these ideas, on the day after 
Frank's supper-party, I drew out of the bank in which 
my money was deposited the sum of five himdred pounds, 
and placing the amount in banknotes in my pocket, pro- 
ceeded straight to St. John's Wood. 

It was early in the evening when I arrived at Mr. 
Wainwright's residence, and there was still light enough 
to perceive that it was a pretty home indeed which was 
threatened with ruin. A charming little house was Alma 
Villa, built as it was with more than ordinary good taste, 
and standing as it did in the midst of its carefully kept 
and beautifully laid-out grounds. And when I was ad- 
mitted into the entrance-hall, I could see that I had 
lighted upon the very moded of an elegant and com- 
fortable English home. While I was speaking to the 
servant and giving my card, two beautiful children — a 
boy and a girl, rosy, plump, and healthy, with deep blue 
eyes and masses of golden hair — came bounding into the 
hall and stood with pretty shy curiosity to see the 
stranger. 

"Mr. Wainwright," said the servant, "had not come 
home yet, but was expected very soon. She would take 
my card in to Mrs. Wainwright." This she did. Then 
on returning she asked me to step into the sitting-room, 
where, as I entered, a really beautiful woman, fair and 
tall, and with blue eyes like the children's, but with a 
somewhat pained and anxious look on her face, bowed 
to me and asked me to be seated. 

She had my card still in her hand, and glanced at 
it, apparently to make sure of my name. 

''I have not the pleasure oi 70\xc ^.cc^^YctoCkK.'^^ Mr^ 
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Paul," said she, with all the air of a well-bred lady, 
though with evident uneasiness; "but I suppose you have 
come to see my husband about some private business?" 

"Yes," I said; "my business with Mr. Wainwright is 
quite private," for obviously it would not do to begin to 
talk about it to his wife, as of course I could not be 
aware how far she might be acquainted with the state of 
his affairs. 

After this Mrs. Wainwright sat silent for some little 
time, occupying herself with her needlework, at which 
she had been engaged when I entered. I could see all 
the while, however, that I was a source of great anxiety 
and embarrassment to her, for I noticed that she every 
now and then cast upon me a rapid glance, so quick as 
hardly to be detected, as if she sought to gather from 
my appearance some indication of the nature of my 
business. 

At last it seemed as though she could no longer bear 
the suspense, so, with an effort to command herself, she 
said: 

"I hope, sir, you — you have not come about anything 
— unpleasant." 

"Not at all," I replied cheerfully, delighted to have 
the opportunity of reassuring her. "The object of my 
visit is quite otherwise." 

She looked less anxious, but evidently puzzled, and 
nothing more was said. 

I had been nearly half an hour at Alma Villa, when 
I heard the rattle of a latch-key in the street-door. Mrs. 
Wainwright sprang up at once, and saying "Here is Mr. 
Wainwright — excuse me," hurried out of the room. 

She accidentally left the door a^at , %o \ co\i\.^ ^^^. 
help bearing that husband and mfe ^ei^ c»xrj'va% <2J^ "^ 
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whispered conversation, of which I caught the words in 
the man's voice, "Don't know him," "Wonder what he 
wants?" "Eh? Nothing unpleasant? We shall see." 

A moment after, and a tall and very handsome man, 
with dark eyes, hair, moustache, and beard came in. As 
I rose he looked at me somewhat sternly, and even sus- 
piciously, and bowed in a most distant manner. The 
position was a little awkward; but I thought the best 
plan would be to come to the point as soon as possible. 

"Mr. Wainwright," I said, "you do not know me, and 
I dare say you are greatly surprised by my visit. I have 
already told your wife that my object in calling on you 
is not an unpleasant one. Let me say at once that I 
happen to know, no matter how, that you have lately got 
into some difficulty of a pecuniary nature, and that, for 
reasons of my own, which I cannot possibly explain, I 
desire to render you any assistance that may lie in my 
power." 

Naturally Mr. Wainwright looked very much astonished, 
but I fancy there must have been something in the tone 
of voice in which I spoke that did not displease him. 
So he said, very courteously: 

"Will you take a seat?" 

I took a chair accordingly, and he did the same. 

"Really," he said, "I must ask you to explain your- 
self more fully, Mr. Paul. It must be perfectly obvious 
to you that until you have done so I cannot make any 
reply to your most singular communication." 

I need not continue to report our conversation ver- 
batim. Indeed, were I to do so, I should be only repeat- 
ing much of what is already known to those who have 
read these pages. Suffice it to say that, without making 
*he slightest reference to Mr. BVootcv ot \v\s» 'sNaXsxcA.wts. — 
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for it will be recollected that I was under a pledge to 
the commissioner to respect the confidence he had re- 
posed in me — I gave Mr. Wainwright to understand that 
I knew all about his unfortunate error in backing Fairy, 
and was aware of the fact that he had sustained heavy, 
perhaps ruinous, losses in consequence. That I should 
have become possessed of this information could not, of 
course, surprise him, for had he not himself proclaimed 
his disaster all over Newmarket Heath? What I had 
some difficulty in impressing upon him was the entire 
bona fides and disinterestedness of my offer to help him. 
That oflfer took this form: if he was really obliged to 
sacrifice his property in order to pay his turf debts, I 
would begin by lending him 5^500 towards starting the 
world afresh, and assist him further if necessary, and, if 
I should have the means, at a future time. At first he 
thought I was proposing a regular money-lending trans- 
action, and talked about security, interest, and so forth. 
When I declared that nothing of this sort was in my 
mind, it may well be understood that he was quite at a 
loss to see why an utter stranger like myself should come 
forward in this way to offer him such substantial and 
gratuitous aid. 

Of course I told him that my motives were entirely 
secret, and could not possibly be revealed, as obviously 
I could not tell him, pledged as I was to Bloom, that it 
was my accidental selection of Fairy which was the ori- 
ginal source of his losses, and a false or disingenuous 
reason, I need hardly say, I could not give. All this 
puzzled him exceedingly, but at last he began really to 
appreciate what he was pleased to call my wonderful 
kindness, though he declared, with maxv^ ^'SK^\^^i\^^^ ^*n^ 
gratitude, that he could not poss\b\y aeee^x. *\N.. 
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"Besides," he added, "to tell you the truth, Mr. Paul, 
my case, though bad enough, goodness knows, is not so 
desperate as I thought it at first. The debts I have in- 
curred through my own inconceivable folly are very heavy, 
it is true. I could pay them; but if I did so I should 
have to sacrifice every penny I have in the world, all my 
wife's money, and the proceeds of the sale of my furni- 
ture. Fortunately, I have a good friend, nobly kind- 
hearted as yourself — I need not mention his name — and 
he has so contrived matters as to give me time to meet 
my obligations. Meanwhile, I assure you, Mr. Paul, that 
I shall profit by the terrible lesson I have received — 
abandon all further connection with the turf, never make 
another bet in my life, but devote myself to my legitimate 
business, in which I was reasonably prospering, making 
a living quite sufficient to keep my wife and family, with 
every hope of doing better still." 

A little disappointed at the failure of my mission, I 
nevertheless felt gratified to hear that Mr. Wainwright's 
position and prospects were so much better than I ex- 
pected. Then I ventured to ask him what his business 
was? 

"I am a stockbroker," he answered. 

A stockbroker! The reply struck me like a pistol 
shot — but not so unpleasantly as such a missile would 
have done. A stockbroker! In a moment, as soon as 
Mr. Wainwright had uttered the word, a thought fiashed 
into my mind like lightning. Here at last was my op- 
portunity. 

I knew little about Stock Exchange transactions 
though, as a lawyer, of course I could not be quite 
ignorant of them, as I had been of the affairs of the 
' rf. Indeed, although 1 liave not. \a\)ciei\si TCk&\^\^\2>sA 
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the fact, it had occurred to hie more than once that I 
might exercise my Gift in some way and to some extent 
by speculation in stocks and shares. But it was one of 
those schemes in which I recognised a preliminary diffi- 
culty in not quite seeing how or in what direction I was 
to take the first step. And here, all in a moment, was 
the whole problem suddenly solved. 

I saw the position in an instant. My acquaintance 
with Mr. Wainwright, made for a very different purpose, 
I could now utiUze both for his advantage and my own. 
I could become the client, not of a turf commissioner, 
but of a respectable member of the Stock Exchange. I 
could become, not that somewhat disreputably, or at least 
ill-named character, a betting- man, but a speculator in 
public securities, and make such fortune as I required 
by operations on the rise and fall of markets. 

Of course I know all that has been said about stock- 
jobbing being morally as bad as betting on racehorses 
and so forth; but as a man of the world I was bound to 
recognise that from the social point of view there was a 
very broad distinction between the two pursuits. There 
was the widest possible difference between having to 
avow that I got my living in the betting-ring and allow- 
ing it to be known that I derived my income, or part of 
it, from investments in shares and bonds. The position 
is too obvious to need further expatiation on my part. 

Such thoughts as these passed rapidly through my 
mind while Mr. Wainwright was proceeding to give me 
some particulars respecting his business history. 

He had been for several years in the office of a first- 
class firm of stockbrokers, and Yiad a)oo\i\. ^^n^\5l ^^^x:?* 
l^efore set up for himself. He was geUm% ou ^^v^-^ ^^-^ 
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but unfortunately a desire to make money faster than he 
could by sticking to his own business led him to indulge 
in betting, with the painful result of which we were both 
so well aware. That was really all the story. He was 
evidently an honourable and good fellow, devotedly at- 
tached to his wife and children, a man whom I could 
trust as my agent, and esteem as a friend. 

My experience with Mr. Bloom, however, taught me 
that I must be careful. Were I to go in for speculation 
in shares in the same way as I had done in betting, 
clearly the result would be pretty much the same. I 
should excite astonishment and suspicion by my wonderful 
luck, and sooner or later the exercise of my Gift must 
prove abortive. I knew a little about Stock Exchange 
transactions, and I looked to Mr. Wainwright to render 
me au fait at the whole business. Meanwhile I could 
not but perceive that if I proceeded cautiously I should 
do so safely, and gain my object without acquiring the 
fatal reputation of being exceptionally fortunate. 

I broached the subject to the stockbroker there and 
then. 

"Well," I said, "if you will not allow me to assist you 
in any other way, Mr. Wainwright, at any rate I suppose 
you will have no objection to accepting me as a client 
and letting me do a little business with you?" 

"Not at all," he replied, " I am sure I shall be delighted. 
Have you done much, may I ask, on the Stock Exchange?" 

"No," said I; "but I have a certain amount of money 
with which I can afford to speculate in moderation, and 
I have long wished to find a means of doing so. If 
you can put me in the way of investing some of my spare 
capital I should really esteem it a service. As a matter 
of fact, I know next to nothiag aJcK>\xX ^\»0«w^ 
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I shall ask you to treat me as a perfect novice, and in- 
struct me in the very elements of the business." 

"With all the pleasure in life," replied Mr. Wainwright. 
"But first let me ask you " 

Here he was interrupted by a tap at the door. Saying, 
"Will you excuse me?" he went out, and I heard a servant 
inquire whether he would "be long." Then he appeared 
to go out into the passage, and was evidently holding a 
colloquy with his wife, which lasted several minutes. 
Presently he returned: 

"I am going to ask you, Mr. Paul," he said in the 
most friendly manner, "to stay and take a bit of dinner 
with us, if you don't mind doing so without ceremony." 

I reflected for a moment, and, having no other en- 
gagement, it struck me as being a favourable opportunity 
for commencing my education in Stock Exchange affairs, 
as doubtless I should have the chance of a chat with 
Mr. Wainwright on business after dinner. 

So I said I would accept his invitation with pleasure. 

Shortly afterwards we sat down to dinner, the only 
persons at table being Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright and 
myself. 

I was delighted with the stockbroker's wife. Never 
had I met a more well-bred and intelligent lady, while 
the charm of her personal appearance added to the 
interest she excited in me. Not a word, not a hint, was 
spoken as to the original object of my visit; but it was 
plain that Mrs. Wainwright was at least to some extent 
aware of it, for her manner towards me was more than 
gracious; it was that of one addressing an old family 
friend. 

It is needless to repeat tlie coiwei^^AAOxv ^^ \aO«- 
place. It yfa& entirely of a geuetai 0\3CC^"cXfiXv^^^^^'^^ 
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books, music, pictures, travel, the current gossip and news 
of the day, and so forth. Sometimes Mrs. Wainwright 
talked about her children, of whom she spoke lovingly 
but sensibly, and without any of that extravagant laudation 
which may be natural enough in a mother, but often seems 
a little absurd to strangers. After dinner the children 
came in, the pretty little boy and girl, Bertie and Adie, 
whom I had seen in the hall, while the nurse brought in 
the latest bom, whom of course I am bound to describe 
as an exceptionally "fine child," and who really was so, 
to do him justice. 

Then Mrs. Wainwright retired with her little ones, 
leaving her husband and myself to smoke our cigars and 
"talk shop." 

This we did for some considerable time, during which 
Mr. Wainwright initiated me into all the mysteries of 
"bulling" and "bearing," of "contangoes" and "back- 
wardation," of "carrying over" and "making up," of 
"diflference" and "loan of stock," and so forth through 
all the jargon of Capel Court. Little did he know how 
much simpler the matter was to me than he supposed; 
but I need hardly say that I kept my counsel on that 
point. 

The upshot of the whole conference was that I should 
look him up at his office in Old Broad Street, the next 
morning, and proceed to open an account. 

I had already got a sufficient insight into the matter 
to see what should be my line of action. With the Gift 
at my command, of course I could anticipate from day 
to day, and indeed to any reasonable distance of time, 
the rise and fall of every security in the market, and I 
could buy or sell out, gain or lose, as I pleased. Thus 
privileged, I could secure a foitvrofc Vn ^. n^t^ '^qtX. S5asfc\ 
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but, warned by experience, I resolved not to be greedy. 
I determined so to arrange matters that my first trans- 
actions should be of very moderate dimensions involving 
gains and losses, just leaving me a fair margin of profit 
on settling day. Thenceforth I should proceed in the 
same cautious manner, now and then landing a substantial 
gain, and at other times setting against it a judicious loss. 
My whole purpose was simply to place myself in the 
position of an ordinary speculator and leave myself with 
a handsome balance to the good at the end of a given 
time. Indeed, I determined not even to acquire a char- 
acter for peculiar astuteness or prudence, but now and 
again actually to buy or sell contrary to good advice — 
advice which my prophetic foresight should tell me was 
well justified. In all these transactions I felt that I should 
be quite safe in confining my dealings to Mr. Wain- 
wright's agency, and on the plan I had laid out for ray- 
self, I had the satisfaction of knowing that I should prove 
a valuable client. 

And here let me anticipate matters a little. I am 
now approaching a period in my strange story where I 
shall have matters to deal with very difierent from such 
sordid afiairs as money making and speculation, and I 
wish to clear the ground for other action. It is enough 
if I say at once that all the arrangements I had planned 
for my dealings with Mr. Wainwright were carried out to 
the letter, and with all the success I could desire. I am 
now speaking of transactions extending over the space of 
some months after my first visit to Alma Villa. At the 
end of the first fortnight I had added to my accumulated 
capital several hundred pounds; and little by little I in- 
creased this gain by two or three thou^axidL. ^Tt^s. x^'^Sb^. 
of course was substantial, but it was not d^-iiXvc^E^ '^^ '^'^' 
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prising, and to the mind of my stockbroker was perfectly 
natural. I never for a moment "fancied" any particular 
stock as I had "fancied" Dreadnought and Fairy during 
my very brief career on the turf, so that no selection on 
my part, if I may so call it, ever had any effect on the 
Stock Exchange. I "played for safety," and I won. 

But my operations were not confined to "bulling" 
and "bearing." Independently of Mr. Wainwright, and 
fortified by my Gift, I made investments in various dif- 
ferent directions; took shares in companies which I knew 
were going to pay good dividends, sometimes soon, some- 
times at future periods; bought land and house property 
in quarters where, I was forewarned, success was secure, 
and otherwise so applied my power that I laid the foun- 
dation of a handsome, though by no means immense, 
fortune. I have already stated what my views were with 
regard to money, and the object I had in desiring to 
accumulate a certain amount of wealth. I was never 
tempted to allow my ambition to overleap itself; but 
nevertheless, in the course of time I secured the position 
of a fairly rich. man. So cautious was my action that 
my proceedings never excited special remark, and the 
fact that I had made judicious and profitable invest- 
ments was all that was known even to my most intimate 
friends. 

It was not chiefly for myself, but rather for others, 
that I did all this, as time will show. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Frank's partner. 

Almost immediately after my first visit to Mr. Wain- 
wright at his office in Old Broad Street, and the opening 
of my first transaction with him, I chanced to meet Frank 
Rayner in the street. I overtook him walking westward 
somewhere near the Royal Exchange, and I tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

"Hallo, Paul!" he exclaimed. "What are you doing 
in the City?" 

"Oh!" I replied, "only a little business with my 
stockbroker;" for I could not help feeling a touch of 
pride in my new position. 

"That's it, is it?" said Frank. "I hope you are doing 
well. Are you a *buir or a *bear'?" 

I laughed. "Sometimes one, sometimes the other. I 
suppose you do something in that line yourself — eh?" 

^'We do," he answered. "That is to say, the firm 
does, and pretty extensively, I believe. For I leave these, 
and all other matters of the sort to Lumley, or rather, I 
have to leave them to him, as he will not hear of my 
meddling with speculative affairs. You see, he under- 
stands these things down to the ground, and I don't; and 
as I get my fair share of the plimder, of course it doesn't 
matter to me who does the brigandage." 

"Well," I asked, "and how are you all at home?" 

"Oh! pretty well. The governor is really making 
\ capital progress, though of course he is still confined to 
I his room, and is likely to be for some time." 
I "And your sister — Miss Raynei*)" 
I ^'Etbel is all right— at least, as ^^\\. ^^ '^^ ^^^'^ "^ 
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Rather on-and-offish. She insists on nursing the da 
herself, and that is rather a worry; but of course tl: 
work is not so heavy as it was." 

"I intended," I said, my heart beating violently 
the thought, "to call as soon as I should hear that yoi 
father was fit to receive visitors." 

"Oh!" cried Frank, "don't wait for that. Come i 
and have another evening with us. It won't disturb tl 
governor if we don't make too much row." 

Another evening at the Rayners! Another evening 
heaven ! 

"When will you come?" Frank went on. "Suppo 
we say Thursday, eh? Just a bit of family dinner as I 
fore at half-past six, and no ceremony." 

I said I should be indeed pleased to do so, ai 
never spoke more sincerely in my life. 

"By-the-way," said Frank, as though recollecting son 
thing he had forgotten, "my partner, Lumley, is comi 
to dinner on Thursday." It struck me that there was 
slight alteration in his tone as he said this, for he w 
just a trifle less airy in his manner. "But," he add( 
with some emphasis, "I would like you to meet h 
and make his acquaintance. He is really a wonder 
fellow." 

I had no time to make any reply, as at this mome 
two of Frank's City friends came up, and after the fi 
greetings proposed a game at billiards, to which Fra: 
eagerly consented, asking me to join. But this was 
no means to my taste, so pleading an engagement, 
left him. 

Another evening at the Rayners! Another opportuni 

of seeing the darling of my heart, of talking with h< 

and beariDg her sweet voice! 'WYiaX. p^^Xfix ^^\^ 
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earth could be offered me? But there was a drawback. 
I should not be able to have Frank and his sister all to 
myself this time. There was that partner, Craven I^umley, 
that wonderful person whom I had never yet seen, and 
who was to me an object of no interest whatever. Might 
he not be rather in the way with his long and marvellous 
stories of travel and adventure? Yet on second thoughts 
this might not be such bad news after all. It was not 
unlikely that Frank might hold him in conversation dur- 
ing at least part of the evening, and meanwhile might I 
not have a delightful tete-a-tete with my beloved Ethel? 
Nothing could be more probable, and I at once pictured 
to myself the prospective scene in the drawing-room, with 
Frank and his partner at one end of the apartment talk- 
ing "shop" or something else, while Ethel and I were 
sitting together at a side-table under the shaded light of 
a lamp, looking over illustrated books and photograph 
albums and chatting about — about — anything. 

Would I anticipate the reality by supernatural means? 
No more than I did on the last occasion, when my for- 
bearance resulted in such a delightful surprise. I was 
too happy in my expectations to risk disappointment, 
supposing from any cause — Ethel's uncertain health for 
instance — the evening were destined to turn out not 
quite so pleasant as the last. 

The day so eagerly looked forward to at length 
arrived. This time, warned by my former experience, I 
abstained from "dressing," but attired myself with more 
than ordinary care in a quiet "morning" suit. Then I 
set forth, my heart beating with joy and hope, timing 
myself to arrive shortly before the hour named by FraxvkL 
— half-past six. 

As soon as I entered the hou^ 1 eicj^cX^^, ^^"^ c^^xsx^^^ 
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to be shown into Frank's study as before, that neat 
snuggery which was now to me sacred ground, as the 
spot on which I first saw my Ethel in her bright and 
natural mood. But I was disappointed, for the servant 
asked me to step upstairs into the drawing-room. She 
led the way, threw open the door, and announced me: 

"Mr. Angus Paul." 

I was a little surprised at this formality, after what 
Frank had said about "no ceremony;" but another sur- 
prise was in store for me. 

Standing by the fireplace, and lounging with his back 
to it, and with one foot carelessly resting on the fender, 
was Frank, while before him, with his face and figure in 
profile to my sight, stood a man of about forty, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with dark brown hair and bushy red 
beard and moustache, and a somewhat weather-beaten 
and sunburnt face, hard and grave in expression — evi- 
dently the partner, Craven Lumley. 

Both men were in full evening-dress, from their white 
ties to their patent leather boots! 

Naturally, I felt equally astonished and embarrassed 
at my position. There was evidently a mistake some- 
where, and I did not understand it. 

As I came in, Mr. Lumley was talking in a voice 
which at once struck my ear as being singularly unpleasant. 
It was a harsh, metallic, nasal voice, with just a touch of 
the least agreeable sort of American accent; certainly not 
the voice of one accustomed to refined society. 

Frank did not come forward to meet me. He just 
took his foot from the fender, and holding out his hand, 
exclaimed, as I fancied, with the least degree less than 

usual cordiality, 

"•/ Paul, how are yow*)" Kvi& ^^\ ^y^\q»^^^ to 
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shake hands with him he at once said, in a manner a 
little more formal than was customary with him: 

"Lumley, allow me to introduce to you my friend, 
Mr. Paul." 

Mr. Lumley was at the moment standing with his 
back half turned to me. At this introduction he moved 
his head very slightly over his shoulder in my direction, 
and recognised me by something between a bow and a 
curt nod; then turned at once to Frank and resumed 
what he was saying, if indeed it could be said that he 
even paused at all. 

"Yes; and he told me that of course he valued my 
opinion more than anyone else's on the subject, as he 
need do, for I had been on the spot, seen the mine, 
examined it from end to end, and declared there was 
nothing in it. The President of the Republic, Santos, 
asked me to breakfast the next day, and when I told him 
the Salvador was all moonshine, he said that was enough 
for him, and ordered the operations to be stopped at 
once." 

I never was so astonished in my life. The cool rude- 
ness of the man simply amazed me. True, I had hap- 
pened to come in while he was in the midst of a narra- 
tion which probably was of great interest to him; but 
surely ordinary good-breeding would have told him that 
in meeting and being introduced to a stranger, his 
partner's friend, he should suspend his story for a few 
minutes, until the presence of the new-comer had been 
duly recognised. 

All the while he was talking Frank looked very un- 
comfortable, evidently feeling my position, and yet un- 
willing to interrupt his partner's coiv\et^^.\Kow« ^^\\Sn&^ 
his eyebrows and smiled faintly, as rcvwOft. ^.s \si 's.^^ 
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"He is a curious fellow, isn't he? I can*t stop hi 

This did not give me much satisfaction; but, tai 
advantage of a brief break in Mr. Lumley's flow of wo 
for I perceived that in a moment he would begin ag 
I inquired of Frank respecting his father's health. 

"Oh!" he replied, "the governor is going on ^ 
well, making capital progress." 

Then, to my further surprise, Mr. Lumley tur 
round and addressed himself directly to me in an e 
familiar manner, as though he had known me for ye 

"He has not been properly treated," said Frai 
partner. "Had I been consulted at first I would s 
have put him right." 

And thereupon he proceeded to describe the nal 
of Mr. Rayner's injuries, and set forth, with all the ai 
one thoroughly master of the surgical and medical i 
and with full command of technical anatomical tei 
how those injuries ought, in his opinion, to have b 
dealt with, and what he would have done had the pat 
been placed in his hands. 

I confess I was slightly mollified by this impro 
attitude towards myself on the part of Mr. Lumley , 
felt equally astonished at it and at the apparent ex 
of his medical knowledge. 

Then this singular man suddenly broke off and 
dressed his junior partner. 

"Frank," he said, "McEvery, of Melbourne, hai 
last sent that stuffed kangaroo and cubs. I have '. 
them set up in a glass case. It will be here next w< 
Have that cabinet there removed into the next room, , 
put the case in its place." 

"All right," replied Frank indifferently. 
T/u's seemed to me more exlraoidmai^ ^^t^ ^« ^ 
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was a man, a visitor, giving orders about the arrange- 
ments of the rooms in the most matter-of-course way, as 
though he were master of the house! I could not make 
it out at all. 

The next remark provided another surprise. 

"He is late," observed Mr. Lumley, going to the 
window and looking out into the street. 

"Yes," said Frank. "He's a very unpunctual fellow." 

Who was "he?" It was evident that another guest 
was expected. An alarming thought flashed across my 
mind; but I had no time to dwell upon it, for at that 
moment Ethel entered the room. 

She was carefully and tastefully dressed, as for a 
dinner-party, in a costume fashionable, but still simple 
and becoming. This, again, seemed to me very strange. 
Had she not told me that she and Frank never "dressed" 
when they entertained their "best friends," and did not 
Mr. Lumley and the expected stranger, whoever he was, 
belong to that category? It was rather odd! 

As for Ethel herself, she looked very pale, and her 
appearance resembled that which she presented on that 
sad yet fortunate day when I first saw her, rather than 
her bright and happy aspect when I met her again at 
home. She received me graciously, sweetly, but with 
little of that frank cordiality of welcome which she dis- 
played on the previous occasion. Evidently, whether in 
consequence of the state of her health, or from some 
other cause, she felt constrained and depressed. 

She took a seat quietly on a sofa on one side of the 
room. 

"You are waiting for another visitor. Miss Rayner?" 
I asked. 

''Yes/' she said, with someftim% WVa ^^ ^^^ ^"^ ^^^^ 
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barrassment, and without meeting my glance, 
colour came and went in her face in the ol 
manner, and I thought I detected one of those 
which I had noticed before. 

Will it be wondered at that a thought, a bitte 
thought, rushed into my brain? Was it possible 
expected guest was a rival? 



T>,:'* But at this moment there was the sound 



: •■•{;. driving up hastily and suddenly stopping, 'l 

'■' ?; Lumley, still at the window, exclaimed: 

-V<' "Here he is at last!" 

A few minutes afterwards the servant op 
door, and announced: 
"Mr. Dudley Binks." 

What an ass I had been! I was ashamed ( 
Dudley Binks ! That heavy, slouching cub, with 
v* . beady eyes, his bullet head, and his stoop! 

was, creeping into the room with his awkward 
don't intrude" manner, just as I had seen him 1 
; club supper-party. He a rival in Ethel's a 

Ridiculous! 
■ ' He was also in full evening-dress, got up in 

dandified fashion, in a dark blue coat with gil 
a stripe down the sides of his trousers, a dian 
taire in his shirt-front and a hot-house flower ir 
tonhole. Somehow this fashionable attire made 
more like a cad even than his ordinary dress. 

He began by stammering out some apol 

being late; but Mr. Lumley went up to him 

^, ;',r,, shook him heartily by the hand, and greeted him 

j^i.jl- 1 with an effusiveness in marked contrast to the 

slighting reception he had givetv \.o tcv^se^^. ^ 
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welcomed him, but less warmly; and as for me, having 
met him before, I simply bowed. 

At this moment the servant came in. and announced 
that dinner was served. 

Standing close by Ethel Rayner's side, I was in the 
act of offering her my arm as she rose, when Mr. Lumley 
said abruptly, but in the coolest possible tone: 

"Binks, take Miss Rayner down;" and the cub, to 
my intense annoyance and disgust, actually carried her 
off under my very nose. But I could do nothing, and 
had to swallow my vexation as best I might. 

Binks and Ethel led the way. Mr. Lumley took 
Frank by the arm and followed, leaving me to bring up 
the rear. 

I noticed that Mr. Lumley, as he crossed the room, 
had a very peculiar step. He did not lift his feet clear 
off the ground as ordinary men do, but just touched or 
scraped the floor with his heels. It was a sort of shuffle, 
which gave rather an ungainly roll to his gait, and some- 
how suggested a kind of arrogant swagger in strict ac- 
cordance with his character. 

Naturally, as the others had preceded me down the 
stairs, I was the last to enter the dining-room. Lumley 
it was who ordered the arrangement of the company — 
Frank at the head of the table — I wondered that the 
senior partner did not take that place himself — Ethel at 
the foot; Binks next to her on her left, I by his side, 
and, therefore, on Frank's right, and Lumley himself vis- 
^-vis to me and Binks. 

This arrangement did not please me at all; but there 
was no help for it. 

The dinner was one of some pxeleivsAOxv^ — ^ln^x^j ^>.V 
fercDt affair from the cosy, simple meaX \.o \4\v\ckv Wsr 
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last sat down in that room. The courses were few, bi: 
very choice, and great pains had evidently been taken t 
make it a dainty repast. Obviously such pains had nc 
been taken for me. 

All through the dinner Mr. Lumley's tongue hardl 
ever ceased. He talked and talked almost incessantl] 
the main topics of his conversation being his own doing 
chiefly in foreign and distant countries; the remarkabl 
people he had met there, and, according to his own an 
count, had known intimately; the compliments and d< 
ference they had paid him; adventures of which he ha 
been the hero, and in which he always achieved the mo 
brilliant success; wonderful strokes of strategy and ente 
prise which he had performed in the way of busines 
and other triumphs, of which the central and victorioi 
figure was always Craven Lumley. It is only justice 1 
the man to admit that in all this flood of talk he certain! 
did display a marvellous range of minute knowledge, < 
what looked like knowledge, of almost every conceivab! 
pursuit and mechanical or technical art, while some < 
his stories, if they were to be believed, indicated an extr; 
ordinary astuteness and capacity for what I may call shar 
practice. He gave a score of instances of the clever an 
successful manner in which he had outwitted, and got th 
best of, some rival in business, or politics, and, indee( 
admitted or boasted that there were occasions on whic 
he had to "clear out quick" from some hot-blooded cour 
try where he had executed some more than usually shar 
stroke, and where the revolver and the bowie-knife ar 
freely used. 

Yet in all this self-glorification there was no air c 

boasting in his actual manner. He told his stories ver 

^iunpJjr, just as though they related \.o ^oxaa. oJCast ^^\sks 
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confining himself strictly to facts, and in no way com- 
menting on his own conduct in terms of praise. He 
seemed absolutely unconscious that he was making any 
display of vanity — it was pure, simple egotism — the as- 
sertion and assumption of a man with unbounded con- 
fidence in himself. 

Another remarkable characteristic of his conversation 
was that he seemed to address it directly to me, only 
turning now and then to Frank, to remind him that he 
had told him some fact or other before. Of Binks he ap- 
peared to take no notice whatever. But this was no satis- 
faction to me, for it was plainly his intention to afford 
that person an opportunity of talking to Ethel, which he 
did every now and then in his own heavy, clumsy way, 
heedless of Mr. Lumle/s wonderful narrations. 

As for Ethel, I could see that she did not greatly 
enjoy her companion's conversation. She replied to him 
occasionally in her gentle, quiet manner; but, as far as I 
could observe, never said more than was necessary, or 
made the least attempt to encourage him or "draw him 
out." Thus I cannot say that Binks did much for his 
neighbour's entertainment, his efforts in that direction 
being fitful and brief. 

As for Frank, he said very little, only interpolating 
a word now and then in the midst of his partner's flow 
of talk. But he seemed to take in all that Mr. Lumley 
said with eager ears, and looked at me every now and 
then as much as to say, "Isn't he a wonderful fellow?" 
"What do you think of that?" and so forth. I of course 
said nothing; indeed, I hardly opened my lips during the 
whole of the dinner, except to eat and drink — and of 
that not much, as may well be supposed. 

Presently the feast came to an ^ivd> axA \)ftaw\^\x^^^ 
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always master of th6 situation, gave a look at £thel which, 
plainly as a look could express meaning, told her to retire. 

Of course she obeyed; rose and left the room with- 
out saying a word. 

Then cigars were produced and we smoked. Still 
flowed that flood of talk from Mr. Lumley*s tireless lips, 
passing from one subject to another, as easily and coher- 
ently as though he were dictating to a shorthand writer. 
At one point he, as it were, glided into the topic on which 
he was engaged when I first arrived — ^that of certain 
mines in South America which had been closed in con- 
sequence of his unfavourable opinion of them. To this 
subject he reverted, and I could not but notice, first, that 
he was taking particular pains to impress upon us that 
the mines in question were utterly worthless, and would 
never produce any profitable results, and secondly, that 
Dudley Binks seemed rather more interested in this 
matter than others of which the senior partner spoke. In 
the course of the conversation, if I may so call that which 
was little else than a monologue, it came out that Binks 
held a large number of shares in these mines. 

"I tell you, my dear Binks," said Lumley, "that they 
are not worth a rap, and never will be. You take my 
advice, as soon as they have the least rise, which can be 
managed, sell out and realize." 

"Well," replied Binks, in his dull, heavy manner, "I 
think I will keep them for a bit yet." 

"Oh, do so — do so by all means!" said the senior 
partner; "but bear in mind that whenever you like to 
part with them I will take them off" your hands. They 
are worth nothing in themselves, but something might be 
done with them on the Stock Exchange with a little 
jmaagement, and I know bo^N \o yioiV ^^ qt^s^^T 
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Binks said nothing; but I guessed pretty well what 
r. Lumley meant. From what I had learned from Mr. 
^ainwright, I could see plainly that Frank's clever partner 
id in his eye one of those crafty manoeuvres by which 
icurities of little or no value may be forced up for a 
me by false reports or representations, enabling the 
>lder to sell them at a favourable moment to his own 
ivantage. That was not the sort of stock-dealing that 
cared to go in for; but then "tastes differ." 

As soon as our first cigar had been smoked Lumley 
rain gave the word of command. 

"We will go upstairs now," was all that he said, as 
2 rose from the table and went to the door, with a 
lance at Binks as though to invite him to take the lead. 
he loutish dandy took the hint and left the room; then 
[r. Lumley immediately fastened on Frank and followed, 
tice more leaving me to bring up the rear. 

In this order we went upstairs. Binks entered the 
rawing-room first, and Mr. Lumley actually stood in the 
oorway holding Frank in conversation for a minute or 
vo, as though, it seemed to me, to retard my entrance. 

If my suspicions were correct, and this were a de- 
berate manoeuvre, it was perfectly successful. When we 
ot into the drawing-room, there was Ethel seated at a 
ide-table and that clumsy cub by her side. 

And now the senior partner once more addressed 
limself in the most marked manner to me, and resumed 
tie course of his endless stories. He walked up to the 
ireplace, and setting his back to it, harangued Frank and 
Qyself, till I wished a spark would fly out and consume 
dm bodily. 

Of course, all communication on my ^axV ^wvJOa.'^i^^ 
708 utterly cut off, I could concw^ uo «:R5:>3fiifc ^"5^ 
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stratagem by which I could break away from the endless 
Lumley and take Binks's place by Ethel's side. And 
there they were, those two — "beauty and the beast" I 
called them mentally in my jealous rage — sitting together 
cosily at a side-table, chatting and looking, under the 
light of a shaded lamp, at picture-books and photograph- 
albums — the very scene that I had pictured to myself, 
only with the difference of detail which substituted 
Binks's ugly form for my own. 

I was furious, mad — but what could I do? Still that 
hateful bore, as I had long brought myself to regard him, 
talked and talked — ye gods! how he talked! — with those 
maddening iterations of "I," "me," "my," "myself," 
which made me begin to regard the first person singular 
in all its forms as the most hideous word in the language. 

What was his purpose? It was as plain as noonday. 
There was that cad Binks, a rich man, evidently an ad- 
mirer of Ethel; and here was this Lumley, the tyrant of 
the family, the self-made master of the house, his every 
order submitted to and obeyed, doing his utmost to force 
that sweet, weak, gentle girl — the girl I loved with all 
my soul — into an engagement with that wretched, stupid 
hound. I would never believe that such a thing could 
be; it was too horrible, too monstrous to be thought of. 
Ethel surely could never, never submit to such a fate as 
that! Yet, was it not plain that this hard, calculating, 
tricky despot was doing all he could to bring about such 
a crime? — for a crime the very thought of it was. 

Presently the garrulous man began to talk in this strain: 

"I never stay long in one place. I have lived in a 

dozen different countries, and never stopped in any one 

of them more than two or three years. Yet I never left 

any locality without being betXei oS \5aaxi ^V^\x\ ^sm^ 
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there: and I never followed quite the same occupation in 
any two of them. Merchant, doctor, speculator, mining 
exploiter, contractor, manufacturer, financier, it's all one 
to me. Whatever I attempt succeeds, and leaves me with 
a thumping balance in hand. I suppose I shall do the 
same here as I have done elsewhere one of these days, 
Frank — walk off and leave you to your fate and fortune." 

I wish to heaven he would! such was my fervent 
aspiration, and the sooner the better. Perhaps this too 
submissive household, weakly yielding to the will of one 
strong plausible man, would not be very long afflicted 
with his presence. Perhaps that restless spirit, having 
gained his object, and eager to try his boasted talents in 
some new and unexplored field of industry, might sooner 
or later dissolve partnership with Frank and carry off his 
share of the profits to exploit them in a new and distant 
land ! What happiness were such a thing to be — what an 
obstacle would be removed from my path ! For were that 
most desirable result brought about, there, of course, must 
be an end to any plan which Lumley might entertain to 
unite my sweet Ethel to that monster Binks. 
• Suddenly, as the man in his harsh, nasal, half- Yankee 
v^^oice was still droning out his ideas about change of 
place and pursuit, the thought occurred to me to put the 
matter to the test. Would he indeed leave England and 
seek some fresh adventure elsewhere? In a moment I 
could satisfy myself, and I resolved to do so. 

Carefully I revolved in my mind the exact form of 
words in which I should seek to ascertain the fact which 
I so eagerly desired to know. It will be remembered 
that I was often accustomed to apply such a test to tba. 
near future of some of Frank's fiietids, a'^YSi^ ^sA\^«x:^- 
rj3^ where they would be and what ^^^ -wo^sX^ \i^ ^o^sv^ 

72v Curums. \\ 
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at some fixed time to come. These questions I had 
usually put merely out of idle curiosity. A similar one I 
would now ask with much more serious purpose. I had 
no fear of the result being of ill omen to Mr. Lumley 
himself. If the news were that he was going to be 
drowned or hanged — well, I should not rejoice at that ex- 
actly, but I could at least bear his fate with Christian 
resignation. 

So I proceeded — standing there as I did face to face 
with him, though for the moment he was addressing 
Frank, whose back was partly turned to me — to put to 
my infallible monitor the following question: 

" What and where will Craven Lumley be at this time 
ne Jet year?'' 

Fortunately no eye was upon me when the answer 
came; fortunately neither of those two partners saw my 
face when, quick as thought, my second brain gave to my 
natural mind the terrible reply: 

"He will be a prisoner in a convict gaol." 

My blood ran cold; it was as though a mask of ice 
had fallen upon my face. I felt that I must have turned 
deadl}ji, ghastly pale — pale with horror at the awful 
revelation I had evoked. 

He a prisoner in a convict gaol! He, Frank's partner, 
the partner of Ethel's brother; that great strong, clever, 
successful man; he, standing there before me carelessly, 
comfortably, with his back to the fire, still talking of him- 
self and his adventures and his triumphs! It was awfiil, 
appalling. I had not seriously wished him any ill. I 
only wished to see him removed from the path of my life 
and my love. But with no harm to himself — not in that 
way — not by such a fearful doom as that, 

A moment after receivrng tiois X&xtWVa ^\^<^\s^A 
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took advantage of one of the rare pauses in Mr. Lumley's 
discourse, as he turned to stir a half burnt block of coal 
on the fire with his foot, and left him and Frank, and 
under the pretence of looking at one of the curious ob- 
jects at the further end of the room, endeavoured to con- 
ceal my emotion. 

A convict in a gaol! And this was to be the end of 
that partnership which had so far produced such brilliant 
results for Frank, which threatened such danger to his 
sister. In the excited state of my mind I dared not ask 
any further questions. I dared not inquire when or 
where or how the catastrophe would happen, or from 
what cause it would arise. My only desire for the mo- 
ment was to fly from that house where I had been once 
so happy, and seek to calm my agitated mind in solitude 
and quiet. 

It was not long before I had the chance. The even- 
ing was wearing apace, and Ethel, who at last rose, 
evidently wearied of the clumsy attentions of her uncon- 
genial companion, looked far more worn and fatigued 
than she did on the occasion of my former visit. 

"You had better go to bed, Ethel," said Lumley, still 
with his quiet, cool, masterful air. "You must be tired. 
Good-night, my dear." 

For the first time I felt a little softened towards that 
hard, selfish, pushing man. These words were the first 
I had heard him address to her, but there was just the 
least touch of tenderness in them which, with my quick 
sympathy, I could not help recognising. It was not a 
lude or harsh command, but the sort of tone that an 
elder brother would use — a brothet 'wVio 'w^^s* x^^^ 's^Ovv- 
cltous for his sister's health. Wou\d sxxda. z. XstcJCc^Kt ^^^- 
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demn such a sister to such a fate as that which I believed 
Craven Lumley had planned for Ethel Rayner? Surely 
not, surely not. 

And this man, who had some imselfishness, some 
human feeling in him after all, was doomed to be ere 
long a prisoner in a convict gaol! 

Whatever he might have done, whatever crime of 
violence or fraud might rest upon his conscience, at that 
moment from my heart I pitied him. 

Ethel left the room with a sort of general obeisance 
to everyone, not kissing her brother as before, not even 
shaking hands with one of us. It was I who opened the 
door for her, as I happened to be nearest it. As she 
passed me, I said: 

"Good-night, Miss Ra)mer." 

She replied, almost in a whisper, "Good-night." 

But she did not look at me. I thought she wished 
to avoid my eye. And then she went out. 

As she left and I closed the door, I chanced to look 
into a mirror at the further end of the room from that 
where Frank and Lumley and Binks, who had now joined 
them, were standing; and in the reflection of the glass, I 
saw Limiley make a jerking movement of his head in 
my direction, which plainly suggested to Frank that he 
should get rid of me. 

I did not wait for any further hint, but took my leave, 
bowing to Lumley and Binks, who acknowledged my 
salute, each in his characteristic ^ay. 

I would have asked Frank to accompany me down 
stairs, but it was needless, as he at once volunteered to 
do so. 

As we stood at the open street-door, under the hall 
"ap, I looked him fuU in the iace. 
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"Frank," I said, "tell me: is there anything between 
your sister and Dudley Binks?" 

"Anything between Ethel and Binks?" cried Frank, 
in a tone of unbounded astonishment. 

"Yes," I said. "Are they engaged, or likely to be 
engaged?" 

"Good gracious, no!" exclaimed Frank. "What on 
earth put such an idea into your head? Why, don't you 
know? Binks is married already — only he is separated 
from his wife. Besides " 

I could have embraced Frank on the spot. I could 
have fallen down and kissed his feet. I could even 
have taken Binks himself to my heart and called him my 
friend. 

"Besides," added Frank, looking at me very earnestly, 
very sadly, and speaking now with hesitation, now as 
though with a desperate effort to say something that must 
be said — "Besides — Ethel is going to marry Lumley." 

CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE SICK LIST. 

It was as though he had struck m€ a violent blow 
upon the head. I was stunned, stupefied, paralysed. I 
could not speak. But in any case our conversation must 
have been cut short, as at that moment there was the 
sound of voices upon the stairs, and I perceived that 
Lumley and Binks were descending. I only wrung 
Frank's hand, and then rushed into the street. 

Far different was the night from that when, under 
the stars, I first thought of Ethel Rayner with the passion 
of love in my heart The wind was YAomw^ V<&^\^ ^\crcct 
the east, and the rain was descendiug m XoxtexiX^. ^^^ 
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I cared nothing for that. I could not drive home; I felt 
that I must relieve my agitated mind by bodily motion. 
And I walked — walked fast through the cutting wind 
and the pelting rain, heedless of ever3rthing and absorbed 
only by the one thought — the terrible thought of Frank's 
words "Ethel is going to marry Lumley." 

Did he really mean it? His tone was too earnest to 
admit of doubt. Whatever the history of this contem- 
plated union — whatever the causes or influences that had 
brought about this hideous design — the fact that Frank 
believed it possible was beyond question. "Ethel going 
to marry Lumley!" Ethel going to unite herself to one who 
within a twelvemonth's space would be a prisoner in a 
convict gaol! Oh, that were more monstrous than my 
jealous, my unfounded suspicion that a marriage was 
being forced upon her with that lout Binks! No, no, it 
could not be. It must not be. She must be warned— 
Frank must be warned — of the fate hanging over her 
destined husband. Fool, fool that I was, did I forget 
that the knowledge possessed by me could be conununi- 
cated to no other living being? I was powerless; com- 
pelled to see my love, my darling, dragged to her doom, 
and yet impotent to stretch forth a hand to save her. 

What of the events of that night? Their strange 
anomalies and inconsistencies turned my brain. Why 
had such court been paid to that lubberly Binks? How 
was it that Lumley could command such mastership in a 
household not his own? Why had I been treated as I was 
by Lumley, by Frank, by Ethel herself? What had 
Lumley done to bring about this awful fate which was 
hanging over him? In vain did I put these and many 
^DOther question. I had power to fathom some secrets 
the future, but not the mysteives oi \!!afc\\l^ ^crasA\&K. 
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I arrived at my chambers, wet to the skin with the 
drenching rain; but I thought nothing of that. I shut 
myself up in my room and sat in my armchair by the 
cold grate thinking — thinking — far into the night — far 
into the early morning. The more I tried to solve the 
problem presented by the evening's experiences, the more 
confused and chaotic it became, until my brain seemed 
to spin like a whirlpool in which the events of the night 
were mixed up together in inextricable disorder. 

And a terrible shuddering came over me, shaking 
me in every limb, while yet my brows burned like fire. 
An instinct told me that I must have repose, rest, or I 
should go mad. So I sought my bed, but not to slee^ 
I tossed from side to side: I saw visions of angels 
struggling with demons; I stood ^t the edge of precipices, 
with gibbering imps tempting me tS plunge into profound 
and dark abysses. Hands were fastened on my throat, 
choking and throttling me, and devils were thrusting 
me under sulphurous waters, trying to drown me. Then 
came a period of darkness, of extinction, and I remember 
no more. 

Do you guess my condition? It was apparent enough 
to my faithful clerk, Jackson, in the morning, when, find- 
ing that long after my usual hour of rising I still kept 
my room, he entered my bed-chamber and discovered 
me in a raging fever, raving and unconscious. Terribly 
alarmed, the poor fellow ran at once for help. He first 
called in a fellow-barrister who resided on the same floor, 
and then brought in a doctor from the neighbourhood, 
a well-meaning but inexperienced young practitioner, who 
treated me as best he could. 

Until late that afternoon, so I afterwards \v^^^> Wa?^-* 
now shouting in feverish madness, xiow ^^a.>^s\fc^ "^^^ 
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silent, now restless and moaning as though in pain, or 
muttering incoherent nonsense. 

It was while my good Jackson was mentally passing 
in review the list of my friends, and thinking to whom 
he should apply for assistance, that there was a ring at 
the door-bell, and to his delight and relief Frank Rayner 
presented himself. It was his first visit to my chambers, 
though I had often invited him. He was of course 
greatly surprised and shocked at my condition, but saw 
the position in a moment, and hastened at once to do 
what was needed. He immediately despatched Jackson 
to the Rayners' family physician. Dr. Redmond, with a 
request to call as soon as possible, and give the clerk 
the address of a first-rate nurse. Meanwhile he remained 
at my bedside, and with the help of my fellow-barrister, 
Mimroe, did whatever unskilled attendants could do for 
a suffering man. 

It were useless to describe in detail all that was done 
for me by these kind friends, and by the doctor and 
nurse who were called in. Suffice it to say that during 
my illness, which extended over a space of about three 
weeks, Frank was with me from morning till evening, 
and on more than one occasion, when the fever was at 
its height, even passed the night in my rooms. 

To recount all the sensations and terrors experienced 
by a man in the delirium of fever would be tedious and 
unnecessary. But there was one phase of my disordered 
fancy which impressed itself so deeply on my mind, and 
was so terribly coherent in its expression, that I will 
endeavour to depict it. 

I was in the street in the midst of a dense crowd. 
Over me rose the dark shape of a tall church steeple 
dDd J beard bells ringing oul ^ xciarc>j ^^A* 1 \2L^«:d^ 
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voices shouting "A wedding, a wedding T' Then 
the church-door emerged a man and a woman, he 
broad-shouldered, with bushy red beard and hard, 
countenance; she in bride's attire, fragile and 
[y pale, and seeming to shrink from the arm on 
1 she rested. The scene changed, and I saw a man 
a woman — the same — in a room, the windows of 

1 looked out upon the surging sea. He was writing 
table covered with books and papers; she was sitting 
nipied, gazing at him sadly, wistfully. Presently the 
opened, and two stem-looking men entered, touched 
on the shoulder, and led him away. Once more the 
re changed, and I saw the same woman dressed in 
, sitting in another room with a cradle by her side, 
m, whose back was turned to me, was bending over 
nd was whispering to her, and I heard her murmur, 

me not. I am still his wife." Another change of 

J, and I saw a man standing in the street on the 

hold before an open door. His hair was cropped 

to his head, his face was shaven clean, and he 

a wasted and a haggard look. He seemed to be 

:ing to some one within, and I heard him say, "I 

my wife." Another picture yet. A bungalow or 

ge, its interior open to the sight, in the midst of a 

ation of tropical trees. Within, the form of a woman 

:old and white on a couch, with her hands crossed 

her breast. A man, the same I had seen before, 

down over her, and placing his hand upon her 

, looked up with a sigh of relief, and exclaimed, 

2 at last!" Then the vision ended, and I saw no 

Jeed I interpret these wild fancier* oi ^ \^n^x^^ 
? / think not In aspects ev^x \acnfcd^, «sA xciss^"^ 
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or less coherent, again and again were presented to my 
disordered mind scenes suggested by those terriMe 
words: "Ethel is going to marry Lumley." Strange to 
say, throughout the whole course of my delirium the 
memory of the Gift was never once revived. I have 
since shuddered at the thought of what awful revelations 
might have come to me if in the madness of fever I had 
been tempted to put some question from which I should 
have shrunk in a sane condition. Yet on reflection the 
reason was clear. I could only obtain answers to my 
inquiries when these were made with intention and 
deliberation. Deprived by sickness of the power of 5 
voluntary thought, I was equally deprived of my power 
of foresight. 

All this while Frank nursed me with the tenderness 
and care of a loving brother; and at last, when the crisis 
of my fever had passed, although terribly weak and 
wasted, I grew conscious of what was passing around 
me, so became aware of the affectionate devotion which 
he had lavished upon me. His light and frivolous manner 
was gone. As his large grey eyes were bent upon me in 
anxiety and S)anpathy, with something like a touch of 
sadness in his expression, it seemed to me like the spirit 
of Ethel watching over me in her brother's image. 

As convalescence set in, his companionship became 
precious to me beyond all estimate. Once more his 
cheery nature asserted itself, and never was a sick bed 
attended by a visitant more welcome to a sufferer. He 
talked to me, read to me, amused me, and with a deli- 
cate instinct seemed to feel in a moment when conversa- 
tion or attention was becoming wearisome, and then he 
let me lie in silence and peace. 

But mort delightful to me evevv >i5waxv'^x«s&!'s*caKB: 
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panionship were the many tokens of kindness and con- 
sideration which he conveyed to me from his sister. As 
I got better, he never visited me without bringing me 
some acceptable delicacy or necessary, with the words 
"Ethel sent you this,*' or putting it in a humorous form, 
such as, "Here is a dose of poison from the tyrant of 
Thjmie Bank." Can it be wondered at that the nourish- 
ing dainties thus sent to me were rendered all the more 
appetising by the fact that they came from such a giver? 

So little by little I grew stronger, until I was able to 
pass a portion of the day in my sitting-room. Then 
Frank's conversation became less restrained, and he spoke 
of many matters to which he had hitherto abstained from 
referring. 

One day he said, after a somewhat long silence: 

"I say, old fellow, a good many things happened on 
that 'night when you were last at our house, and when 
you were fool enough to walk home in the rain in a 
light coat and without an umbrella, which must have 
puzzled you." 

"Yes, indeed," I replied, eager to hear what he had 
to say on these points. 

"Well, in the first place," he went on, "I don't won- 
der at your taking alarm at the proceedings of that 
fellow Binks. It certainly did look like a case of spoon- 
ing to one not up to the state of afiairs, and although I 
could not help laughing at the idea you got into your 
head, it was very natural. With such kind interest as 
you take in our affairs, I should myself, in your place, 
have been horrified at the notion of Ethel making a 
match with such a cad as Daddy Binks. That is what 
fellows call him when they want to iWfc \mxi — ^^^^ 
Bhiks. Because, as a matter of fad, \u^ tiaxaa vs* ^^^x 
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Dudley at all , but David. His father began life as a 
stable-boy, and made a heap of money on the turf by 
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betting and I d^ure say all sorts of dirty tricks. Anyhow, 
when he died he left Daddy quite a fortune, whid 
Daddy, to do him justice, is doing his best to get 
through. He married a nice girl — a barmaid at an 
Epsom hotel — some years ago, and treated her shame- 
fully, so she left him and is now living with her people. 
Well, I needn't go into particulars, but the fact is that 
Lumley has, or wants to have, certain business trans- 
actions with Sinks, and he is, although a most stupid 
ass, an awkward and obstinate customer to deal with. jt( 
This is just the sort of fellow that Lumley puts me on 
to. It is my part of the business to keep these beauties 
in good humour; feeding them and lushing them, and so 
on, till they are like lambs. Sometimes I don't quite see 
what Lumley is driving at: for he sets me to conciliate, 
as he calls it, fellows who, as far as I can see, can't be 
of any earthly use from a business point of view. But 
I suppose he knows best. Well, as I have said, Daddy 
Binks is one of this lot; but even my magical hospitality 
seemed to have no influence on his obdurate heart. So, 
as Binks dearly likes to talk to a pretty and nice girl— 
or rather likes a pretty and nice girl to talk to him, for 
he is not strong in the gift of the gab — what must 
Lumley do but ask him to dinner — he has done it more 
than once — and get Ethel to do the amiable and civil 
with him? 

Here was one point regarding Binks made plain 

enough; but there was a little detail that I wanted to 

have cleared up. How was it that on that particubir 

occasion my host and fellow-visitors were "dressed" and 

/ was not asked to do lik^mse'i 
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"Oh!" said Frank, "that is easily explained. When 
>ked you, I did not know that Binks was coming; and 
2n Lumley asked Binks, he did not know that I had 
ited you. Now Binks is so desperately anxious to be 
ught a gentleman, that he always 'dresses* wherever 

goes. I believe he would go to church, if he ever 
It there at all, in a white choker and swallow-tail. 

course I ought to have sent you word; but there, you 
)w what a careless beggar I am. I never thought of it." 

So that little matter was settled. Now for one more 
x)rtant. Had Lumley any suspicion of my attachment 
Ethel, and was it in consequence of any jealousy on 

part that he treated me as he did? So I said: 

"Do you know, Frank, it struck me that your partner 
s not overpleased to see me." 

"Well," he replied with some little embarrassment, 
le fact is, I rather put my foot in it. I ought to have 
i Lumley that I had invited you, or taken care that 
lid not ask you on one of the Binks nights. So 
mley didn't quite like it; and he is apt to be a little 
ser under such circumstances. But he really did not 
an any offence. It is only his way. He has knocked 
>ut so much in rough countries that the polish has 
; rather rubbed off him; but he is a very good fellow 
bottom." 

Upon my word, I believe Frank would have called 
f of his friends a "good fellow" down to the foot of 
; gallows. 

Being satisfied on these minor matters, I now thought 

broaching a more delicate question, that is, the source 

the senior partner's extraordinary influence over the 

yner household, together with the origvn ol \vv5» ^xi^^.^- 

nt to Ethel 
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Naturally there was a somewhat long pause in our 
conversation, as I was rather at a loss how to lead up to 
such a subject. At length I said: 

"It seems an impertinent question to ask; but I know 
you won't mind my putting it, Frank. Does Mr. Lumley 
reside in your father's house?" 

"Aha!" he laughed, though I thought a little uneasily. 
"I know what you are driving at. You are surprised at 
the manner in which he orders us about, and so on. 
Well, to a stranger — though I don't like to call you one, 
Paul — it must seem a little odd. But to us it is all 
natural enough. I [suppose it grew up gradually. You 
see, he is such a commanding sort of fellow. He has 
got a way with him that you can't resist. He came 
among us when we were all at sixes and sevens — Ethel 
queer, I giving no end of trouble, and the governor's 
affairs getting into a deuce of a mess. And then he put 
everything straight all in a minute. I have already told 
you how he took me into partnership — a tremendous 
stroke of luck for me. Then the governor's investments 
were going all wrong somehow, and the transfer of his 
savings to our business has had splendid results. As 
for Ethel, we were only spoiling her by petting and in- 
dulging her — humouring her sick fancies, for, poor girl, 
she is very queer sometimes — while he took her in hand 
and by a course of firm but gentle treatment did won- 
dfers in improving her health. For instance, whereas we 
would let her sit and mope at home, making herself and 
us generally miserable, Lumley would say in a decided 
but very nice way, 'Here, Miss Rayner' — he called her 
Miss Ra)mer then — *go up and dress and come with us 
to the theatre.* Then she would obey him like a child, 
^nd come down, perhaps, \oo\5ixi% ^^X^sjOl^ ^f:ais».^ %sq&. 
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dreamy, but she would go to the play and be amused, 
and come home again quite jolly. We had never thought 
of this dodge, but it nearly always succeeded, and some- 
times kept her going for days together." 

All this was deeply interesting to me, bearing as it 
did on the strange coincidence by which I chanced to 
hit upon the very plan best adapted to keep her calm 
for a time on that sad occasion when I broke to her the 
news of her father's accident. Still, there was a painful 
suggestion in this explanation, as it proved to me too 
well how it was that Lumley had contrived to procure 
her consent to marry him. On that point I could not — I 
dared not touch. Yet I was unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to refer to the engagement which caused me such 
bitter grief and apprehension, hoping that my reference 
to it might evoke some light on the state of affairs. 

"When," I asked, and God only knows what pain the 
question gave me and the terror with which I awaited 
the answer — "When is the marriage to take place?" 

The question, thus abruptly put, had evidently a 
most embarrassing effect on Frank. He dropped his 
eyes as though shrinking from my glance, and spoke in 
a hesitating tone very different from his usual free, fluent 
manner. 

"Oh — ah — well — not just yet!" he said. "As a 
matter of fact they were to be married within about a 
fortnight after the time when the governor met with his 
accident." 

He paused, still looking rather uncomfortable. But 
during his silence one of the facts which had hitherto 
puzzled me in connection with my first visit to the. 
Rayners explained itself to my mmd "be^oxi!^ ^ovstex.. 
BthcJ was to be mairied to Lumley sibouX. ^^ ic>x\xivsgpX 
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after the date of the accident. The object of the pur- 
chase of those jewels was therefore clear. They were 
meant as a wedding present on the occasion of that ill- 
assorted union. 

"Of course," Frank continued, "the accident upset 
the arrangements, and now the — marriage is postponed 
till the governor is quite well again, and that, you know, 
may not be for some time." 

It was very odd. These last words seemed spoken 
almost cheerfully. Surely Frank would not allude to the 
prospect of his father's continued illness in such a tone 
under any other circumstances. 

I would not put any further question. What I had 
heard was enough; and it was so far satisfactory that for 
some reason or other, which I had yet to discover, the 
notion of a marriage between his sister and his partner 
was not altogether agreeable to Frank. Was this the case 
also with Ethel? The thought that it might be so made 
my heart bound with joy. 

-In the course of time my health was so far restored 
that Dr. Redmond said he thought it advisable that I 
should get change of air, and recommended that I should 
stay for a time at Brighton. I did not like the idea of 
this, as it might prolong my already too protracted ab- 
sence from the Rayners' house, which I was eager to 
visit again. I was longing to sound Ethel as to the 
state of her feelings, and if I found that she, too, was 
averse, as siu-ely she must be, from that marriage with 
Lumley, my mind was made up as to tHe course I should 
pursue. 

When Frank next called, I told him what the doctor 
' w? advised me to do; but 1 said l^xax, oi cwa'3ft,\ ^^vs^Si^ 
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first pay a visit to Thyme Bank, if only to thank his 
sister for her kind attentions. 

"It's no use your doing that, old boy," said Frank, 
laughing, "as Ethel and the governor have gone down 
to Brighton themselves." 

CHAPTER XV. 

BY THE SEA. 

My faithful Jackson was filled with astonishment. In 
a languid, listless, depressed manner I had begun the 
preparations for my departure for Brighton, and had 
given him instructions relating to my transactions with 
Mr. Wainwright and other matters. I did not, as I have 
said, half like that idea of leaving London and Ethel for 
what appeared to me a sort of exile. Then, all of a 
sudden, Jackson found me jubilant, in the wildest of 
spirits, eager, burning to be off and away. I had told 
him, as he was carefully collecting and packing up such 
necessaries as I required for my journey, that he need 
not hurry himself, as there was plenty of time. Now he 
was not to lose a moment; not to trouble himself about 
several things I had ordered him to do; only to get ready 
as quickly as he could and let me go. Poor fellow! he 
evidently could not make it out at all. 

At last I started; and while in the train, speeding 
down to the sea-coast, I pictured to myself the prospect 
— the delightful prospect of my visit. There at Brighton 
I should — I must — meet Ethel, and have her all to my- 
self, except as regards the companionship of her father, 
whose personal acquaintance I was eager to make. There 
was nothing to prevent my visiting )2afi.\xv o^\&x^ — ^i:^\ 
nothing to prevent my accompaxiYm^- \)aff«!L Sa. ^€\s. 

72^ Curious, \- 
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rambles or drives. There was no fear of interruption, 
for surely Mr. Lumley would be too busily engaged in 
town to waste his time at Brighton, and even if he were 
to come down for a day or so, I might easily avoid 
meeting him. If Frank should appear, it would make 
little difference; indeed, it would be all the better for 
many reasons. For days, perhaps for weeks, I might 
revel in the charming society of my Ethel — for mine she 
was and must be; and after a time — ah! but I must not 
anticipate the future too rashly. 

Not anticipate the future! No, indeed. I had had 
two lessons at least to warn me against that Did I not 
do well to abstain from forecasting the events of that 
first memorable visit to the Rayners', and thus give my- 
self the enjoyment of a delightful surprise? Did I not 
do equally well not to inquire what was to come of my 
second visit — that visit which, for a time, brought me 
nothing but misery and disappointment? So, in this 
case, too, I would leave the future to work out its own 
history. If the result were to be fortunate, well and 
good; if otherwise, let me not darken the happiness of 
the moment with the cloud of coming sorrow. 

Frank had told me that his father and sister had 
taken apartments at the extreme west end of Brighton — 
No. 5, Marine Villas. So in that neighbourhood I sought 
lodgings, and soon found what I wanted within a hun- 
dred yards of the Rayners' dwelling. Then I went direct 
to Mr. Rayner's quarters, situated on the ground-floor of 
a pretty, cheerful house in full view of the sea. 

Mr. Rayner and Miss Ethel were out, so the servant 
at their lodgings told me, but I could easily find them 
on the Parade. It was not long before I did so. There 
they were; Mi. Rayner, weW ^^ac^^t^ u^ , \>€\\i^ ^^srck 
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along in a Bath-chair, with his daughter walking by his 
side. I recognised them at once in the distance, and 
when I approached nearer to them Ethel looked more 
lovely than ever. The few days they had already spent 
by the sea had made a marked improvement in her ap- 
pearance. Instead of the delicate pallor which was so 
usual with her, a tint of healthy colour was in her cheeks, 
far different from the hectic flush which so often suffused 
them. It struck me, too, that her form had become a 
little rounder and fuller than when I saw her last. In 
plain language, she was looking very well. 

As for Mr. Rayner, whom I now saw for the first 
time since he was carried maimed and unconscious into 
the hospital, he seemed much wasted, and bore many of 
the signs of his recent sufferings in his face. But at a 
glance I could see that he looked bright and cheery; 
and, as I came up to them, father and daughter were 
engaged in animated conversation — as happy, apparently, 
as though they had not a care in the world. 

Ethel was the first to notice me, and to my great joy 
her face seemed to light up with pleasure as soon as I 
came in sight. She ran forward to meet me, held out 
her hand, and pressed mine warmly. 

"Oh, papa!" she exclaimed; "here is Mr. Paul at last ! " 

"Aye, aye," said the old gentleman, also shaking hands 
with the utmost cordiality. "So this is the long-heard-of 
Mr. Paul, eh? Well — well! I am pleased to see you. I 
do declare the sight of you is as good as the doctor. 
Ah! and a doosid sight better — ugh! Oh! those doctors 
— what they have made me suffer! And when did you 
come down, eh? And how long are you going to sto^? 
And where are you putting up"? "You \4\^ cwsNe. -axjA 
see us often, eh? Well — well I I am ^2A Vo s^^ ^w^V 
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I was going to attempt to answer the old gentleman's 
many questions, when Etiel interposed: 

"And how are you, Mr. Paul? I hope quite recovered." 

"Pretty nearly, Miss Rayner. I am still a little weak; 
but no doubt I shall soon be all right again." 

"I hope so, I am sure. Oh! I was so sorry — so very 
sorry — about your illness. But I was very glad that 
Frank was able to look after you. Was he a good nurse? 
According to his own account, he did wonders in that 
way — and claims your recovery as all his doing." 

"He is not far wrong. Miss Rayner. I believe I owe 
more to his kind attention than to anything else." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Rayner, laughing. "He never was 
much good to me, though the dear boy did his best 
when I was at the hospital. But there, I suppose Frank's 
talents lie more in the medical than the surgical depart- 
ment, and he is a better hand at fevers than broken 
ribs. This is my nurse; but oh! Mr. Paul, she is a ter- 
rible tyrant — a dreadful little vixen!" 

"There, you see, Mr. Paul," said Ethel, with a pretty 
affectation of grievance, "I am just as badly treated by 
papa as by Frank. They are always abusing me." 

"And you deserve it — you deserve it; you know you 
do — you little vixen! That's what she is, Mr. Paul — a 
little vixen! I declare I sometimes think myself a sort 
of King Lear, and she all his daughters rolled into one, 
with Cordelia left out. A little vixen, I tell you!" 

How can I describe the glance of doting, tender 
affection with which the old man contradicted his own 
words? 

"Now, look here, Mr. Paul," he went on, "just let me 
teJJ yovL how she served me as soon as ever we got down 
here/' 
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"Oh!" exclaimed Ethel, with a demure smile; "now 
you are going to hear papa's great joke. I knew he was 
longing to tell it you." 

"Hold your tongue, miss!" cried her father. "How 
dare you call it a joke, and spoil the story? No, no," 
he added, with an ill-suppre^ed chuckle in the midst 
of his attempt to be grave; "it was no joke, as you will 
hear." 

Ethel cast a significant glance at me, arching her 
eyebrows and smiling; as much as to say, "Now you will 
see; there is something funny coming." 

"You must know, Mr. Paul," said Mr. Rayner, with 
an evident effort to be very serious, "that when we first 
arrived the other evening, and Ethel was getting our 
baggage unpacked, our landlady, Mrs. Moffat, came into 
the sitting-room and asked me, among other things, what 
I would like to have for breakfast next morning. Well, 
that's my little vixen's business, as a rule; but I thought 
I would take down her pride a bit for once, give the 
orders myself, and not let her know anything about it. 
So I asked if I could have a bit of fish for breakfast. I 
wasn't quite sure whether there would be any fish, as we 
were so near the sea. Sure enough, Mrs. Moffat said 
she would get me a bit of fish if any came down in the 
morning by the London train. What would I like? A 
nice sole? A nice sole would be the very thing. Now *' 
you must know, Mr. Paul, that in my shaky state I never 
get up early, but have my breakfast in bed, while Miss 
Vixen has hers in the sitting-room. Well, lo and be- 
hold! the next morning, what do I get for breakfast but 
a dish of fritters — very nice fritters, I must say, but not 
what I had ordered. So, thinks 1 to TOv^^\i> ^^VssvA^^ 
train has brought no fish down to-day. "^oV ^\^^^ ^^"^^ 
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Would you believe it, there was fish, and plenty of it! 
But, by a blunder of the servant-girl, it was served up 
for Miss Vixen's breakfast instead of mine, and Miss 
Lear, Numbers one and two, rolled into one, actually ate 
her poor old crippled father's nice fried sole." 

He paused as though to get strength for a fresh 
effort. 

"Now for it," whispered Ethel, with an arch look. 

"Now, sir," exclaimed the old man, with mock in- 
dignation, "wasn't that extraordinary treatment of an 
invalid father by his daughter?" 

"Very," I said, falling in with his humour. 

"Not a bit of it — not a bit of it," replied Mr. Rayner, 
his eyes twinkling with mischief. "It was only what was 
to be expected. Why? Why, because whenever I have 
got that little tyrant with me I never can call my sole 
my own." 

Of course I laughed heartily at this daring joke — 
more perhaps on account of the tremendously elaborate 
way in which it had been led up to, than for its own 
sake. Ethel laughed too; and as for the old gentleman, 
he went into such a fit of merriment at his own wit that 
he evidently hurt himself, for he soon changed his tone. 

"Oh, oh! My poor ribs!" he cried. "Oh dear, oh 
dear!" and he moaned with pain!^ 

"Papa, papa," said Ethel, "you really must not be so 
funny. You know you are not well enough to stand it." 

Presently the old gentleman got better and quiet. 
When he had sufficiently recovered, he said: 

"Upon my word though, Mr. Paul, I think that was 
not so bad for an old fellow like me. Do you know, I 
think I will send it to Punch. Do you think it is good 
enough?^' 
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I said I was afraid it was rather too good — too far 
above the mark of that comic periodical. Indeed, it 
might not be a bad idea to start an entirely new humorous 
journal on the strength of it. 

Both Ethel and her father saw that I was. joking, and 
so the little incident passed off merrily to the end. 

This was a bright beginning certainly, and I was in 
what they call "the seventh heaven" of happiness. All 
the while we were strolling up and down the parade, Ethel 
walking on one side of the Bath-chair, and I on the 
other. We only stopped during Mr. Rayner's paroxysm 
of laughter and pain. 

It was a delicious day; the sun shining warm and 
bright, and the sea calm, with just a fringe of foam upon 
the shore. 

We moved on, chatting pleasantly about all sorts of 
things, a prominent subject of conversation naturally being 
Mr. Rayner's sufferings, of which he seemed rather proud 
than otherwise. Then I had to give some particulars 
about my own illness, a much less interesting topic, though 
it was rendered agreeable to me on account of the tender 
sympatliy which it evoked from Ethel. 

"We were really," she said, "very anxious about you." 

"I should think you were," grunted Mr. Rayner. "I 
declare I felt quite jealous of you. Nothing else was 
thought of but Mr. Paul — Mr. Paul — how is poor Mr. 
Paul? Did you think Mr. Paul would like this, that and 
the other? I was thought nothing of then." 

"Oh, papa!" exclaimed Ethel. "What a shame of 
you to say that! I am sure we quite spoilt you with care 
and coddling." 

"So you did — so you did," said ftve o\d t«va.w, '-'-^^ 
the rival invalid turned up, and tVieu 1 Vv2l^ xvo Ossaxv^^ 
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with him. It was a little too bad to have one's ribs 
broken, and one's nose put out of joint besides." 

"There, Mr. Paul," said Ethel, "papa is only joking. 
He jokes about nearly everything. As a matter of fact, 
he was quite as anxious about you as either Frank or I 
was, and made inquiries about you every day. For he 
was very, very grateful to you for your kindness to him 
when he met with that accident." 

I could perceive in a moment, from her tone, that 
she meant this as a delicate hint to her father to drop 
his bantering manner, and refer to what they regarded 
as the service I had rendered them. Nor were her words 
without effect. At once Mr. Rayner became quite serious. 

"Oh, of course," he said, "I was very much obliged 
to you indeed. Oh dear, yes! It was most kind of you 
to go to the hospital as you did, and prepare them to 
receive me, and to break the news to Ethel, and send for 
Frank, and so on. And I assure you I appreciated very 
much your calling to ask how I was getting on, and to 
oflfer to sit with me, and all that. Why, I already re- 
garded you as quite a friend of the family, and indeed I 
hope you will always remain so." 

My hopes, indeed, went far beyond that, I need hardly 
say; but this friendly recognition did very well, so to 
speak, to go on with for the present 

So, chatting in this way, we strolled up and down the 
Parade, passing the time very pleasantly till the hour for 
luncheon; and then Mr. Rayner insisted upon my ac- 
companying them to their lodgings, and partaking of 
their noonday meal with them. 

After lunch Mr. Rayner composed himself in his arm- 
chair for a nap, and I had the great enjoyment of my 
ffrst ///e-d-UU conversation NnXVv \fcfc d^axXvcv^ ^l \ss^ \kKwx. 
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Our talk was of a general and miscellaneous character, 
about books and art and other matters of taste, with re- 
marks about personal traits and manners in men and 
women — that light gossip which often has for its starting- 
point, "Do you like this? Do you like that?" and so 
forth, whereby people so soon get to learn where and 
how they agree or differ. And the effect of this conversa- 
tion was to show me that Ethel and I agreed wonderfully. 
Of course it will be said, especially by some of my fair 
readers, that it was the feeling I entertained towards her 
which led me to agree with her. But, as a matter of 
fact, it was not so. Her conversation developed a coinci- 
dence of taste with my own which surprised as much as 
it pleased me. We seemed, as it were, to have been 
brought up in the same "school" in everything. More 
than all, however, I was struck and charmed by her senti- 
ments with regard to questions of character and principle. 
In these things her opinions seemed to be as fastidious 
as in matters of art, but equally they were conveyed in 
that kindly tone of good-nature and toleration which is 
the best possible proof of a truly amiable disposition. If 
she expressed herself as disliking any particular trait or 
practice in individual persons, it was rather with regret 
than censure. "It was a pity" that such-and-such a man 
or woman was so mean, or rude, or discontented; she 
was "sorry" for those who acted dishonourably, or mali- 
ciously, and never so much as a bitter or ill-natured word 
passed her lips. 

After a while Mr, Rayner woke up, and, like many 
an invalid after a mid-day sleep, seemed inclined to be 
rather peevish and irritable. And then the character of 
that sweet girl came out more forcibly tia.3ixi ^n«* Ai\«x 
father was annoyed at any little trifte, m\ss»Ssvg >kvsi ^^sjw^ 
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paper, or finding his chair uncomfortable, or vexed by 
the delay of a servant in fetching something he wanted, 
there was Ethel's gentle, soothing voice ready to calm 
him down instantly, and her prompt resource always at 
command to put things right again. And she moved 
about so quietly and did everything with such a light 
touch, proving herself a very treasure as a nurse to an 
invalid with shaken nerves. Withal, too, there was a 
brightness and cheerfulness, with little playful touches of 
humour, in her mode of speech, which rendered her 
companionship simply delightful, and raised in my mind 
the sweetest visions of the happiness I should enjoy were 
I privileged to have her as my companion for life. 

In the days that followed I had abundant oppor- 
tunities of noting these traits in her disposition, and the 
exquisitely delicate consideration and tact which marked ' 
her relations not only with Mr. Rayner and myself, but 
with such people as the landlady, Mrs. Moffat — a worthy 
woman, no doubt, but one of decidedly short temper, on 
whom Ethel seemed to exercise quite a magical influence. 
More than once, matters seemed fast coming to the 
crisis of a "row," or at least "words," between the land- 
lady and the old gentleman; but in an instant the fairy 
touch of Ethel's gentle intervention would restore peace. 

Of course we often talked about Frank, with regard 
to whom his sister always expressed herself in terms of 
almost extravagant praise. It was a weakness, I admit, 
this worship of a brother who I knew, much as I loved 
him, was by no means above criticism; but, at least, it 
was a sign of his sister's intensely affectionate disposition. 

All the while, however, not a word of reference, 

direct or indirect, was ever made, either by Ethel or her 

father, to Lumley. So fax as \)ftft ^\^oas^\^\i. <^1 ^^^ 
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family affairs was concerned, he was as though he had 
never existed. As a subject of conversation I cannot 
say that I missed him myself 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ON THE BEACH. 

There is no need to describe in detail all that 
passed during the delightful week I spent at Brighton in 
the society of Mr. Rayner and his daughter. When I 
say that I was nearly constantly with them, day after day, 
strolling with them on the Parade, driving with them 
into the country, spending mornings, afternoons, evenings 
with them at their apartments; holding converse on 
almost every conceivable topic, now with one or the 
other, now with both, with no interloper to mar our 
companionship or cast a shadow on our happy life — can 
those who know what were my feelings towards Ethel 
doubt that my sensations during this period were those 
of exquisite pleasiu-e? The more I saw of her, the more 
I talked with her, the greater the opportunity I had to 
judge of her true character, the more forcibly I felt the 
sense of perfect sympathy between us, the conviction that 
if ever man and woman were made to be husband and 
wife, I, Angus Paul, and she, Ethel Rayner, were that 
couple. Her mind, her temper, her tastes, her impulses 
chimed with mine like the different tones of one harmo- 
nious chord. It was plain, too, that her father liked me 
— more than liked me; and but for a single terrible fact 
that hung over us all like a dark cloud, a cloud to 
which, as it seemed, we all feared to Iwra. omx %^i&> "Ccsk^^ 
could have been but one issue to owt Yia^p^ \w\fc\«svw?&fc. 
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Upon that topic we had never touched. Never by 
SO much as a hint had either Ethel or I recognised the 
prospect of her marriage; never had I breathed a word 
in her ear which might not have been spoken by a friend 
or a brother. But as time passed, I felt that this state 
of things could not continue. My love for Ethel grew 
to a pitch of intensity which made me feel that either it 
must have vent or I must go mad or die. Added to 
this was the reflection that she must at all costs be saved 
from the appalling danger with which she was threatened, 
the danger of becoming a convict's wife. 

Time thus passed on in this delightful manner; but 
I knew that we could not long continue undisturbed. 
Sooner or later Ethel and her father must be joined by 
Frank, perhaps by Lumley himself; in any case, this 
visit to Brighton must at last come to an end. 

So, after long and earnest deliberation as to time 
and mode of action, I determined at length to sound 
Ethel respecting her feelings towards Lumley, and to 
speak to her of love. 

We had grown so intimate, so much like brother and 
sister, that it had become no uncommon thing for Ethel 
to go out with me for a stroll on the Parade or beach 
for an hour or so while Mr. Rayner was taking his usual 
nap after his evening meal. 

The season was now far advanced into the winter, 
but the weather was mild, and, at the period of which I 
speak, the early nights were made lovely by a-HQOon 
nearly at the full, throwing its silvery path across the 
rippling waves. 

On one such evening Ethel and I had wanden 

towards the farthest western end of the town, and had^ 

strolled down to the shore litt "we Te«iOftfc^ ^^ ^\bx ^^^^rx^ 
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I 

I the huge timber piles of a groyne intersected a portion 
of the beach. 

We had been talking on a variety of topics, and the 
conversation had drifted somehow into a vein of senti- 
ment of a general rather than particular character, but, 
to my mind, full of suggestion. Was it so to hers? I 
could not tell. At any rate, after a little talk of this 
sort, there was a somewhat long silence, and we stood 
side by side, under the wooden piles in the shadow cast 
by the moonlight, and gazing out upon the silvered sea. 

At length I spoke: 

"These are very pleasant days for me." 

"And for me also," said Ethel. 

"But they must soon come to an end." 

"Ah! Yes!" 

"And then — then — you will be married?" 

She gave a start and a little shiver, and there came 
from her lips a sigh, a deep, sad sigh, just such a one 
as that which she so often breathed on the day when 
first I met her. 

"The thought of that does not make you feel happy, 
does it?" 

She cast her eyes to the ground, and did not answer. 

"I will not pain you with questions," I said. "I 

know — I know the thought of your promised marriage 

does not make you happy. I know what is passing in 

your mind, your heart, as though they were my own. I 

know that the prospect before you grieves, distresses you. 

You dare not ask yourself what you really feel. But I 

understand your feelings. I have studied your character 

jt during these past few happy days — ah! and in days that 

V^' have gone before, and I can read yoMx m\xA X^^ "ascw 

^ icpen book, I know now the meaxnug oi Xkoafc ^^«^> 'sa^ 
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sighs which first I heard when I placed in your hands 
the gift your father had purchased as a present for your 
wedding." 

I paused, but she still remained silent. 

"I know what you meant when you asked me to add 
those words to the message which I addressed to your 
brother. When you said, "Do not mention this to any- 
one," you did not wish your affianced husband to know 
of your father's misfortune, lest he should come to meet 
you at the hospital. I know what you meant when, on 
second thoughts, you desired me to erase those words. 
You feared that Mr. Lumley might by chance see the 
telegram, and be hurt and offended by the warning. Was 
it not so?" 

Again I paused; but still she made no reply. 

"Oh, Ethel Rayner!" I exclaimed; "dear friend — 
sister — let me beg, let me pray, implore you not to take 
the step into which you have been led, I hardly know 
how. For God's sake save yourself from the fate de- 
signed for you — the fate of marriage with a man you do 
not love — a man whom you hate and despise." 

Then at last she spoke, looking me full in the face: 

"No — no — no! do not say that, Mr. Paul — not that. 
I do like Mr. Lumley. I respect and esteem him. I 
am deeply grateful to him for much — much kindness. 
Oh! you cannot know all he has been to me — to us. 
He came among us when we were all in sad perplexity 
and distress — my father embarrassed, Frank in trouble, 
and I ill — very ill. And he was so clever, so strong in 
mind and will and resource. He helped us through all 
our difficulties, and made us comfortable and happy. 
And he treated me so cons\deTa\.eV>j, so V\wdlY-» and did 
me so much good, that 1 cou\d iio\. V€i^\i«»^^is3t^w^Ns^ 
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m by gratitude, perhaps with some affection. For he 
as very gentle with me, in spite of all his blunt manner, 
id you know the tenderness of a rough man is very 
►uching. And when he asked me to marry him, and 
>ld me how good he would be to me, and how dear I 
lould be to him, and how it would cure him of his 
ild, roving life and lead him to settle down into a 
appy home, for which he longed, why, I — I consented, 
nd papa was pleased at it, and so was Frank, -and it 
*emed such a nice arrangement for everybody; and so 
-and so it went on." 

"And yet," I said, "you do not love him — yet the 
lought of marrying him makes you unhappy. You do 
ot like to think of it, to speak of it. As time goes on, 
nd you see more and more of this man, you find him 
lore and more uncongenial and unsympathetic. And 
our father and your brother know it, and feel for you, 
ad they too have misgivings that you may be wretched 
1 your wedded life. Ethel Rayner, this marriage must 
ot be." 

"Oh! but I have given him my promise!" she cried. 
I dare not — I cannot break my word!" 

"You dare not — you cannot doom yourself to a life- 
)ng misery, for such must be your lot as the wife of 
lat man." 

"But why?" 

"For many reasons — for one, the chief of all, which 

have no power to tell you; for one which I must and 

nil tell you. Ethel, I love you with all my heart and soul." 

She did not start; she showed no sign of displeasure 
r surprise. She only cast her eyes down and was saIsxs^-. 
liere was a long, long pause, and no vywnA. ^^^\nr»x^ 
ui the washing of the waves upon \3a.^ ^\iox^* 
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Presently she raised her eyes — those large, grey, 
earnest, truthful eyes, and looked steadily, tenderly into 
mine. 

"Mr. Paul, friend — dear friend and brother, this can- 
not be. I know you love me: I have known it long, 
very long, and it has made my heart ache to think of it, 
as I have thought of it by night and by day. If — if it 
had been in days gone by, perhaps — but no — no; it can- 
not be; it is too late now." 

"It is not too late!" I exclaimed passionately; "it is 
not too late — it must be — it shall be. Ethel, you love me." 

I paused again — no answer. 

"Will you say that you do no^ love me?" 

Again I paused, and still she stood silent. 

"Ethel — darling — love — wife, as you must and shall 
be, you are mine and mine only. I will hold you through 
life till death, and no power on earth shall take you 
from me." 

Even as I spoke these words I seized her in my arms 
and pressed her close — close to my heart I kissed her 
passionately on her eyelids, her cheeks, her lips, again 
and again, and yet again. 

Gently she resisted my embrace; but weakened as I 
was by my recent illness, I was still a giant of strength 
compared to her. 

For a minute I held her in my arms; but presently 
with all her force, she struggled to get free, and screamed 
aloud in agonized af&ight: 

"Mr. Paul, let me go, for God's sake! Look there — 
behind you!" 

And with her face pale as death, she fixed her eyes, 
open to their full extent, on something that she saw be- 
Jjwd my bAck. 

E- 
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I released her and turned, and there, in the shadow 
of the timber piles, screened from the moonlight, stood 
Craven Lumley. 

Very quietly he approached us, with a firm, slow step. 
He only said: 

"Ethel, come home with me." 

And he drew her hand under his arm and led her 
a few steps away, she obeying him like a child. Then 
he left her and returned to me. 

"Mr. Paul," he said very gravely, "be good enough 
to give me your card with your London address. Here 
is mine." 

I took his card, and taking out my card-case, gave 
him my own. Then he turned again and went back to 
Ethel. 

For a moment I stood, hardly knowing what to do. 
But soon I felt that I could not consent to see my Ethel 
carried off under my eyes in this way. 

I followed them and placed myself in their path, but 
before I could speak, Mr. Lumley said, still keeping his 
harsh hard voice well under control: 

"Do you think this a proper place to discuss this 
matter, Mr. Paul? Do you wish to excite Miss Rayner to 
a fit of illness here, and create a scene on the beach?" 

I could not but feel the force of his words, especially 
when I looked at Ethel as she stood leaning on his arm 
in actual physical need of support. Still I was unwilling 
to abandon her to that ruffian. 

But in a moment Ethel roused herself and inter- 
posed. With a look of piteous appeal, she said to me: 

"Go — :pray; go." 

So I made way for them, and they i^assad \w "^^ 
moonli^h^ till they were lost, in tlie d\s\.2LUce» 
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Then I walked to and fro for hours and hours along 
the shore with a heavy heart 

All night I lay thinking what I should do, but I was 
utterly at a loss to decide upon any course of action. 
But by morning I resolved that come what might I would 
endeavour to see Ethel once more, and beg her even in 
that man's presence to renounce him. 

I went straight to their lodgings. I looked up at 
the window of their sitting-room — the sitting-room on 
the ground floor — where Ethel and I had so often gazed 
out together on the open sea. In that window was the 
familiar card inscribed: 

"Apartments." 

I walked hastily to the door. At that moment the 
landlady, Mrs. Moffat, appeared. I had no need to ask 
her any question, for she spoke at once: 

"Oh! Mr. Paul," she said, "Mr. Rayner and Miss 
Ethel and their friend went back to London yesterday 
evening by the last train." 



CHAPTER XVII. 
TWO VISITORS. 

It may well be supposed that I lost no time in follow- 
ing Mr. Rayner and Ethel to town. Within two hours 
from the moment when I discovered their departure I was 
in the train on my way back to London. 

As I travelled in the ^express I reflected over the 
.events of the preceding night, and their probable conse- 
quences. It was certain that after that scene on the 
beach it would be a case of war to the knife between 
m/self and Craven Lumley , aiA ^^\. V^ n^<^>M throw 
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very possible obstacle in the way of my seeing Ethel 
nd communicating with her family, while perhaps he 
irould now, since there was no longer an excuse for delay 
n Mr. Rayner's ill-health, seeing that he was so much 
►etter, endeavour to hurry on that abhorrent marriage, 
['hat Ethel herself regarded such a calamity — as it 
ppeared to me — with dread and repugnance, there could 
•f course be no doubt. But would she be able to resist 
he pressure put upon her by this determined, strong- 
/illed man, now driven to bay by the knowledge of my 
ivalry? Was it possible that Mr. Rayner and Frank, 
asily led and coerced by him as they were, would be 
,ble to oppose his wishes, how much soever they might 
>e inclined to do so? 

These thoughts filled me with the deepest uneasiness, 
he more so as I could conceive no way of baffling my 
letested foe. My position was a grievous one. Here 
vsLS I in possession of a secret, a whisper of which to 
Ar, Rayner, to Ethel, to Frank, would in an instant put 
in end to that villain's pretensions, and secure my happi- 
less and hers. Yet no word, no hint, of that secret could 
: impart to any living being. How I deplored the Gift 
hat gave me this awful, but precious knowledge, yet 
endered me impotent to use it! 

On arriving in town I hurried at once to my chambers, 
^y clerk naturally was astonished to see me, as I had 
riven him no forewarning of my return. I asked him 
he usual questions as io callers and letters. Of the 
brmer there had been none worth mentioning here, while 
ny letters Jackson had sent on to me at Brighton. That 
lid not much matter, for I had left my London address 
It my lodgings, and the letters would soon \>^ x^Xxxxxse.^. 

Now what was I to do? Obvious\y tias ^x'sX. ^Xs.'^ \scsisX 
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be to see Frank, and I determined to go forth in search 
of him. So, after attending to certain necessary business, 
including some communications for Mr. Wainwright, as 
now more than ever I felt it imperative to have the 
command of money, in view of any emergency that might 
arise, I prepared to go out and seek for Frank. 

As I was getting ready to do so, there was a ring at 
the door-bell, and Frank himself appeared. 

He looked very sad and downcast; all his natural 
gaiety seemed to have deserted him. He grasped my 
hand, holding it in his for some time, and gazed at me 
with a look which said, as plainly as look could say: 

"I know all; and am very, very sorry." 

But I did not wait for him to speak. 

"You know what has happened?" I asked. 

"I do." 

"From Ethel?" 

"From Ethel herself." 

"And she — how is she?" 

"Bad — very bad — I am grieved to say. This busi- 
ness has upset her fearfully. She has had two or three 
of her distressing fits, and now lies utterly prostrate. It 
was only by bits that I got the news out of her; but I 
know enough. Then, too, the governor, who was going 
on so well, has been thrown back again, and altogether 
we are in a deplorable state." 

These words cut me to the heart. I felt it was all 
my fault, and I said so. 

"No, no, Paul," pleaded Frank. "Don't blame your- 
self. I don't blame you. Believe me, I understand the 
position perfectly. I don't wonder at your loving Ethel 
I have been spooney myself several times, and every time 
worse than the last. I believe 1 s\v3J\ \vw^ ^. ^ ^^ V?^^ 
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one of these days that will carry me off altogether. But 
it is a different thing with you from what it is with me, 
I know. You are a fellow of much deeper feeling and 
stronger character than I am, and I know you must be 
terribly hit. I had some inkling of it ever so long ago. 
When you challenged me at the house about Binks, I felt 
that there was something more behind your words than 
a merely friendly interest in Ethel's welfare, and then I 
thought it my duty to tell you plain out how matters 
stood. I was many a time going to do it before; but 
somehow I funked it. You know why, now." 

"But, Frank," I said, "can nothing be done to prevent 
this marriage? Ethel shrinks from it, and you know 
perfectly well that neither you nor your father look for- 
ward to it with any satisfaction." 

"Ah!" he replied sorrowfully, "I am afraid things 
have gone too far. We are pledged — Ethel is pledged 
— to Lumley, and he is not the fellow to give up any 
plan on which he is determined, much less such a one 
as this. Oh, Paul! dear Paul! brother and friend," he 
added with fervour, as he once more wrung my hand, 
" if we had only known you before — before Lumley came 
among us and spoke to Ethel — what a piece of luck it 
would have been for all of us ! But who could ever have 
imagined that you would turn up as you did? And now 
— ah! I am afraid it is too late now." 

There was a long pause. Meanwhile I considered a 
question that I was eager to put, and I asked it. 

"What has he — what has Lumley — said?" 
"Not much; but what he did say was strong." 
Here Frank hesitated, as though xeVucXscDX \.o ^o <5J^\ 
but lie did: 
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"Well, it must be told. All he said was, 'Angus 
Paul must never enter this house again.'" 

I lost all patience, and flew out with passionate 
vehemence : 

"Why do you allow that man to tyrannize and ride 
over you as you do? Are you a set of sheep, are you 
children, that you suffer yourselves to be led — to be 
driven — by this truculent bully, this paltry despot? Will 
you, Frank Rayner, with your sister's happiness, with her 
health, her very life at stake, allow her, compel her, to 
be forced into this hateful marriage — this marriage with 
a cruel, grasping, cold-hearted scoundrel?" 

This was very violent, I confess, but Frank seemed 
in no way to resent my language. He only hung his 
head down sadly, and said: 

"I can well understand and excuse your feelings, 
Paul. But don't be so hard; remember, Lumley is my 
partner and my friend." 

These words wounded me far more deeply than any 
angry retort would have done; for they told me that I 
had been unjust and cruel. How could Frank know what 
I knew, and what had inspired my indignation? What- 
ever I could say to him against Lumley must be based 
alone on what had become known to me in the ordinary 
course of things. That might not be enough, but it was 
something. So I said: 

"Frank, I went too far. Forgive me. But consider, 
my dear boy. Can you believe that your partner, with 
his wild, erratic past life, his admissions, his actual 
boastings of scheme upon scheme to trick and outwit 
those with whom he has come in contact, with his low 
sense of honour and fair dealLm^, \^ z. raaax worthy to be 
jrour sister's husband?" 
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"Oh, for the matter of that," replied Frank, "yoa 
must not judge him too harshly. You are not a man of 
business yourself, Paul, and you c^ know nothing of the 
tricks of the trades. These little dodges and stratagems 
are regular things, I assure you. Everybody practises 
them more or less; only Lumley is rather cleverer than 
others. I am sure he would do nothing really dishonouiw 
able, though I dare say to a high-minded fellow like 
yovirself some of his manoeuvres don't look quite nice." 

Ah, Frank, poor easily-deluded Frank, you little knew! 
And I could tell you nothing. But I went on to say, as 
a new idea occurred to me: 

"Yet, surely, Frank, his conduct in making use of 
your sweet, innocent sister as a sort of decoy to attract 
such a fellow as Binks, in order to render him amenable 
to some design which your partner has upon him, is not 
the conduct of an honourable man. If he does such a 
thing now, what might he not do after marriage?" 

"Oh!" answered Frank, almost laughing; "that is 
nothing. That was a perfectly harmless proceeding, and, 
in fact, it was quite successful, or, at any rate, it helped 
matters on. But I had better tell you all about it, or as 
much as I can, so that you should imderstand the posi- 
tion. You see, Binks has a lot of one hundred pound 
shares in a South American mine — a thousand of them — 
the only ones held in this country. They were taken by 
his father years ago, and left to him with a caution 
always to stick to them till they became valuable. As a 
matter of fact they are worth very little; their nominal 
price is a pound apiece if anyone would buy them. The 
mine was never any good, and never will be, so Lumley 
saySy and no one knows better than Irie doe& i^craX %n^.Ocv 
things. Bat be wanted to get Binks Vi o^ex^^ ^«^i^ 
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these stocks — you know what that means. If Binks would 
transfer the shares to him he would endeavour to work 
them up a bit, then sell, and divide the plunder. But 
no; Binks wouldn't. He stuck to his shares like wax, 
and nothing would induce him to do anything with them. 
Well, it was with a view to put a little friendly pressure 
en him, to bring him to reason, that Lumley made so 
much of him, asked him to our house, and so on. All 
this was beginning to tell, when at last something oc- 
curred to clinch matters. Binks, though rich, is awfully 
extravagant and fast. What with betting, card-playing, 
and so on, he dropped a lot of money, and at last got so 
hard up for ready cash that he did not know where to 
look for it. He mentioned the matter to me, and I told 
Lumley. He was delighted. *Now,' he said, 'we have 
got him. Tell him that we will advance him the thou- 
sand pounds he wants, and charge him only five per 
cent, interest, if he will transfer those mining shares to 
us as security.' Well, I told Binks this. He did not like 
the idea at first; but he was so pressed that he tumbled 
to it at last, and transferred the stock to our firm on the 
understanding that it was not to be dealt with or put on 
the market without his consent, but to be held as security 
for the thousand pounds we lent him. There is the 
whole story, you see. I have told it you just to show 
that it was not for any very nefarious scheme that 
Lumley used Ethel's influence, and even that didn't go 
for much." 

Frank told this business story to me for the purpose 
he stated; but I record his account of it for a very dif- 
ferent reason. The matter interested me little at the 
time. I did not foresee then what a vital position it 
would occupy in subsequent eveaU, 
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Then we reverted to Lumley's relations with Ethel. 

"Well/* I said sadly, "I do not see what is to be 
done. But, at least, give me — give Ethel a chance. For 
Heaven's sake, delay this marriage as long as you can. 
Time, perhaps, may fight on our side, and, who knows, 
something or other may occur to prevent what I can 
regard as nothing less than a calamity." 

"Ah!" replied Frank in as sad a tone as mine, "there 
is little chance of its coming off just yet, whether Lumley 
wishes it or not. Ethel was never more depressed and 
ill than she is now. Nothing we can do arouses her; 
and then the governor, as I told you, has been thrown 
back terribly, by his hurried journey up to town and the 
worry generally, and I fear it will be weeks before we 
can get them anything like round again." 

Sorrowful as the prospect was, in one respect, I could 
not but regard it with some satisfaction. If Ethel and 
her father continued ill—^though I fervently prayed that 
they would recover before very long — the state of their 
health would, at any rate, give me time to think and act 

"Then," Frank went on, "we will do what we can to 
see if we can't timi Lumley from his purpose. It will 
be a difficult job, I know, perhaps impossible. But if he 
were somehow to get it into his head that his marriage 
with Ethel would not be the right thing — he might — 
there is just the ghost of a chance that he might — give 
it up." 

That I recognised as a forlorn hope, yet ever so faint 
a possibility was worth considering. 

"Besides," continued Frank, though with much hesita- 
tion, "I rather think you are likely to have some sort of 
communication from him before long. 1 dociX. \jNsy« ^'i^ass^ 
form it wUl take; but I fancy lie is g,om^\» ^«Tv\fc ^» ^^ 
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or call on you. If he does, of course you might see how 
the land lies, and if you play your cards carefully you 
might, perhaps, somehow get on the right side of him. 
For, whatever you may think, he is really not a bad 
fellow." 

This last suggestion seemed to me more hopeless 
than the other. With that we exhausted the subject, so 
Frank took his leave, and wringing my hand warmly, said: 

"Well, cheer up, old fellow. Perhaps things will come 
all right somehow at the end." 

"I hope so!" I replied, but with very little hope in 
my heart. And so we parted. 

My reflections, when he had gone, though they were 
profound and protracted, brought me no nearer the solu- 
tion of the problem I had to face than before. It were 
useless to describe them, as no idea that suggested itself 
to me seemed feasible. 

On one point, however, I dwelt with some anxiety, 
as it involved questions which I knew would have to be 
met without delay. How and when would Lumley com- 
municate with me, and when he did so, what should be 
my attitude? These were questions more easily put than 
answered. As regards the first, after the most mature 
deUberation — for I now felt great hesitation in applying 
the Gift to any purpose which concerned my nearest and 
most precious interests — I decided that it could do no 
manner of harm were I to use my power on so simple a 
point. 

Then I put the question as to Lumle/s intentions in 
the following form: 

"Will he call upon me or will he write to me — and 

Instantly came the answer*, 
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*'He will call to-night, at eight o'clock,'' 

So — it was to be a personal interview. Well, I was 
ready for him and I was not afraid of him whatever he 
might say or do or threaten. I am no hero, but my love 
for Ethel gave me strength, courage and determination. 
By Craven Lumley's attitude my own would be guided, 
and I would not deign to anticipate his prospective action 
by other than natural means. 

During the rest of the afternoon, I went about my 
business; called on Wainwright, dined, and got back to 
my chambers by half-past seven o'clock. 

At eight o'clock precisely my ear caught the sound 
of a step in the passage, that peculiar shuffling step, with 
the feet scraping the ground, which I knew to be Craven 
Lumlejr's. 

He rang the bell; my clerk opened the door for him 
and ushered him into my room. 

I stood with my back to the fireplace and received 
him with the slightest possible bow. I was determined 
in my intercourse with this man — this future inmate of 
a convict prison — to omit every form of ordinary social 
coiutesy, and treat him with the utmost curtness and 
bluntness. He might take it as he pleased. 

He had his hat on when he came in, but he took it 
off and put it down. 

"Can I have a few minutes' conversation with you?" 
were the first words he uttered. 

"You can," I replied; "take a seat." 

He sat down on the other side of my table, and I 
took a chair opposite to him and waited to hear what he 
had to say, all the while looking him calmly and steadily 
in the face. To do Ynm justice, he dao^^d wo ^vs^^^.- 
tion to evade my gaze. Then he began, spe^^ick^ n^x^ 
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quietly and with nothing offensive in his tone, as though 
he were asking the simplest question in the world: 

"Mr. Paul, do you call yourself an honourable man?" 

"No," I replied, "I call myself nothing. I leave that 
to others. I am not in the habit of sounding my own 
praises. I think it very bad taste to do so." 

"That is not an answer to my question." 

"I know it is not; I shall answer no questions tmless 
I think proper. I am not under cross-examination." 

"Very well," he said, in no way moved by my blunt- 
ness; "then I will put the matter in another way. /say 
that you are not an honourable man." 

"You can say what you like. Your opinion is of no 
consequence to me." 

"No doubt; but I will prove my words. I maintain 
that the act of a man who takes advantage of his posi- 
tion to attempt to rob another of the woman who is his 
promised wife is a dishonourable act" 

This seemed to me rather a mild beginning, but it 
gave me a chance of which I was not slow to avail 
myself 

"If it be dishonourable, it is not more so than many 
of the tricks, dodges, and stratagems to outwit and cheat 
fellow traders and speculators which some men of busi- 
ness often indulge in and boast of." 

"I should have thought you would be above putting 
yourself on a level with such persons." 

"Indeed! May I ask why?" 

"I am not more inclined to answer questions than 
you are." 

He had me there, I admit. 

"But this is mere playing with words," he went on; 
^'dad I sm^ nwu of action, 1 \ia,N^ xtfA. cwBoa. V«r. nr 
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)ssip with you, Mr. Paul, or to argue with you, or plead 
} you, or reason with you. I have come to tell you 
lat I regard you, in speaking and acting as you have 
one to Miss Rayner, as a trespasser on my property, 
nd to warn you off the premises." 

"You might have spared yourself that trouble. You 
light have taken it for granted that I knew these were 
Dur ideas." 

"No doubt. But perhaps you might not be so well 
ware of my intentions if you should not fall in with my 
leas." 

The fellow was wonderfully cool, but his language 
ritated me immensely. 

"I care no more for your intentions than for your 
leas or your opinions. I have my intentions also, and 
warn you that I mean to carry them out." 

"Indeed! I will not ask you what those intentions 
re, as it seems we have agreed to drop questions. You 
lay of course state them — or not, as you please. But I 
itend to state mine." 

"Do so, then." 

"I have lived in many countries, some of the wildest 
1 the world, where every man's will is the law of the 
md. There the title to property is one's power to hold 
:; and I have had to hold mine sometimes in my own 
ray. And my way is a very simple one. Whenever any- 
ne trespasses on my property, I first warn him off. If 
le does not go, I shoot him." 

"Indeed!" I said. "So you think you can carry out 
hese bushranger notions in civilized London, do you?" 

"Yes," said Lumley, with marvellous coolness. "Not 
[uite in the same way, perhaps, but m\)ci. ^x^Voj \Si>^Oa. 
be same effect I don't say, of couiQS^, "Nfcc. ^^vi^^^^^^ 
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will adopt precisely the same course that we find conve- 
nient in the bush or on the prairies, under certain cir- 
cumstances. All I do say is that, if you in any way, 
direct or indirect, prevent my marriage with Ethel Rayner 
so that it cannot possibly take place, why — I will have 
your life." 

Not a particle of violence or anger was there in the 
tone in which he uttered these words. He spoke them 
slowly, with firmness and emphasis, and he looked me in 
the face all the while with a hard, cold gaze. 

I could not remain so cool. Jumping up from my 
seat, while he rose simultaneously, I cried: 

"Bully, ruffian, and coward! Do you think you will 
intimidate me? Do you think I am afraid of your inten- 
tions? Hear mine. I intend, so help me God! to rescue 
Ethel Rayner from the contamination of your clutches— 
I intend that she shall never be your wife, and that she 
shall be mine. I will try my best and hardest, with all 
my brain and soul and strength, to prevent your marriage 
with Ethel Rayner; and when I succeed, as I must, I 
shall defy you to do your worst." 

"Very well," said he, still quite unmoved; "we shall 
see. I have killed my man, in fair fight, by nearly every 
weapon ever used in combat — rifle, revolver, knife, and 
stick — and I shall do it again if necessary. I never 
struck a blow yet that was not justified, and never a 
blow have I struck that was so well justified as that 
which I shall strike if you come between me and the 
woman who has pledged her word to marry me!" 

These impudent words suggested a plan to me which 

at least would be worth an experiment. Leaning my 

bmds on the table^ and \)^iidm% ^\^^^ Vy««^^ Vsasa. « 
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5 to bring my face nearer to his, I said, with a coolness 
id deliberation at least equal to his own: 

"I have no doubt that you have done a great many 
eeds of violence in your time, whether justified or not; 
ut that is not all the wrong you have done; and you 
now it," 

It was a success. At last he lost his self-possession, 
id exclaimed: 

"What the h — 11 do you mean?" 

I saw my advantage, and, speaking with more deadly 
ilmness than ever, I said: 

"I know what I mean; and, Craven Lumley, I know 
hat I know." 

He was quick to perceive that he had committed 
imself, so he gave a sort of snorting laugh, saying: 

"Well, it is useless to go on bandying words in this 
ay. I think we understand each other pretty well. I 
now your intentions, and you know mine. But once 
lore, and for the last time, I warn you, Angus Paul, 
Tistrate my views with regard to Ethel Rayner, and I 
ill have your life." 

I made no reply. Then, taking up his hat, he 
alked, scraping his feet along the grovmd, to the door, 
id made his much-desired exit 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TRAVELLER. 



Among the many subjects of reflection suggested by 
le interviews described in the foregoing chapter, there 
^ere two points in particular which made ^. ^'t'e^ \ssv- 
ressioD on my mind. In the first place, 1 ^\^ x^k^- ^ ^ 
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like the tone in which Frank spoke of the tricks and 
stratagems of his partner. Doubtless, I was no man of 
business, and knew little about the by-ways of commerce; 
but I had sufficient knowledge of what constitutes legi- 
timate trade to feel that such manoeuvres as those which 
Lumley openly avowed, and of which, for aught I was 
aware, the transaction with Binks might be an example, 
were not such as were practised or coimtenanced by 
honourable men. Thus, I did not like to hear Frank 
talk of these things as trifles, as matters deserving of no 
reprobation whatever. If such were his view of these 
questionable dealings, might he not be led to practise, or 
at least participate in them himself? Upright and honest 
to the backbone as I believed him to be, might not his 
conscience become warped, his sense of honour become 
blunted, little by little, by the association and example 
of such a thorough-paced scoundrel as his partner? 

And that Craven Lumley was a scoundrel did not, to 
my mind, admit of doubt. His avowals and boastings 
at the house of the Rayners had excited my suspicions; 
his recent language to myself confirmed them. Here 
arose the second point of which I have spoken. That 
chance shot of mine — when I insinuated that I knew 
something of his secret misdeeds — evidently hit the mark, 
and I felt certain that at some past time, and in some 
possibly distant place, he had committed some crime or 
other — a crime of violence or fraud — which was the 
particular offence, if indeed it were not one only of many 
such offences, for which the awful fate that I knew to be 
hanging over him was to be the retribution. 

In this there was a double danger to Frank. The 

danger, first, of his being seduced into some illegal act 

by such a man, and secoudVy , \3ckfc fii^sv^^ Aa \flssi^ «ad tft 
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his family, which would arise from the exposure and 
punishment of Lumley's wrongdoings — an exposure which 
I knew must come about within the short space of a year 
— if not, indeed, at almost any moment. That cata- 
strophe, when it should arise, must of course cause a 
dreadful scandal, put a disastrous end to the partnership, 
and perhaps bring ruin on the whole family. Beside this 
awful prospect, the possibility that Ethel might at that 
time be the wife of a detected felon, horrible as the 
thought was, seemed but the worst incident in a whole 
chapter of horrors. 

Could nothing be done to avert these calamities? 
Could nothing be done to precipitate that villain's de- 
tection, and remove his blighting influence and his de- 
tested presence from our circle before it was too late? 
If I could but know anything of his past life, anything by 
which I might bring, or help to bring, him to justice, 
before he could succeed in corrupting Frank, and marry- 
ing Ethel, the problem would be solved. But my power 
of penetrating the future had no application to the past. 
I was utterly in the dark, and knew not which way to 
turn for light. 

It was in this state of mind that I began to look 
over, with very little interest, the two or three letters 
which had been forwarded by my clerk to my address 
at Brighton, and which were now returned, arriving by 
the last post. They seemed of no importance, and I 
tossed them aside. One in particular appeared a mockery 
in the present condition of my feelings. It was from a 
friend, Albert Horton, a man of great accomplishments 
in the field of scientific literature, and personaiVj ^. \s\a^ 
genial and popular fellow, whose Yiouse "w^.^ V>cvfe x^\A^i^ 
rous of a large coterie of brittiant and ^«^^^ ^^o^^. 
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This letter from him, I saw at a glance, was only an in- 
vitation to one of his agreeable and interesting smoking 
parties, and under other circumstances I might have been 
glad to avail myself of it. But I was in no humour for 
parties or social pleasures of any sort I wanted to be 
left alone — to think and plan. 

Having, for the time, exhausted all the expedients I 
could devise with a view to meet the terrible difficulties 
before me, I chanced, quite listlessly, to take up Horton's 
letter a second time, and noticed that the simple invita- 
tion with which it commenced was followed by other 
matter. As I read it my interest became excited, for its 
contents were such as to suggest a striking idea. 

Horton began by asking for the pleasure of my com- 
pany on the evening of the day following that of which 
I am speaking. Then he went on to say: 

"I know, my dear Paul, that you are a difficult fellow 
to get out of his shell; but I have really very special 
rjfeasons for wishing you to join our little gathering. Not 
only will several good men whom you know be here, 
such as Alfred Coulson, the poet, J. B. Franklin, the 
Royal Academician, Frank Rayner, the ever gay, Conklin 
of the Royal Society, and several more of that stamp; 
but I have secured the famous traveller. Dr. Eifel, who, 
you know, has just returned from his latest tour. Eifel 
is really a most wonderful man. There is perhaps no 
country which he has not resided in or visited; he seems 
to know all things and all men, and his stories of ad- 
venture in the most out-of-the-way parts of the world arc! ^ 
extraordinary. But that is not all. Eifel has a wonder-} * 
ful reputation as a practiser of chiromancy, or palmistry, I ^ 
and they say his judging oi Ocv^x^c^et \i^ the lines of the I ^ 
and is the most remaikaSAe ^m% ol ^^ Yxags. ^^\ 
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while by the same means he sometimes anticipates the 
future of men's lives with singular accuracy. There is 
real scientific interest in his proceedings, and, apart from 
that, the process of hand-reading and fortune-telling 
which he goes through gives rise to no little excitement 
and amusement. Now I have taken some trouble to 
write all this, as I very particularly desire to 'capture' 
you. So pray come and help us to receive the great 
German lion." 

Under any circumstances this invitation would have 
been tempting. It was now simply irresistible. Some 
weeks ago I might have been attracted chiefly by the 
prospect of meeting a sort of rival prophet, and amusing 
myself by testing his predictions. I thought little of that 
now. What struck me more forcibly was the chance — it 
was only a chance — that possibly this much travelled 
man might have come across the person whose past life 
I so eagerly desired to investigate, or at least be able to 
put me in the way to discover something about him which 
it would be useful to know. 

So I wrote at once to Horton, promising to come to 
his party on the following evening, but begging him, as 
a particular favour, to afford me an early opportunity for 
a brief conversation with the great traveller before his 
attention could be engaged by the rest of the company. 

I promised to go, and I went. 

Horton had a suite of elegant rooms, though none of 
them very large, in a fine old house at Kensington, and 
his bric-a-brac, and works of art, were famous. I arrived 
somewhat early, yet the chief reception-room was already 
fairly well filled, and fresh visitors were coming in ever^ 
moment. Nearly everyone was smoVia%> ^.^^ ^^x^ ^"^^ 
a general buzz of conversation, ¥ot tao^i o^ ^^ "^^"^ 
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present knew one another, and there was about all Hor- 
ton's gatherings that pleasant refined Bohemian tone which 
is one of the most agreeable elements of social life. He 
himself was a capital host, and his tact and good-nature 
were alike admirable. 

"I am so glad you have come, Paul," he said as I 
entered. "I have only this moment heard you have been 
ill, and hope you are all right again. Not quite yet? 
Well, I hope the atmosphere here will not be too much 
for you. It is pretty close already, but it will be some- 
thing fearful later on. But that must not frighten you 
away." 

"Oh, no!" I replied, smiling. "I can stand smoke and 
hot rooms well enough." 

"Well," Horton whispered, "I will not forget your 
request about Eifel. Just stand here next to me, and 
you shall have the first chance of getting at him." 

I looked round the room and saw several men whom I 
recognised, but Frank had not yet appeared. Indeed, I 
hardly expected he would come, considering the trouble 
he was in at home. 

In the course of time the great Dr. Eifel duly pre- 
sented himself. I was quite surprised to see that this 
remarkable man was in person little above the height of 
an ordinary lad of fifteen; but a second glance showed 
him to be singularly wiry and well-built, while his coun- 
tenance, for all its gentle and amiable expressior, was 
that of a strong, brave and resolute man. 

True to his promise, Horton at once introduced me 

to Dr. Eifel. Indeed, the great little man came in so 

quietly, that no one else seemed to observe him, and I 

easily managed to get him into a corner all to myself. 

I engaged him in convexsa\ioiv> axi^ lw>5A\MSi. ^^- 
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tremely simple and modest in his manner and language; 
pleased to tell anything one wished to know about his 
experiences abroad, but in no way anxious to boast of 
his achievements. He spoke English perfectly, and with 
very slight foreign accent. After a few minutes' talk, I 
led carefully up to the subject I desired so much to ap- 
proach. Remarking that I believed Dr. Eifel must have 
met a vast number of curious characters in different 
parts of the globe, I proceeded to put the following in- 
quiry: 

"By-the-bye, doctor, in the course of your travels did 
you ever happen to come across a person named Craven 
Lumley?" 

"Lumley? Lumley?" said the traveller, reflecting, 
"Yes, I knew two persons of that name, but I don't know 
that either of them was called Craven. Let me see. 
There was Mr. Lumley, the British Consul at Honduras, 
but he was named Stephen Lumley." 

"What was his age?" I asked. 

"About my own, fifty. But I am now speaking of 
some ten years ago." 

Obviously that was not the Lumley in whom I was 
interested. 

"Then," Dr. Eifel went on to say, "there was Captain 
Lumley, of the 1 4th West India Regiment. I knew him 
on the Gold Coast. But he died, poor fellow, of wounds 
received in a fight with the blacks." 

I told the traveller that neither of these Lumleys was 
the person I had in view; and, greatly disappointed, I 
was just about to surrender the doctor to other claimants, 
when a new thought struck me and I still detained him. 

At this moment Frank Rayner entered \\Nfc xowwv. K 
glance at his face showed me that \ie via.^ m xkvxOc^'^^'^^^ 
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Spirits than I had anticipated. I fervently hoped that it 
indicated an improvement in affairs at home. Directly 
he caught sight of me he came straight to the corner of 
the room where I was standing, as though he wished to 
speak to me; but I was too much bent on my inquiry 
even to seek the company of Frank, welcome as it always 
was. So I just nodded to him, and gave a side glance 
at Dr. Eifel, as much as to say that I was engaged at 
the moment. He returned my nod with a smile, and 
proceeded to enter into conversation with some of his 
many acquaintances. 

Then I turned to the traveller again, and put the 
question of which I had suddenly thought. 

"If," I said, "you do not know by the name of Lumley 
the person to whom I refer, can you tell me whether you 
ever met anyone answering to the following description? 
A tallish man, of about five feet ten inches, broad-shoul- 
dered, with dark-brown hair and red beard, and with a 
somewhat peculiar shuffling walk in which he seems to 
scrape the ground with his feet. A man much given to 
talking about himself, and boasting of his achievements, 
especially in the way of sharp practice." 

Dr. Eifel laughed, and said: 

"That is not a very flattering portrait, certainly; but 
— yes — somehow I seem to recognise it." And he re- 
flected for a minute. "It is very like a man I knew once, 
and, indeed, one of the greatest scoundrels I ever came 
across in my life." 

This did not exactly make me despair of identifying 
my rival; but still the likeness might have been only a 
coincidence. 

"His name though," continued the doctor, "was not 
Lumley, but Cray ford — Amos Cis^jfei^ — ^\ ^ss^ x^Jy^^ so 



he called himself. I wish, indeed, I could identify that 
worthy person, for very particular reasons." 

Tlie doctor again paused to reflect, and then, looking 
up, he exclaimed suddenly: 

"There is one thing by which this man could in- 
fallibly be identified. He was tattooed on the inner part 
of the right arm, from the bend of the elbow to within 
about an inch of the wrist with the word "Esperanza" 
in large letters. Is there any such peculiarity in the man 
you speak of?" 

"I don't know," I replied. "But kindly wait here one 
moment, Dr. Eifel, and keep yourself disengaged till I 
return." 

He promised to do so, and with my heart beating 
fast with excitement I threaded my way across the room 
to where Frank stood gossiping with a group of friends. 
I touched him on the arm. 

"Frank, I want to speak to you." 

"And I to you, old fellow, and most particularly. I 
have news for you." 

Suggestive as his words were, I was too much excited 
to attend to them then, and he seemed greatly surprised 
when all I said to him was: 

"Frank, I have been talking to a traveller here on 
the subject of tattooing, and want to decide a certain 
point. Did you ever see a person who was tattooed?" 

Frank looked at me curiously, and seemed a good 
deal taken aback by my question. He did not answer 
for a moment or so, and then replied slowly and deliber- 
ately: 

"Well — a — yes, I know one man who bears tattoo 
marks." 

"And his name is?" 



I could scarcely keep my breath. 

" Why — a— Lumley." 

"And where is he tattooed?" > 

"On the arm — the right arm — inside. I have often 
seen it, when he has been washing." ^ 

i^' "How is he tattooed?" -. 

. "Oh, with large letters: the words "Esperanza." He 
told me " • 

I interrupted him, almost beside myself with excitement 

"One moment, Frank," I said; "I will be with you 
again directly." 

Back I hurried to Dr. Eifel, burning to tell him tibe 
news. 

"Doctor," I said, "the man I speak of is identical 
with the man you know. Craven Lumley is tattooed in 
exactly the same way as this Amos Crayford. I have 
the fact from his partner, who is in this room;". 

Dr. Eifel seemed as excited and pleased as I was; 
't'but presently he spoke with some reserve. 
'; "Do I understand," he asked, "that this Lumley or 
Crayford is no friend of yours; that you have no desire 
to help him or to screen him from the consequences of 
any act he may have done?" / • 

"Most certainly," I replied; "I have eviagpireason to 
believe that he is as great a scoundrel as. yt)ii' say he is, 
and I would be glad indeed to assist in any way to bring 
him to justice." 

"Well," said Dr. Eifel, "this is indeed a strange 
coincidence. For it so happens that I have a very parti- 
culalr desire to trace and indentify this man. But what 
I have to say to you is so important that I think it might 
be well to slip out of this room, if we can do so unob- 
served, and continue our conversation elsewhere." 
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We were near the door, and were about to go out, 
when Horton stopped us. 

"Hallo!" said he, "what are you doing with the doctor? 
Not going, to carry him off, I hope?" 

I explained tiiat we had something of importance to * ?. 
talk about in private, but would not be long. 

"Please don't," said my host; "for, remember. Dr. 
Eifel is my *hero' to-night, and numbers of men want to 
be introduced to him — not to speak of the general 
desire to see his palmistry skill." 

"No, no," said the doctor amiably, "we will not be 
lopg. But I must have a word first with my friend Mr. 
Paul." 

We left the room and soon found a smaller one — a 
sort of study — which we entered. 

The doctor turned the key, explaining, as he did so: 

"I do not wish that we should be interrupted. This : . , 
meeting between us, Mr. Paul, is a most fortunate circum- i 
stance, and may have important results. It is evident^ 
that both you and I are desirous of identifying the same^x 
person, though, no doubt, for different objects. You can re 
rely on my discretion, and I take it for granted that I 
can trust you." 

I assured him, on my word of honour, that anything 
he might tell me would be regarded by me as imparted 
in the strictest confidence. 

The traveller, before speaking another word, looked * ' 
at me keenly, and reflected for some moments. Th^ • 
he spoke: .:\ •^* ' 

"Can you give me this Mr. Lumley's address?" 

"I can," I replied. 

At first I was going to mention his office in the Cit^s 
but then I thou^pht perhaps it would "b^ \)^\X«i: xwoX. \.^ xv^ 
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the chances of bringing any person who might be in 
search of him in contact with Frank also. Fortunately, I 
remembered that I had the card he had given to me on 
the beach at Brighton. I searched for this in my pocket, 
and, finding it, handed it to Dr. Eifel, who examined it 

"Ah!" said he: "Craven Lumley, 14, Palace Cham- 
bers, Westminster, S.W. That will do — tiiat will do." 

He paused again for a short while to reflect. Then 
he went on: 

"Now, Mr. Paul, I have a somewhat singular story to 
tell you. This man Crayford, or Lumley, or whatever 
his name may be, is nothing to me — nothing whatever. 
I have no personal interest in him at all. That surprises 
you, eh? You shall see. How I came to know him, 
and what his relations were with myself, are matters of 
no consequence. It is of his dealings with another per- 
son that I have to speak. About eight years ago Cray- 
ford, as perhaps it will be more convenient to call him, 
was residing in California. There he became acquainted 
with a native of Cuba, named Pedro Gomez, a singular 
little man, who somehow — it matters not how — made 
some money, and bought a small estate in California. 
The estate was not thought valuable, but this man Cray- 
ford, who was clever and of great experience, examined 
it, found it rich in mineral products, and entered into 
partnership with Gomez for its exploitation. Well, I will 
not trouble you with the details of their transactions. It 
is far too long a story. The upshot of it is enough. Suf- 
fice it to say that it was at last agreed by the partners 
to sell the estate, divide the proceeds equally, and leave 
together for the purpose of commencing a new imdertak- 
ing el^f^here. The property was sold, and realised one 
hundrea thousand dollars, ot ^20>ooq. Gomez, con- 
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fident that his partner would deal fairly by him, allowed 
him to take charge of their joint capital, and left him at 
their farm to visit San Francisco. When he returned 
what was his horror and amazement to find that Crayfo^d 
was gone — decamped with all the money — leaving not a 
trace behind! There was Gomez, left almost penniless, 
not knowing what to do or which way to turn. Being 
well acquainted with him, and believing him to be an 
honest fellow — as honest at any rate as men of his stamp 
ever are — I felt a great deal of sympathy for him, and 
indeed helped to get him a little money to enable him 
to return to Cuba, where he hoped to gain further as- 
sistance. He swore, however, that he would never rest 
till he had tracked down the man who had robbed and 
deserted him, if he had to devote his whole life to that 
object. I took so much interest in him that I begged 
him to communicate with me, writing to me at my home 
in Germany, and let me know how he fared in his quest. 
For many years he has been wandering about in all parts 
of the world, including several cities of Europe, with 
varying fortune, but never doing much good, and as far 
off the object of his search as ever." 

"And where is he now?" I eagerly asked. 

"Here — here, in London!" replied the traveller ex- 
citedly. "I have seen him this very day, and given him 
money. For he is poor — very poor — and almost starving. 
But he is still as hot as ever in his chase after his 
treacherous partner, and told me only to-day that sooner 
or later he was sure he would find him. I advised him 
to abandon the search and turn his attention to some 
settled occupation. I little thought that I should make 
such a discovery as that which I have lighted \i^ow \ft- 
night and have such good news Cot \v\m Yo-xcvarto^r 
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"Then you will tell him?" I inquired. 

"Most certainly; and without loss of time. And now, 
perhaps, in return for my information, you will kindly 
tell me something about the position of this Mr. Lumley 
in London." 

Speaking, of course, with great caution, I proceeded 
to give Dr. Eifel such particulars as I thought likely to 
be useful to him for the purpose of his friend Gomez, 
while saying as little as possible about Lumley's relations 
with the Rayners. 

That, said the traveller, was enough. He would not 
fail to let me know what came of the communication he 
should forthwith make to the betrayed Cuban. 

It then occurred to me to ask what was the man's 
address, and I told Dr. Eifel that I would be very happy, 
if necessary, to assist him with money in order to help 
him to get his rights. 

"It is very good of you," he replied; "Gomez is to 
be found at No. 6, Carter's Yard, Hatton Garden." 

I took note of the address at once in my pocket-book. 

The traveller now went to the door and unlocked it 
As he did so, Horton entered and said: 

"Come, come, doctor, you really must not stay away 
from us all night; my friends are actually clamouring for 
your presence, and if you do not give them a little palm- 
istry, they will never forgive me." 

So Dr. Eifel went out with my host. As for me, I 
remained behind alone in the study, and thought over 
what he had said. >* 

■r 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE STUDY. 

What was the significance, and what were likely to 
e the consequences, of the startling discovery I had 
lade? One thing was clear, beyond, I thought, the 
ladow of doubt. The villainous act of robbery which 
umley had committed against this man Pedro Gomez, 
as the crime for which hereafter he would become a 
risoner in a convict gaol. How soon his arrest, trial, 
ud condemnation would be brought about, I could not 
;11, and need not inquire. I had hunted him down with- 
ut any aid whatever from my miraculous Gift. Let the 
jst be proved in the ordinary course of events. Besides, 
ad I not the means of hastening the steps of justice? 
irobably, as the crime was committed in the United 
tates, it would be necessary for Gomez to obtain an ex- 
adition warrant for Lumle/s apprehension. The Cuban 
as poor, but I was now rich, and could, and would, 
ipply him with the means of bringing this scoundrel to 
is just doom. The process need only occupy a short 
me — the space, perhaps, of a few weeks. Then Craven 
.umley would be swept out of our path like a crushed 
^ptile, and nothing would stand between me and the ob- 
jct of my heart's fondest desires. 

Meanwhile, what should be my coufse with regard to 
rank and his sister? At fisgk sight, it might seem to be 
ly duty, as well as my interest, to inform them at once 
f the facts that had come to my knowledge. The result 
f that would, of course, be to put an end to the partner- 
tiip and to the engagements But tVvwe 'wei^ q(Obkc c«^- 
deratioBS to be borne in mind. ¥\is\., \)aaX '^^iclOclX^x. 
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Eifel had told me had been communicated in strict con- 
fidence, and I had pledged my word to him to respect 
it. From that pledge, it is true, I might get him to re- 
lease me, if I stated my reasons; but was it prudent to 
do so? Frank still believed in his partner, and were he 
to know what I knew, might he not warn Lumley of his 
danger, and enable him somehow to evade it? Besides, 
Lumley would in all probability deny the charge, and 
declare that it was the result of a conspiracy on my part 
to injure him with the Rayners. He could not persist in 
this attitude long; but at least it would give him time. 
No, I thought, on the whole, it would be best, for the 
present, to keep the secret to myself. 

While I was occupied in these reflections, Frank 
entered the room. 

"Why, Paul," said he, "what is the matter with you? 
Are you unwell? I am afraid you can't stand the heat 
and smoke of that hot room in your weak state. You do 
right to take a breather here." 

"No," I replied, "I am all right. I have been a little 
upset. But I am quite myself again. Let us join the 
party in the other room." 

As a matter of fact, I was still in a state of extreme 
agitation caused by my interview with Dr. Eifel; but my 
spirits had risen considerably at this new glimpse of 
hope. 

"We will not go in just yet," said Frank. "In fact I 
am very glad to get you alone here. Don't you remember, 
old fellow, that when you came up to me just now I told 
you I had something particular to say to you — that I had 
news for you?" 

/ had indeed forgoUetv \V, s>\c3a. -v^s my state of 
excitement; but now TtauV?* viox^^ u^xxsx^^ T^-t^^Otsk 
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my eager curiosity. I perceived in a moment that his 
news concerned Ethel. Nor was I mistaken. 

"Well," said Frank, "I have something to tell you 
that I know will give you great pleasure, and I must 
confess that I am not sorry about it myself. After 
Lumley had called on you last night — I know he called, 
but I know nothing as to what took place — he came 
direct to us. He said not a word on the subject to me, 
but he had a talk in private with Ethel. Now she is in 
one of her strange states, just at present. When she is 
in that condition — poor girl — she is very variable. At 
one moment, she is utterly depressed and prostrate, then 
all of a sudden she seems to become alive to everything, 
and shows the most extraordinary calmness and self-pos- 
session. It is hardly natural." 

How exactly this statement corresponded with my 
experience of her, at our very first meeting! 

"Ethel and Lumley," proceeded Frank, "had, as I 
have said, a talk in private; but of what passed between 
them I know nothing. Lumley, when he came down, in 
no way referred to it, and shortly afterwards he left. 
Then I went to see Ethel. She was in one of her queer 
states, just like a person in a dream, and I could not get 
a word out of her. It is sometimes best to leave her 
alone under these circumstances. If you bother her, it 
is more than likely you will bring on one of her dreadful 
hysterical fits. You saw an example of that on the day 
when you took her to the hospital. So I let her alone 
that night. This morning she took another turn. She 
came down very pale and quiet, but quite cool and 
collected, and went about the breakfast business, and ^a 
on, as usual After a bit she said, a)\ ol ^ ^nA^^^> 
^Frank, I want to speak to you,' 'Wii^X ^-s^ Vv, ticj ^^^"^"^ 
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I asked. 'Frank/ she said, in a strange, calm tone, 
speaking firmly and deliberately, 'Frank, I have made 
up my mind.' 'What about, dear?' I inquired. *I do 
not,' she said, *I do not intend to marry Mr. Lumley.* 
Of course I was immensely astonished, in fact, so much 
so that I did not know what to say. But she did not 
give me a chance, for she went on: 'Tell him so' — with 
a peculiar emphasis on the 'him.' 'Who?' I asked, 
'Lumley?' For at first I thought she referred to my 
partner. 'No,' said she, in the same cool, quiet way, 
'Angus!'" 

Angus? Oh the joy, the rapturous delight, I felt at 
hearing that word — the first time, to my knowledge, that 
she had ever uttered my Christian name! What did it 
mean? What else could it be but a message of love, a 
token, true and unmistakable, that my own fervent, pas- 
sionate affection was reciprocated by her — my darling? 

If I was agitated before, what were my feelings now? 
I could not speak, I hardly dared to think. I could only 
grasp Frank's hand, which he instinctively held out to 
me, and which I wrung, trembling with joyful excitement 

Then he said: 

"She would not say any more; but it was enough 
for me. I felt that what she had decided was for the 
best. But," he added, looking very uncomfortable, "of 
course there will be an awful row about it. Or, rather, 
there won't be a row exactly. Lumley never makes a 
row about such things, but he will be very terrible in 
his calm, determined way. I don't know what he will 
do. But I suppose, if Ethel sticks to her resolve — and 
she will, that's certain — there will be an end to our 
partnersbip, and I shall Yiave \,o ^q tot xw^'srVC^ as best I 
may. But I don't care — 1 daxes^c^ \ ^w^ ^\. ^\^ ^\s»r 
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liow. And now, dear, dear old Paul, there is nothing to 
prevent your marrying Ethel as soon as you and she like, 
or as soon as she is well enough, and I expect that that 
won't be long." 

I could scarcely believe that I was waking, that I 
existed — it seemed like some too delicious dream. That 
I was actually on the very brink of the happiness for 
which I so ardently longed — I could hardly realise it. 

At this moment, Horton again came in. 

"Why," he said, laughing, "really, Paul, I shall have 
to charge you rent for the use of this room. Indeed, I 
ought to fine you* heavily for taking away my best guests 
— first Eifel and now Rayner. Come, my dear boys, 
there is no end of fun going on in the next room. Eifel 
is hard at work at his palmistry and astonishing every- 
body." 

"Excuse me, Horton," said Frank, "Paul is not quite 
himself. You know he has only just recovered from a 
bad illness, and the heat and closeness of the other room 
have been too much for him." 

"Oh, certainly," replied Horton, "pray give yourself 
time to recover. But, as soon as you feel well enough, 
do come in, as I would not like you to miss the fun. 
But I will try to keep things going till you are able to 
join us." 

Then he went out again. 

"Don't let me detain you," I said to Frank, "I am 
sure you would like to see something of these doings. 
Leave me here for a while. I shall be all right. I must 
have a few minutes to compose myself after the precious, 
the delightful news you have brought me." 

"Very well," answered Frank, "I m\\ %o, ^NiX. ^<^ 
take my advice, oid fellow. Don't slay "Vvat^ ^^ Vswiiyi^' 

Tiw Cur thus, \c 
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I can see that you are very agitated, and the heat of 
the Other room might make you worse. So just put 
yourself into a cab and go home. Have a good night's 
rest, and then you will be all right in the morning." 

I said that perhaps I would do so presently; mean- 
while, once more I only wanted to be left alone with my 
own thoughts — at such a moment even Frank's presence 
was unbearable. 

So on this understanding he went away, wishing me 
good-night, and I sat, plunged in delightful thought at 
the blessed intelligence he had brought me. I will not 
dwell on the rapturous reflections which that news 
excited in me. I sat and dreamed of the happiness now, 
as it seemed, fully within my grasp. In imagination I 
pictured my darling — my future wife — as standing before 
me, and I kissed the air in which I saw her face. 

Then my reflections took a fresh turn. Ethel had 
determined not to marry Lumley, and I hugged myself 
in the belief that she had therefore resolved to unite 
herself to me. Her mention of my name, "Angus," was 
conclusive. 

And now what would be the result as regards 
Lumley? What would he do? I felt, I was sure, that 
after Ethel's declaration, all his influence, all his master- 
ful determination, would fail to shake her resolution. He 
might kill her, but he would never persuade or force her 
to withdraw her resolve. Kill her? No, he could not 
do that. Not even by threats or persecution, for I should 
soon be by her side to protect her. But how about my- 
self? Did I not remember what the ruffian had said to 
me in my own room? "Prevent my marriage with Ethel 
Rayner, and I will have your Hfe." And now that 
m^rri3Lge was prevented, "WoviL^ V^ carrj ^^\bfi» ^iss.^U 
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I laughed at the idea at first. It seemed too monstrous 
— too absurd — more like the menace of some stage villain 
in a transpontine melodrama, than the language of a 
City merchant in the heart of civilized London. Yet he 
was a cold-blooded, determined scoundrel, who would 
stick at nothing — a scoundrel who could rob and desert 
his friend and partner, whose boast that he had more 
than once "killed his man," as he said, was probably- 
true, if indeed it were not true that he had done so in 
" fair fight." 

Ah! A sudden thought — a startling thought — rushed 
into my brain. * Great heavens ! Suppose that I had made 
a mistake, suppose that the crime for which this man is 
to suffer will be not his robbery of Gomez, but my 
death! Suppose he challenges me in some private place 
where no eye can see us, challenges me to what he calls 
fair fight, and slays me, or terribly wounds me jin the 
struggle! It was not probable, but might not be im- 
possible. 

Shall I deny that something like a pang of terror 
shot through my heart at this thought? Well, I have 
before declared that I am no hero, and I candidly con- 
fess that at the first blush the idea of standing up face 
to face, and foot to foot, with this strong, resolute man, 
armed with knife or pistol, in using which he was an 
adept, and at which I had had no practice whatever, did 
not give me any feeling of satisfaction. 

Then came the reaction. Could I, the lover, the 
accepted lover, as I believed, of Ethel Rayner, prove 
myself a coward? Were this to be my fate — to be slain 
or wounded — by that ruffianly robber, could I evade or 
fly from it? No! I would stand my ground ^xvd ds.^ 
him, and if I must die for EtheYs saifc^ &\^ \ >«QwiA» 
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Will he kill me? Will he injure me? Ah! The Giftl 
I had not thought of that. In a moment I could exercise 
my power and ascertain what was to come. I had always 
carefully guarded myself from putting it to use to inquire 
as to my own fate, or that of any person who was pre- 
cious to me, knowing as I did by repeated experience 
what terrible revelations it often brought forth. Could I, 
should I, exercise that power now? 

The question was an awful one to face. Could I 
dare to ask whether Craven Lumley would take or attempt 
my life, knowing that the answer might possibly be "He 
will"? But did I fear to ask it? Oh! the thought was 
as shameful as that of hiding myself, or flying, from my 
enemy. What? Was I a coward after all? Was I afraid 
to inquire whether in pursuing the object of my dearest 
hopes — in attempting to secure my beloved Ethel — I was 
risking my worthless life? No — I had not the courage 
to defy my own conscience — I feared to be afraid. 

Yes. I would put it to the test, and take my chance 
of the consequences. 

Those who read these pages may perhaps smile at 
my determination, knowing, as of course they do,. that I 
could not have been destined to fall by Lumley's hand. 
But let them bear with me, and remember that, at that 
moment, I did not know it — I could have no certainty 
as to the fate in store for me. 

So once more I confess that I am no hero, and that 
it was with a heart beating wildly with apprehension — 
feeling, I fancy, much as a man condemned to death by 
a court-martial feels when, standing up before the firing 
party, he is about to give the signal which will seal his 
doom — that I at last delibeTa\.e\Y ^\x\. >i?afe Q^^t'3^^a\^.^ 
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"Will Craven Lumley kill or injure me?'* 

My blood ran cold, my heart stood still, as I thus 
faced my fate. 

Then quickly came the answer: 

"He will do neither,'' 

I felt relieved after that. 

At this very moment the door opened once more, 
and Frank and Horton both made their appearance. 

"What, still here?" said Frank, "really, my dear fellow, 
you had better go home." 

"No — no," I replied, with intense eagnemess, for I 
was now wild with delighted excitement — intoxicated 
with the exhilarating pleasure caused by three distinct 
and joyful facts, "I am quite recovered, quite well. Ready 
for anything — palmistry, fortune-telling, fun, frolic — any- 
thing you like. Come along — come. I will not keep 
you from your amusements any longer, and am eager to 
join in them myself." 

"That's right," said Horton, "come in, then. I am 
sure you will enjoy our proceedings." 

But Frank looked very grave. He evidently did not 
like my condition of excitement. 

We were now in the passage on the threshold of the 
reception room. Shall I ever forget that scene? Horton 
stood nearest the door, about to open it for us. Frank 
stood between him and me. Placing his hand on my 
shoulder gently, but firmly, he said in a tender, earnest 
voice: 

"Paul, dearest boy, do not go in here. Please — 
please go home." 

And I — I — alas, for my unconscious rashness! — !» 
little knowing wYiSit I was about to do, 1 ^NOxiJA xss>>\\:^^ 
bis advice. 
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So Frank dropped his hand and made way for me, 
and we all entered the room together. 



CHAPTER XX. 
PALMISTRY. 

Never was I in gayer spirits, more happy and light 
of heart — never did the world seem brighter, the future 
more full of hope and promise — than at the moment 
when I entered that room. Fortune had favoured me in 
every way. I had my rival at my feet, utterly and com- 
pletely in my power; I had the assurance that his mur- 
derous threat was an empty boast, and that he would 
never do me any personal hurt; and more than all, and 
above all, I had received my Ethel's message of love, 
and was certain that, sooner or later, she would be my 
own loved wife. Can anyone wonder, therefore, that my 
heart was full of joy and exultation, that I felt as though 
I had not a care in the world, that my mind, relieved of 
all its heavy load of anxiety and fear, was thoroughly 
attuned to any pleasure or amusement which might be 
ready for it? 

I welcomed, indeed, the chance of diverting my 
thoughts even from the delicious subjects of pleasurable 
contemplation which had so unexpectedly presented them- 
selves; for my happiness was almost more than I could 
bear. If I regarded my friend Horton's invitation at first 
as little in harmony with my inclinations and feelings at 
the time, now the entertainment he offered to me was of 
all others just that which I should find most agreeable. 
J was now in a state thoTOUg)% lo e.tv\o^ and appreciate 
this exhibition of palmistry — an axv o\ ^\xiOsvW^$s. ^^^nrxs. 
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iread, but which I had never seen practised. Apart from 

tVie interest to be excited by the study of character from 

tlie lines of the hand, how fascinating to me, of all men, 

must be the experiments which should have for their 

object the forecast of men's future lives! How amusing 

it would be to test the predictions of the professor by 

my own prophetic and unerring Gift ! 

For that Gift, which had lately made to me so 
startling, so painful, yet withal so valuable a disclosure — 
that Gift which I had looked upon with something like 
awe and terror — had by its latest application brought me 
joyful and comforting intelligence — the news that I was 
safe from Lumley's threats. Thus it was once more 
thoroughly restored to favour, and I was ready, even eager, 
to employ it on any object of interest that might come 
in my way. And here was an object for which it would 
be adapted above all things. 

On entering the reception-room from the cool pas- 
sage, the heat and closeness of the atmosphere struck me 
as being almost stifling. The air was filled with smoke 
from the cigars, cigarettes, and pipes of the men who 
crowded the apartment. But I paid little heed to the 
suffocating fumes. I was too eager to join in the amuse- 
ment then going forward. The room was thronged, and 
the entire company were gathered in a circle, of which 
the centre of attraction was the little German traveller, 
who sat there smoking his cigarette, with another chair 
opposite to him in which were placed, from time to time, 
the various men who were spoken of as his "victims," or 
"patients." 

As we came in. Dr. Eifel had just disposed of one of 
these "subjects," who was retiring iivlo l\v^ cxqtn^ ^wi^ -^ 
somewbat crest- fallen air, amidst shouts oi \^\si^^et> cxss.^ 
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of "Bravo!" and clapping of hands. Those who were 
in the outer ring courteously made room for Frank and 
myself to enable us to get to the front, as they recognised 
that we, or at least I, had a special claim to a good 
place, not having yet seen any of the " fun." 

While thus passing to the centre we were informed 
of what had most recently been going on. The last 
"victim" had been the poet Coulson, a young author 
gifted with some talent, but inordinately vain. On the 
strength of some rather pretty and graceful volumes of 
verse, he had come to regard himself as the Byron or 
Shelley of his age, and never concealed his confident 
belief that his ultimate resting-place would be in the 
Poet's Comer of Westminster Abbey. The diagnosis of 
his hand, made by Dr. Eifel, to whom he was an entire 
stranger, had been a sad blow to his amour propte. After 
having set forth an estimate of his personal character 
from the indications presented by his "lines," and "mounts," 
and having expressed an opinion that the "subject" was 
largely endowed with the qualities of ambition and self- 
esteem, the doctor proceeded to remark that there were 
distinct — yes, distinct — signs of literary capacity, but 
more in the direction of feeling and intention than in 
that of expression and execution. 

"The gentleman was clever; yes, decidedly clever," 
the doctor had said, "but was not gifted with genius. 
He might be a versifier, but not a poet, though he might 
become fairly successful if he were carefully to cultivate 
the faculty of imitation, with which he was evidently 
well endowed." 

Being pressed to state what Coulson's future was 
likely to be, Dr. Eifel, resuming the examination of the 
poeVs band, declared thai tiae *m^\ca.NAoxL^ ^\^xvsi\.V»3^ 
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to any eminent success in life, but rather to ultimate 
failure and disappointment. 

It was this terrible verdict which evoked so much 
merriment, for Coulson's intense egotism and vanity had 
rendered him by no means popular among his associates; 
and the expressions of sympathy with which he was 
greeted as he passed through the crowd, added not a 
little to his discomfiture. 

"It's all a pack of rubbish and rot," we heard him 
angrily exclaim, as he retired in disgust. "I wonder 
Horton could be such an ass as to encourage this tom- 
foolery." 

It seemed a formidable ordeal for any one to go 
through — this public revelation of the most delicate as 
well as the most salient characteristics of a man's dis- 
position, capacity and habits, besides the forecast of his 
prospects and promise. Yet there seemed to be an in- 
exhaustible demand for such self-exposure, alike on the 
part of individuals themselves and the company generally. 
The results, we were told, had been really wonderful. 
Without being personally acquainted with more than two 
or three of the hundred or so of men in the room. Dr. 
Eifel, nevertheless, as a rule, had hit off, so far as could 
be known, the character of every one whose hand he 
examined, with astonishing accuracy, never in any in- 
stance being at fault as to the particular occupation 
followed by any of the "subjects" upon whom he tried 
his skill. 

In more than one case the result of his examination 
was very striking. Thus a young man, little more than 
a boy, who was then pursuing the profession oC ^ cxs^ 
engineer, he pronounced to be a pavnlei , axA owfc \^^^ 
to distinguish himself in the practice oi ftaa ^xX« C>^^ 
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enough it so happened that the youthful civil engineer 
in question had shown extraordinary talent as an amateur 
artist, and, as he afterwards admitted, was at that very 
moment contemplating the abandonment of the spirit- 
level and theodolite for the palette and brush. 

It was upon this young gentleman that I tried my 
first experiment. Noting Dr. EifePs prediction that he 
was destined to attain celebrity as an artist, I put the 
question : 

"Will he ever he a famous painter?" 

And the answer was: 

** He will become one of the most eminent members of 
the Royal Academy" 

Next a stout, jovial looking man of middle age, with 
something like the look of a well-to-do gentleman farmer, 
took his seat in what was called the "operating chair," 
and with a good-humoured smile at the company , ex- 
pressed his desire to "have his fortune told." 

Dr. Eifel pronounced him to be a zealous politician, 
holding very decided views of a Conservative character. 
His past had been marked by considerable prosperity 
and happiness; but he had not particularly distinguished 
himself as an orator. 

"Quite right — quite right," whispered someone near 
me, who seemed to know the "subject." "Dobson is 
M.P. for Clodshire. He has a comfortable estate, but is 
regarded in the House as rather a good-natured bore." 

"Well, well, go on doctor," said Mr. Dobson, M.P. 
"Go on. Tell my fortune — let me know what is going 
to become of me. Am I to be hanged or drowned or 
married? Out with it! Upon my word," he added, 
turning to those around Tam, "t\i\s \% t^ally ^reat fun." 

"Hum — ha," replied \Yve doeXot^ ^Ixrx ^^sofeVaSici ^^^asc 
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ng the politician's hand with the aid of his glass. 
The indications of the future are faint and uncertain, 
should hardly be prepared to say what they denote." 

"The first time the doctor has been at fault," 
hispered my neighbour. 

Then I put to myself the question: 
"What will the fate of Mr, Dohson he?" 
And the sad answer was returned: 
"Sudden and early death from apoplexy'* 
It would be wearisome to recapitulate all the in- 
ances — and they were many — in which the German 
octor diagnosed the character of the men who sub- 
litted their hands to his examination, and in which his 
)recast of their future was almost exactly corroborated 
y my own secret test. Suffice it to say that at least in 
ine cases out of ten his predictions proved more or less 
ccurate, and in some surprisingly so. The occupation 
'as to me more than interesting — it was positively 
iscinating; while after all the excitement I had gone 
irough, it had quite a tranquillizing effect on my mind. 
Presently there was a cry of: "Rayner — Rayner! Come 
n, Frank — get into the dock. Let us know all about 
our virtues and vices, and how soon you are going to 
e executed." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Frank, laughing, "I have not the 
jast objection. Turn me inside out, if you like. I don't 
lind." 

Then he took his seat opposite the doctor, and, hold- 
ig out his beautifully shaped hand, he threw himself 
ack in the chair, careless and still laughing, and amidst 
lany a joke and much curiosity, for he was ijerhai^^ 
le most popular man in the room, \\e s>ibxcv\V\.^^V\\»s:fcN^^ 
be operated upon. 
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The doctor took his hand and examined it long and 
closely. At last he said: 

"Ah! a nice hand, a very nice hand. There is every 
sign here of a good and amiable disposition. Affection, 
good-temper, truthfulness, and great generosity." 

"Bravo!" shouted a friend of Frank's. "Lend us a 
sovereign, old man, when you have done." 

"Some weakness, I am afraid," continued the doctor, 
poring over Frank's palm with his glass. " Careless, very 
careless, almost to recklessness; too easily led by others; 
indolent, and far too fond of pleasure." 

"Oh, Frank, you naughty boy!" cried the man who 
had before spoken, "you will certainly come to a bad 
end." 

"In the past," the doctor went on, "I see no great 
sign of misfortunes, no severe illness, but some trouble. 
There are indications of restlessness and love of change 
— your career so far has been rather wayward and erratic, 
and I am afraid you have done very little good in life." 

"A regular bad lot, in fact," remarked his friend. 

"Hold your tongue, Humphrey," cried Frank, "and 
let the doctor go on." 

"You have fair capacity," said Eifel, "and might 
make better use of it if you were more industrious. With 
steady application you ought to have, so far as material 
things go, a reasonably successful career." 

How exactly this analysis tallied with what I knew 
of Frank's character and habits! I was more than ever 
impressed by the doctor's skill. 

"And now for the future," cried one of the spectators. 
"Let us hear what is going to become of him, tell his 
fortune, and let us \LnoYi \3afc ^oi^\.'' 

There he sat, gay, c^A^^'a ^x«s^^ ^ws^ \aa. Xsak 
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rown back, his fair curls glistening under the light of 
e lamp above him, his face beaming with good-humoured 
fiiles, no one in the room more heartily enjoying the 
fun of the thing." Little he recked what weaknesses 
• follies the investigation of his "lines" disclosed; little 
t recked , God help him ! what the future might have in 
ore for him. 

"As to the prospects of this gentleman," said the 
Dctor, "well, on the whole, they seem bright, decidedly 
•ight. I see, yes, I think I see, some trouble ahead; 
lere are signs of a journey to come, and then — then I 
link all will be well. Yes, on the whole, I don't see 
hy this gentleman should not have a fairly prosperous 
ireer, and live to a good old age." 

"Hurrah! hurrah! Rayner for ever! Long live Frank, 
le frivolous and free!" 

Such were the cries that, amidst peals of laughter 
id clappings of hands, greeted Frank Rayner as he rose 
om the chair to make room for another "patient" and 
ijoined the crowd of spectators, who gave him many a 
iendly slap on the back, and many a congratulation on 
iving so successfully got through his trial. 

I was as pleased and excited as anyone. And then, 
irried away by the impulse of the moment, I, without 
thought of the consequences, without a fear of the 
isult, did that which I would rather have died than do, 
)uld I have dreamt for an instant what was to come of 
ly act. I, who had hitherto so carefully avoided putting 
> use my secret Gift, to inquire into the future of those 
ear and dear to me; I, who had had examples and 
amings again and again, telling me what ghastly reve- 
tions might at any moment arise from tkj eoti^\s^XaX\sstt. 
f that strange oracle, revelations as svxt^Ti^sm^ ^^ ^^^ 
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were dreadful, revelations opposed to all human calcula- 
tion and probability — I threw all my prudence, all my 
caution, all my experience to the winds, and for the sake 
of gratifying a wretched, idle curiosity, to test the skill 
of this fallible empiric, I — fool that I was! — dared to 
lift the curtain and pry into the future of my best and 
dearest friend. 

It was, I say, done all in a moment, without thought 
or reflection — carelessly, confidently, as I had done it in 
the case of strangers or mere aquaintances. Even as the 
last words were leaving the German's lips, and my loved 
friend was rising, laughing from his chair, I put the rash 
question : 

" What will be Frank Ray ner's fate?" 

But as I said it, as soon as the form of words was 
completed in my mind, I felt that I had done wrong. A 
shock of horror and remorse seized me, and sent a pang 
through my heart like the stroke of a dagger. 

I have often said that it was but a barely perceptible 
interval of time which elapsed between the putting of 
the question and the coming of the response; but short 
as the interval was, the instant that the words were uttered, 
I cried within my mind: 

"Answer not. I recall the question," 

Too late — too late! Even as my despairing appeal 
was being uttered, came the words of doom. To my 
mad, my reckless question, "What will be Frank Rayner's 
fate?" came the horrifying, the cruel, the appalling answer: 

*' Disgrace and suicide!" 

The room swam round me, and, amidst the shouts 
and peals of laughter, in which Frank's voice was loudest 

of all, I fell fainting to the ground. 

# * ' * ^ ^ 
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1 remained, it seems, not long insensible. When I 
recovered, I looked about me in that bewildered, dreamy 
way which is common with those reviving from a swoon. 

The crowd had enlarged the circle to give me air, 
which came in a cool fresh draught . from the windows 
they had thrown open; and I found that I was lying upon 
the floor, with my head resting upon the shoulder of 
some one who. was kneeling on one knee to support me, 
and who was bathing my temples, my cheeks, and lips 
with a handkerchief steeped in water. 

I looked Up, and there was Frank's fair head bending 
over me, his face almost touching mine, and gazing into 
. my eyes with Ethel's eyes. 

"You are better now, dear boy," he said with all 
the gentleness and tenderness of which his voice was 
capable. "Don't move; give yourself time. You will 
soon be all right." 

Then presently, with the help of others, he lifted me, 
and placed me in a chair, and there I sat looking at 
him — looking at him, so they say, with the face of a 
living corpse gazing at a phantom. 

I cannot tell what I thought or felt at that moment. 
Brain and heart were alike still paralyzed. After a time 
I was able to rise, to stand, to walk; but I could not 
speak, I could make no response when Frank said: 

"You had better have taken my advice, my dear 
fellow, and gone home two hours ago. I knew the heat 
and closeness of the room would be too much for you 
.in your condition." 

Expressions of sympathy and offers of help were 
pressed upon me on every side, but for a while I was 
too dazed and stunned to avail myseU oi V!sv^^^ Yv\A "^ 
tentioas. 
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At last they got me into the passage, and ai 
me to put on my hat and coat. Then Frank de 
that he would accompany me to my chambers in 

That roused me. That I could not suffer, dar< 
accept. To ride through the streets by his side, t 
his voice, to answer his questions, perhaps to be to 
by his presence when I reached my rooms, to sc 
talk with him — no, that I could not endure. 

So I made a powerful effort to command n 
contrived even to smile and laugh; declared that 
much better, quite well; and, refusing all further 
ance, rushed out of the house, leaped into a cat 
drove away. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

PEDRO GOMEZ. 

A CURSE upon the Gift! Would that I had 
sought it! Would that it had never been best 
What benefits, what pleasure had it conferred t 
weigh this crushing sorrow which its rash use had b: 
upon me? Oh Frank, Frank, my brother — my 'fri 
that I should know what I know of thy awful destiny 
yet be powerless to avert thy fate; impotent, utterly, 
lessly impotent to warn thee of the danger that I 
thy path! Again and again I cursed the power 
loaded my mind with a secret too terrible to thi 
And yet I must think of it. I could not drive it 
my brain. Sleeping or waking, active or in repose, 
awful, those agonizing words haunted me like 
ghastly phantom: **t)isgrace and suicide." 

This, then, was to be the fate of my dearly 
frlettd — of the brother of lier w\vo 'w^s* vq m^ \»s>\ 
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all the world beside! But when — where — under what 
circumstances of horror and shame? I knew the appalling 
fact, but nothing of its conditions, and I dared not lift 
the veil again. When was it to be? Soon or at some 
distant time? Was this terrible calamity to befall within 
a few hours', a few days' space, and bring anguish un- 
utterable on the household of those I held most dear, just 
at the very moment when I expected to drink from the 
cup of happiness now suddenly dashed from my lips? 
Or was I to drag on a tortured life from year to year 
seeing my friend — my brother — a brother at last united 
to me by the ties of kinship — descending step by step 
the downward path to ruin and death, while I, with this 
awful secret of his doom locked within my bosom, could 
stretch forth no hand to save him? Oh, if it were to be, 
would that I had not known it! To others it mattered 
nothing — they, happy in their ignorance, knew nothing of 
what to me was bitter, cruel, heart-breaking grief. 

What had he done? Or what was he about to do to 
bring upon him this fearful fate? I had my misgivings 
when I heard him speak so lightly of his partner's dis- 
honourable tricks. Was it possible that he had already 
been corrupted by that evil example and had become an 
accomplice in some crime for which there could be no 
reparation? No, I could not think that possible. There 
was no sign in that transparent mind of any load of guilt 
resting on his conscience. He could have done no serious 
wrong, as yet. Whatever was to bring about this direful 
end must lie among the events of the future. But how 
could that be? Here was his base partner, on the very 
brink of exposure and deserved disgrace, forced into a 
position from which there could be no esca.^^ ^^cie^\.\s^ 
an Ignominious flight. Surely, ixeed lioxsv ^c^^o^cvaiLYa^^^ri^ 

7!f/? Curious, \^ 
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that villain Lumley, there should be no danger to my 
honest, innocent Frank; surely that man's vile teachings 
and example should bear no evil consequences in the 
future when his corrupting influence kad been removed 

The whole position was a mystery for which I could 
find no possible solution. 

Question the Gift again? No — that I could not do. 
I loathed it I shuddered at the very thought of it 
Again and again I cursed it; cursed my own folly, my 
miserable presumption and curiosity in daring to penetrate 
beyond the bounds of human knowledge. I would have 
no more of it; I would cast it from me and firee my soul 
from this hateful load, this perilous power. ' But not yet 
— not yet. There might still be some uses to which the 
Gift could be applied. Were the fate predicted for Frank 
to befall him soon, ruin and misery must inevitably light 
upon those dear to him — upon her who was inexpressibly 
dear to me — unless I came to their assistance. In the 
midst of the catastrophe which might be about to occur 
at any moment I might, by means of the Gift, find some 
way of lightening the blow. Let it remain, then, for a 
while, to be used, not for my own comfort — for I had 
forfeited all claim to its benefits — but for others' good. 

Sorely perplexed at the situation as it thus presented 
itself, and utterly unable to understand how, with the pro- 
spect, the almost assured prospect, that Lumley must soon 
be got rid of for ever, any harm could happen to Frank 
— and such harm as had been foretold to me — I became 
deeply anxious to learn what had come of Dr. Eifel's com- 
munication to Lumley's robbed and deserted comrade— 
the Cuban Gomez. Could there have been any mis- 
carriage in that direction? 

On the day foUowiag \lfcia.\. ev^w\S>a\^ ^^asaX x^^s^s^ \!Mg^ 
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at Horton's I heard from the German traveller to the 
effect that he had seen the man whom Lumley had 
plundered, and had put him on the villain's track. But 
that was all. Days passed and I heard no more. And 
what I suffered during those days! I dared not see Frank 
again, with this secret of his impending fate upon my 
conscience. I resolved to deny myself to him if he 
should come to visit me, as he did more than once, 
happily when I was absent. For I could not rest in my 
rooms. I felt I must have action, motion, to relieve my 
mind from thoughts which seemed goading me to mad- 
ness. I wandered about the streets without aim or des- 
tination, yet fearful that I might meet the man I loved 
best in the world, and whom I now shunned like an 
enemy. And all the while I could know nothing of 
Ethel, for I dared not go near her father's house, to 
which Lumley doubtless still possessed access. 

At last, impatient of EifePs silence, I resolved to seek 
out Pedro Gomez myself and endeavour to ascertain what 
had resulted from the information conveyed to him. 

I proceeded early in the forenoon to the address 
given to me by the German — Carter's Yard, near Hatton 
Garden — a miserable slum in one of the most poverty- 
stricken purlieus of London. I soon fouijd the house 
mentioned to me — a small, dirty dwelling — and dis- 
covered that it was occupied by persons of the same 
nationality as the man of whom I was in quest — or at 
any rate Spaniards. A dark-browed, swarthy woman 
came to the door. She looked upon me with some 
suspicion, and when I asked for Pedro Gomez she 
replied, frowning and curtly: 

"He no here — ^he go away." 

This was bad news indeed. And 'w\vexv \ ^^^^ "^^ 
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she could give me his address, she answered ii 
same tone: 

"I not know. He no say where." 

She was just about to shut the door in my face 
I betJiought me to mention the name of Dr. Eifel, s 
that I was a friend of his. This seemed at once to 
a marked effect. 

"Ah!" exclaimed the Spanish woman; "you 
friend? — good. Him Seiior Gomez friend — good f 
— you stop." 

Then she left me at the door, and shuffled int 
house. Presently she returned with a bit of dirty ] 
in her hand which she showed to me. There 
words upon it in Spanish, a language of which I 
nothing, but among them I recognised the name o 
Eifel, and what was most to the purpose, I read ai 
dress: "No. i6, Frederick Place, Tottenham Court R 
Hence I gathered that the memorandum was intend 
a message to the German traveller, acquainting him 
the Cuban's whereabouts if he should make any in 
respecting him. 

I took note of the direction, thanked the wc 
and left. 

Thus informed, I thought my best plan would 
call on the doctor at once and ask his advice and a 
ance. I proceeded forthwith to the hotel where I 
he was staying, and was fortunate in finding him, ft 
told me he was just preparing to leave England 
distant country; a fact, he said, which he regrette 
thereby he would be imable to give evidence y 
might be useful in the event of Lumley's arrest and 
secutfon. Of the Cuban b"^ \i^a.^ V^^i \savkm^ sine 
Srst communication to me, axi^V^ \i^^^>M:Ngr^%^^\K 
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that the man had shifted his quarters, especially as there 
were not many places in London where one of his na- 
tionality and poverty could be entertained by persons 
speaking his own tongue, and he himself knew little or 
no English. 

"It would have been useless, therefore," said the 
doctor, "for you to call on Gomez alone, as you say you 
do not speak Spanish; an<^ indeed, even were it other- 
wise, he might be reluctant to talk about his affairs to a 
stranger. How it is that he has removed from Hatton 
Garden to such a comparatively respectable neighbour- 
hood I do not understand. But, if you like, I will ac- 
company you thither, and we will endeavour to find out 
the cause both of his removal and his silence." 

I thanked the doctor for his offer, and eagerly ac- 
cepted it. Then we went at once to the Cuban's new 
address, in a quiet by-street, consisting apparently, for 
the most part, of lodging-houses. 

As soon as the door was opened by a slipshod ser- 
vant, a strong odour of garlic suggested immediately that 
the house was one frequented by foreigners, but a glance 
at the appointments of the hall, and a glimpse through 
an open door into a sitting-room, showed that the house 
was of a kind suited to the occupation of decent middle- 
class people. Evidently Senor Gomez's worldly position 
had somewhat improved. 

While the servant had gone away to inquire whether 
the' Cuban was at home, I requested Dr. Eifel to infomi 
him, if we should find him in, that I would be willing 
to assist him with money to any extent for the prosecu- 
tion of his case against Lumley, and the doctor du.b{ 
promised to convey my offer. 
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The servant returned, saying that Mr. Gomez was 
upstairs in his room on the second-floor, and would be [ 
happy to see Dr. Eifel and his friend. We followed her, 
and were admitted into the Cuban's apartment, whidi 
was furnished with a good deal of shabby finery and in 
foreign style, with a bed in a curtained recess, and the 
rest of. the chamber fitted up as a sitting-room. 

Gomez was seated at a table covered with a litter of 
papers, and rose as we entered, greeting the doctor very 
warmly, and placing his hands on his visitor's shoulders, 
but eyeing me with some suspicion. The Cuban was a 
little man, inclining to corpulence, and was almost as 
swarthy as a mulatto; but there was a good-tempered 
look in his dark, round face which gave him a prepos- 
sessing appearance. 

Of course I was unable to follow the conversation, 
conducted, as it was, in the Spanish language; but, as it 
proceeded, I gathered some idea of its character. 

First, it was evident that Gomez regarded Dr. Eifel 
as an esteemed friend, for his manner towards him was 
extremely cordial. Next, it was clear that the doctor 
was explaining to the Cuban that I also was friendly to 
him, and could be trusted, for the latter looked at me 
pleasantly and nodded and grinned, and then offered me 
a cigarette in the usual graceful Spanish manner, which, 
of course, I was bound to accept. After this a long 
colloquy followed, in which Gomez took the chief part, 
speaking with great volubility and much gesticulation, a 
good deal of which seemed to me significant. Certain 
flourishes of the hand and contemptuous snappings of the 
fingers spoke as plainly as signs could speak his scorn 
and hatred of his quondam partner; and it was equally 
clear, from the look ot Xxvum^V \«\!L\Oev \«. ^^i^sjSs^^sA. ^t 
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certain points of his story, that he had obtained some 
advantage over his foe. 

Had this been all, the interview would have seemed 
to me of a satisfactory character; but I did not like the 
way in which Dr. Eifel took the intelligence that was 
being imparted to him. He began, it is true, by looking 
pleased; but soon his countenance fell, and it was evi- 
dent that he was hearing some disappointing information. 
I noticed also that he made reference to my offer of 
assistance; but the Cuban, while plainly acknowledging 
it with signs of gratitude, and many nods and smiles, 
did not seem to receive it with that excited delight 
which might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. To the last Gomez maintained a very lively 
and jubilant air, while the doctor continued throughout 
attentive but grave, and apparently dissatisfied. 

At length there were indications that the interview 
was drawing to an end, for the two men paused a good 
deal, and finally it seemed agreed between them that 
there was no more to be said. Then Dr. Eifel rose, and 
the Cuban jumped up simultaneously, and was profuse 
in his bows and expressions of goodwill both towards the 
doctor and myself. 

We descended the stairs, Gomez seeing us to the door, 
and we issued into the street. I felt that something had 
gone amiss, and was deeply anxious to hear EifePs report 
of what had passed. 

"I am sorry to tell you," he said, as we walked down 
the street, "that that scoundrel has got at our Cuban 
friend, and I very much fear he will slip through our 
fingers." 

This was disappointing news indeed, axid 1 ^^j^xV^ 
asked the traveller to explain matteis. 
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"This Lumley is indeed a clever rascal," he said. 
"It seems that as soon as I communicated his address to 
Gomez, the latter went at once to seek out his former 
partner, and was not long in finding him. Of course 
Lumley at first was greatly startled at meeting the man 
he had robbed, and equally of course Gomez was furious 
in his reproaches and threats. The scoundrel, however, 
very soon recovered his self-possession, and conducted 
himself with a coolness and presence of mind thoroughly 
characteristic of him. He did not for a moment attempt 
to excuse or palliate his base conduct. Gomez had run 
him down at last, and he was ready to face the position. 
Gomez would prosecute him, eh? Where would he find 
the means of proceeding against him for a crime com- 
mitted in a foreign country — he who was to aU appear- 
ance so poor and friendless? Oh, he had friends, had 
he? Who were they? The little Cuban was sharp enough 
not to mention any name, but his reticence as to the 
source to which he looked for help caused Lumley to 
disbelieve, or pretend to disbelieve, his assertion. "Then," 
said Gomez, "we have said enough. Adios." And he 
was about to take his departure forthwith, when Lumley 
perceived that there must be something in what he had 
asserted. So he asked Gomez what he would accept by 
way of a compromise in lieu of the sum of which he had 
robbed him. The Cuban declared that he would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the full amount of his 
claim, and were that not forthcoming at once he would 
proceed to take the steps he had threatened. Lumley there- 
upon represented that so large an amount as a^ 10,000 
could not be raised immediately; but declared that 
if Gomez would give him reasonable time, say a month, 
be would pay him in fuW, lAxAfe ^ V^ xxNisx^^ SiBR. v^^ 
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ow, the poor Cuban could not help being dazzled by 
his prospect of fortune, but he demanded to have some 
;ort of proof that Lumley was likely to fulfil his promise, 
rhat consummate scoundrel then coolly proceeded to 
rive Gomez what professed to be an account of his 
inancial position, which doubtless was a tissue of lies, 
hough certainly it sounded circumstantial and plausible 
enough. He said that he had lately had great losses in 
jpeculation, and was really at the moment pressed for 
noney; but in a very short time he expected to be well 
provided with funds, and then the Cuban's claim should 
be fully satisfied. The fact was he had just had a great 
stroke of luck. He had bought a large number of shares 
in a South American mine which for many years had 
been believed to be worthless, but which, from private 
information he had obtained, had proved at last to be of 
enormous value. These shares he was then just about 
to sell, and he expected to realize by the sale the sum 
of about d^50,ooo." 

Deeply interested though disappointed as I had been 
by the early portion of Dr. EifeFs narrative, this last in- 
formation gave me a shock of surprise and alarm, the 
effect of which he could not but remark. A new and 
terrible suspicion at once flashed through my mind. 

"You may well be astonished at this fellow's daring," 
the doctor remarked, quite mistaking the cause of my 
emotion; "but it seems to me still more astonishing that 
Gomez should have been taken in by such a palpable 
fabrication and falsehood. However, he is a very simple- 
minded fellow, and if the story did not altogether de- 
ceive him, at any rate it appears to have kept him quiet 
for a time. Meanwhile Lumley has bttn ^\i^^cjS3r%\sj«sn. 
witb money in small sums, pending \!iaft ^2\^ o1 ^^^^ 
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shares in the moon. What the rascal's precise plan may 
be, of course it is difficult to say. His object evidently 
is to gain time; but that, somehow or other, he will 
eventually manage to trick the poor man again as he did 
before, I have not the shadow of a doubt. It was in 
vain that I tried to persuade Gomez not to trust him, 
but to commence proceedings against him at once. The 
little man preferred a chance of getting his money to 
the gratification of any feeling of vengeance, and so he 
must be left to have his own way. I can only hope that 
he will find out in time that he is being duped, and that 
it will not then be too late to secure the punishment of 
that artful villain. As for me, I must leave England at 
once; but I have told Gomez that he can thoroughly 
trust you, and that you are prepared to assist him in 
every way. So, if you wish to communicate with him 
again, do so by all means; but of course you will have 
to employ a trustworthy interpreter." 

I thanked Dr. Eifel for the trouble he had taken in 
this matter, and we continued in conversation till we 
reached his hotel. There we parted, the doctor to make 
arrangements for his journey, I to reflect upon the ter- 
rible significance of the facts he had elicited. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
BINKS'S SHAKES. 

A NEW and dreadful position had been opened to me 
by the Cuban's statement. There was one point in it — 
and one only — on which I felt compelled to concentrate 
my attention. Lumley had promised to pay Gomez the 
money of which he had robbed him as soon as he should 
have sold certain South American mining shares which 
had come into his possession, and which, he said, he 
had bought. Dr. Eifel spoke of these as "shares in the 
moon" — did not believe in their existence — and re- 
garded Lumle)r's mention of them as only a trick to 
throw dust in the eyes of Gomez and gain time. I 
suspected — I felt sure — that it was otherwise. What 
could these South American shares be save those of 
which Frank lately spoke to me — those shares belonging 
to Dudley Binks, to which he clung so tenaciously, and 
with which he had parted, as I believed, only as security 
for a loan of <5^i,ooo? 

Was it possible that the shares had come into Lum- 
ley 's hands by purchase? It was in the highest degree 
improbable that he had bought them; it was much more 
likely that he intended to use them in some fraudulent 
manner. If so, how far was Frank involved in the trans- 
action? Was this the crime for which Craven Lumley 
was to become a prisoner in a convict gaol? Was this 
the crime which was to bring upon Frank Rayner the 
awful fate of "disgrace and suicide"? My blood turned 
cold. at the thought. If in his dire need foi \SNSswe^> 
fearing prosecution for his robbery oi \)tv^ QxiXi^sN. Q«««NfcT-% 
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Lumley had persuaded poor, weak, foolish, trusting Frank 
to aid him in the dishonest appropriation of Binks's 
shares, here was the whole fearful situation revealed. 
Not for the act of plunder long ago committed in the 
wilds of California was Craven Lumley to be punished, 
but for a fraud perpetrated here in the heart of London; 
and he would drag down his young and artless partner 
in his disgrace and ruin. The probability of this terrible 
theory seemed so fatally real, that I almost despaired of 
finding any other solution. Were it so, then Frank's 
destined fate was a near and not a remote contingency, 
and I might hear of its dread consummation at any 
moment. 

What if that awful prophecy were fulfilled? "If," 
did I say? Could I doubt for an instant that that dire 
forecast would fail of accomplishment more than any 
others that had been revealed to me? What, I should 
rather ask, would happen when Frank Rayner's fate was 
sealed? What would be the results to his father, to 
his sister — my Ethel? Could they survive his disgrace, 
his suicide? 

But must it be, was it irrevocable? Surely there must 
be some mistake — surely I was the victim of some hide- 
ous delusion. Even at the last moment those shares 
might have been purchased and not loaned. And though 
the doom of both these men — the villain and the victim 
— was hopelessly sealed, it might be from some other 
cause, and not from this. Conceive the horror of my 
position, when I could cling even to such a hope for 
comfort! 

Something I must do to ascertain the truth, or my 
brain must give way. But what was I to do? How verify 
ar disprove this cruel suspicioii ^^v ^^ ^^^s»\ja.^\jft.^xw 
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.fraudulently dealt with, and that Frank had been a party 
to the crime? I would go to Wainwright, my stock- 
broker. He perhaps would be able to throw some light 
upon this dreadful mystery. 

I went to Wainwright. With every nerve strung to 
its utmost tension I endeavoured to control my agitation 
and appear like my ordinary self — to seem cool, col- 
lected, indifferent, with this serpent of dread and grief 
gnawing at my heart. 

I found the stockbroker in his office, and he wel- 
comed me cordially as usual. He had in a large mea- 
sure surmounted his difficulties, thanks partly to the 
prosperity of his business, and partly also to the friendly 
help of tlie kind-hearted turf commissioner, while I my- 
self had at last induced him to accept some accommoda- 
tion at my hands. 

"I had missed you the last few days," said Wain- 
wright; "but I suppose you have a good deal of pleasuring 
to get through now that you are becoming so prosperous. 
Don't overdo it, though, my dear friend. You will ex- 
cuse me; but I tell you candidly that you look wretchedly 
ill. You have not got over the effects of that attack of 
fever yet, and I would strongly advise you to go back to 
Brighton again. You were very unwise to return to town 
so soon. Of course you could communicate with me just 
as well by telegraph as by calling, though you may be 
sure I always prefer to see you in person." 

I thanked him for his kind expressions, inquired 
after the health of Mrs. Wainwright and the children, and 
then proceeded to talk to him about shares, stocks, markets, 
and so forth. He made various proposals to me with re- 
gard to subjects of speculation, \)M\. \ d.^Oi-ax^^ '^•a^.X 
would act entirely by his advice, "N^eA,! wj ^^^-"^^ 
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no heart at that moment to apply my power to any of 
these sordid transactions of buying and selling for the 
rise or fall? 

By putting the matter in this way, I unconsciously led 
up to the very point which was the object of my visit 

"Well," said the stockbroker, "there is a good thing 
just come on to the market, in which I certainly would 
strongly recommend you to have a hand. I refer to the 
Old Salvadors." 

My heart leaped and sank at the word. 

"These stocks have just gone up like a rocket, in the 
most wonderful way. They are shares- in a certain mine 
in South America, which was opened many years ago, 
but which, being thought unproductive, was after a while 
closed. They are d^ioo shares, and were practically 
valueless; their nominal price standing at ^i. Only the 
other day news arrived of the fact, which somehow had 
been kept dark in the most singular manner, that the 
mine had been reopened and was yielding large returns. 
This is really no stock-jobbing dodge, but a bond-fide 
thing. The proofs of the prosperity of the mine are in- 
controvertible, and the shares are now at 58^2* with every 
prospect of going up before long to nearly par. What do 
you say? Will you do anything with them? They are 
among the safest things you can touch." 

Touch them! No, not if they were to bring wealth 
untold. 

I said I had reasons of my own, with which I need 
not trouble him, for not dealing with this class of securi- 
ties at present. Meanwhile, could he tell me something 
more about them? Was there any dealing in them? 

^^Vitn\y\ for as a inatlet o^ fact I was myself the 
medium of putting a tiiousaad ol ^^sox q'iv -^^sfc T&aEe«s^.. 
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I sold them for the coming settlement; and I must say I 
am rather proud of the job, as I got rid of the lot with- 
out spoiling the market I am sorry you won't let me 
buy for you. But I know you will diange your mind in 
a day or two." 

"You sold them! For whom?" 

"Oh, for some friends of yours — LumleyandRayner!" 

It was true. Never in my life had I found it harder 
to control myself. I did not speak; and the stockbroker 
went on, stabbing me to the heart at every word. 

"The scrip was 'to bearer.' You know what that 
means. It was thus as easily transferable from hand to 
hand as bank-notes. Rayner brought it to me himself. 
What a nice fellow he is! Not much of a man of busi- 
ness, I am afraid, but simply charming as a companion. 
It's a delightful family altogether. The old man is a real 
good fellow — pity he met with that accident; but he is 
getting round, I hear. As for the sister " 

It was agony. I interrupted the current of his cruel 
gossip — little did he know the effect of his words! I was 
burning to hear more. 

"Did Frank — "Rayner" I asked, "himself bring you 
the scrip?" 

"Yes," replied Wainwright lightly. "He doesn't usually 
attend to this sort of thing. I suppose his partner was 
busy or something. Wonderful man of business is Lumley; 
but between ourselves, I don't care much about him — a 
bit of a sharp, I fancy. I would rather, a good deal, 
have to do with frisky Frank." 

"So Rayner brought you the scrip. Did he say how 
he got it?" 

"Bought it ill the regular way, zxA ^o\. \\. ?.\i^^^ 
too. He told me bII ^bout it, fox Yie \s o^xv ^^ ^^ ^>^ 
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— indeed, talks too much sometimes. These shares, it 
seems, belonged to Dudley Binks. You know him, too, 
don't you? Heavy-looking cub! I remember him only 
too well on a certain fatal day; at least, I believed it to 
be fatal at the time — at Newmarket, a place which I 
devoutly hope never to set eyes on again. Yes, he said, 
the shares belonged to Dudley Binks; but he got hard up 
for money, and Lumley and Rayner advanced him a 
thousand pounds on them as security; but somehow 
he became more involved, and they induced him, I 
suppose for a further consideration, to part with them 
right out." 

"Who told you this?" 

"Why, Frank Rayner, of course. I never saw his 
partner in the matter at all." 

Could this be true? I could not doubt that Wain- 
Wright believed it; but did Frank believe that he was 
speaking the truth? Was it the truth? 

At this moment a clerk entered the room. He said: 

"There's a gentleman asking for you in the office, sir. 
He says it is on very particular and urgent business, and 
he must see you at once." 

"Who is it?" inquired the stockbroker. 

"Mr. Dudley Binks!" 

Dudley Binks! I almost dropped to the groimd. 

"Fancy Dudley Binks turning up in this way," said 
Wainwright, "just as we were speaking about him! What 

an odd coincidence ! Talk of the . Well, I am afraid 

I must send you away. Tell Mr. Binks," said Wainwright 
to the clerk, "that I shall be happy to see him directly." 
Then turning to me, he added; "Perhaps you may have 
a call to make in the neighbourhood. If so, do drop in 
<• ^ain, and, if you axe ivo\. oiORsrwV^ ^xi^l^s^jt^ -^s^ ^os^s^ 
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run up afterwards to Alma Villa, and see what Mrs. Wain- 
wright has got for " 

He could not finish the sentence, nor could I leave 
him, for at this moment Dudley Binks came into the 
room with a hurried step, his face flushing with anger, 
and dashed his hat down on the table. 

"Mr. Wainwright," he exclaimed, taking no notice of 
me, "I want my shares, my scrip! I have been robbed, 
cheated. They are my property, and I will have them." 

Under other circumstances, of course, ordinary courtesy 
would have compelled me to leave the room. But I stood 
riveted to the spot. 

"Bless my life, my dear Mr. Binks," cried Wain- 
wright, in unbounded astonishment, "whatever do you 
mean?" 

"I mean what I say. I have been robbed, plundered. 
I deposited those shares with Lumley and Rayner as 
security for a loan, on the understanding that they were 
not to be put on the market. And now they have sold 

them, and they have the insolence to tell me that I 

sold them to the firm. It's a lie!" 

"Really, really, my dear sir," said the stockbroker, 
"this is a very serious statement; made, too, in the 
presence of a witness." 

"I don't care a curse about a witness!" shrieked 
Binks, in a fury. "Fll witness them before long. I will 
have those two scoundrels in the dock to-morrow, as sure 
as my name's David — I mean Dudley — Binks." 

"I am quite shocked — quite shocked to hear this," 
said Wainwright. "Surely there must be some mistake 
somewhere." 

"Oh, there's no mistake. You'll see — you'll see, L 
was a fool — a cursed, stupid foo\ — ever \.o \^\. ^^ "^iK^sss^ 

72^ Cursims, \\ 
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go out of my hands. Didn't I know that infernal villain, 
Lumley, was fishing after them? Didn't he do all he 
could to get them out of me, eh? Didn't he set that 
smooth-faced sneak of a partner of his, confound him, to 
lush me and feed me so as to get on my blind side? 
And didn't he wheedle me into his house — I mean the 
Rayners' house, though he seems to lord it there as 

though it belonged to him — and get that of a girl 

to soft-sawder me, her! Here you, Mr. What's-your- 

name, you were there one night. I remember you; and 
Lumley kept you out of the way, so that the gal could 
have me all to herself. Do you think I didn't see the 
little game? But I'll subpoena you and the whole blessed 
lot of them, that I will, by " 

I clenched my fists and bit my lips. I could have 
felled the low, coarse brute to the earth. But I was 
bound to restrain myself. 

"Well," said Wainwright, "I am really very sorry if 
all that you say is correct — of course, I mean if there is 
no mistake !" 

"Ah! there's no mistake." 

"But I am quite powerless to do anything, TTie 
shares are not in my hands. I have nothing whatever to 
do with them. They were brought to me to sell, and I 
sold them in the ordinary course of business." 

"Then you sold stolen goods, Mr. Wainwright," cried 
the brutal cub. 

"Mr. Binks," said Wainwright, with dignified indigna- 
tion, "such language is not to be used to me. Be good 
enough to leave my office." 

"Oh, I'll leave," said Binks, thrusting on his hat, "but 
you'll hear more of me before you've done with me. And 
Jook berCf Tm going soxa'ewViftx^ wsjw ^V^\^ \ '^s«iL \Siat 
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* asked to dear out till I have settled a certain little 
t of business." 

So saying, the vulgar boor turned on his heel and 
>unced out of the room, shutting the door behind him 
Lth a violent bang. 

Wainwright naturally would have wished to detain me 
talk over this dreadful affair; but I could not stay a 
oment. I interrupted his first word, saying: 

"Excuse me, Wainwright. This is too painful. I 
low the family, and — and — there, good-bye." 

So I wrung his hand, put on my hat, and hastened 
ith all speed out of his office into the street. 

It was true then, every word of it; but I must not 
wrell upon it; I must think, act. What was to be done? 
rank was in imminent, awful danger. Did I not know 
ell what that fellow meant when he said he was going 
sewhere? He was going to obtain warrants for the 
^prehension of the villain Lumley and his victim Frank 
ayner, on the charge of robbery and fraud. 

There was but one thing to do. Frank must be 
amed in time. Oh, fool, fool! Had I forgotten? Did 
not remember that all I could do to save him must be 
I vain? 

Yet I could not stand idle; I must do something, des- 
erate, hopeless as the attempt might be. And I must 
3ntrol myself, keep myself cool, calm, and seek him out. 

But where? At that time of the day he would not be 
t his office, and I dared not go to the house. What if 
should see Ethel there? His club; perhaps he might 
e at his club! 

Thither I went; but Frank had not been there for 
2veral days. Where else could he be"} \ C53vi\.^ \!l^\- 
aess. Ob! it was Jike some horrible m^Vxviax^^ ^^-ctfc 
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— ten thousand times — than any of those hideous visions 
which had haunted me in my deUrium. 

And I wandered about the streets for miles upon 
miles y looking into the face of every man, in the hope 
that it might be Frank's. But I found him not. I could 
discover no clue by which to trace him, and I went back 
to my rooms at last, heartbroken and in despair. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FLIGHT. 

Wearied and sick at heart I reached my chambers. 
My clerk was out, as I had given him leave for the even- 
ing. I was glad of it, as I wished to be quite alone, 
and could not endure even the presence of another person 
within the same walls. 

So I sat solitary in my room, shut in with my own 
bitter thoughts. Indeed, no language could describe my 
feelings. My whole being was pervaded with a sense oi 
unutterable agony and dread. 

Dusk had fallen, for it was mid-winter, and I lighted 
my lamp. There I sat in the dim light, with the sUena 
only broken by the distant rumble of the traffic and the 
steps of men now and then ascending the staircase t( 
their rooms. I do not know how it was, but a strangi 
sense came over me that I was waiting — waiting for sonw 
one, for something, that was coming. It seemed to me as i 
I could not long remain imdisturbed. I felt like the hen 
of Poe's great poem, ^Yvetv l\v^ Yaveti came tapping 
tapping at his chambei-dooT. \ ^^^^cxa^ cRKsfiossKvaS^ > 
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sar such a tapping, and to open the door and see 
darkness there — and nothing more!'* 

Was it superstition? was it fancy? or was it the dis- 
rdered condition of my brain? I know not. I only 
now that I painfully stretched my ear to catch every 
)und. I listened to the steps of the men ascending the 
airs. There they came, step by step, now to the first 
oor, now to the second, and then I could hear the click 
f a latch-key or a knock, then the banging of a door, 
nd all would be still again. 

Presently I heard another footstep on the stairs — a 
Tange step, far different from any I had heard before: 
urried, loud, stumbling, as of a man in desperate haste, 
/hat was it that made my heart beat at that sound? 
Fearer and nearer it came. Now to the first-floor landing; 
ut it did not pause. Nearer and nearer — louder and 
)uder. Now to the second-floor; but still the stumbling 
:ep ascended. Would it pass my rooms? 

I listened. All was silent. Then in a moment I 
eard a succession of sharp, dull raps at my own outer 
oor. 

I flew to it, and cried: 

"Who's there?" 

And a voice hollow, hoarse — a voice that I did not 
now — replied: 

"Paul, Paul! are you there?" 

I opened the door, and a man dashed in and shut 
le door himself, with a slam. Then he seized me by 
le arm, with a grasp that fiercely pinched my flesh, and 
ragged me into my own room. 

He wore a wide-brimmed slouched felt hat and a long 
oaX , with the collar turned up to his e^cc^. T\\& ^'crcassx 
? ^ung aside; the latter he laasUVy ^>3J^e^ ^crwv. "^^s^s.^ 
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he threw himself into a chair behind the table, on the 
very spot where Craven Lumley had been seated the 
Other day. And with a face white as a corpse's, with 
hair tossed and tumbled, and bloodshot eyes, Frank 
Rayner sat and gazed at me. 

"Paul, Paul!" he gasped, "give me some drink- 
water — anything ! " 

I gave him water instantly, and he took a long draught 

"Oh, Frank! what is it?" I asked; though, alas! I 
knew only too well. 

"Paul," he said, "I am in fearful trouble. Lumley 
— that villain — has gone — fled! He has robbed — de- 
frauded; and I have had to fly too. What — oh! what 
am I to do?" 

"Dear Frank," I said, taking his hand across the 
table, "I expected this. Don't ask me how. I wsiXit you 
to speak to me. Tell me your trouble. Tell me, oh, for 
heaven's sake, tell me that you have done no wrong!" 

"No," he replied solemnly, as he rose to his feet; 
"no— before God!" 

"Thank God for that!" I exclaimed. 

It were useless — impossible — to repeat, word for 
word, what passed between us. In language often wild 
and almost incoherent, setting forth facts in no regular 
order, and regardless of the procession of events, now 
stating those of the last few hours; now what had hap- 
pened days, weeks, months before; now coming back 
again to that present moment — he told me the dreadful, 
the heartrending story, which I will here endeavour to 
repeat consecutively, with the aid of such knowledge as 
I possessed both before and after that terrible night 

I need scarcely recall what has been previously stated 
in the pages of this iiaitaAiN^ 2>Si \a ^^ x^^ai^\& \3aat 
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subsisted between Frank and his partner; how Lumley 
divided the labour — if it may be called so — of the busi- 
ness, keeping the conduct of commercial and financial 
affairs strictly in his own hands, and leaving poor care- 
less, pleasure-loving Frank to the duty that so well suited 
him of entertaining a certain class of men with whom 
the senior partner had, or desired to have, dealings. The 
object of this arrangement was now obvious. Under the 
pretence of carrying on, with his partner, a respectable 
business as general or commission merchants, and in many 
respects, indeed, conducting a legitimate trade, Lumley 
entered, not now and then only but habitually, into 
transactions in which sharp practice must often have 
merged into downright fraud. The success of one coupy 
as a rule, covered the risk and liabilities involved in the 
last; and at one period, beyond doubt, the capital of the 
firm was considerable. But the sharpest practitioner of 
this sort of trade may sometimes overreach himself, and 
Lumley had, during the last year or so, incurred heavy 
losses by speculation and otherwise. At the time when 
Gk)mez presented himself with his heavy claim, it was 
perfectly true, though Frank knew nothing of it, th^t the 
firm was sorely pressed for money. 

Gomez, as I have said, appeared and made his claim, 
or rather threatened Lumley with criminal proceedings, 
and it was not until then, so far as I could make out, 
that the senior partner deliberately decided to appropriate 
the shares deposited with the firm by Binks, as security 
for the loan of ^1,000. It was Frank who was employed 
to negotiate the sale with Wainwright, Lumley having 
told Frank that he had himself seen Binks, and that, 
after a good deal of persuasion and tl\e ^An^xsk,^ ^^ "^ 
further sum of money, he had mdMcefii ^vc^^ 's.qpknr. \>ssiR. 
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previously to sell the securities. This, of course, was an 
utter falsehood. Indeed, Binks at the time was abseat 
from England, a circumstance which accounted for the 
fact that he was not aware of the great rise in the shares 
or that they had been put on the market That step, as 
is only too well known, was taken, and taken through the 
instrumentality of Frank, who thoroughly believed that 
the shares had been fairly purchased; and, indeed, con- 
gratulated his partner on his success in securing them. 

Lumley had long known that the prospects of the 
mine were improving, keeping to himself the facts that ' 
had come to his knowledge, and he had at first en- 
deavoured to purchase the shares of Binks at their low 
price. The rise, however, came so suddenly, owing to a 
valuable discovery of ore in the mine, that he missed 
the chance of participating in it, and he perceived 
that there was no other way to secure the money he 
wanted, except the fraudulent sale of the shares, and this 
he effected in the manner already described. 

Frank, of course, believed everything to be bond 
fide, until at last the period arrived when his eyes were 
opened. 

It was shortly before the return of Binks from the 
Continent that Lumley admitted to Frank in plain words 
that his statement that Binks had sold him the shares 
was a "mistake" — that was the word which the scoundrel 
had the impudence to use. At first Frank could not 
understand what his partner meant, and he was still 
more mystified when Lumley proceeded to tell him that 
the shares were sold to the firm nevertheless. 

"You know, my dear Frank," he said, "that Binks 
soJd them to you," 

'*No, he didn't," iepV\ed\iotvfc^v^^^x^ ^^^\asAR^ 
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them to me as security for the loan, and was very par- 
ticular about that, I can tell you." 

"Nonsense, nonsense, Frank!" said Lumley; "you 
know Binks sold them to you. Anyhow, you will have 
to say so." 

Now at last Frank began to get some inkling of his 
meaning, but still he said: 

"Surely, Lumley, you must be joking!" 

"Not a bit of it," was the villain's reply. "I mean 
what I say. You will have to bear me out — to swear, 
in fact, if necessary — that it was a bond fide sale." 

Frank was simply aghast with astonishment and horror 
at this infamous proposal. As soon as he clearly saw 
that his partner was in earnest he declared that he would 
die before doing such a thing; that he would break 
away from the partnership — indeed, as it was, after what 
Lumley had said, he was determined to have no further 
connection with him. It was his first act of rebellion 
against the strong-willed man who had such a fatal in- 
fluence over him; but he meant what he said. 

Lumley did not bully, did not storm — he never did 
that He only proceeded in his own calm, deadly way 
to put the position clearly before Frank, and show him 
how deeply he was committed in this matter — and others. 
If Frank refused to consent to this fraud and conspiracy, 
the result would be inevitable ruin, disgrace, and punish- 
ment for both. 

Frank said in his impetuous way that he did not 
care for that; he would not commit a crime, whatever 
was the consequence. 

"But, my dear Frank " 

"Don't call me Frank any moi^, ^\e.^s^J^ ^"ax^ "^Sist 
yufl/ar partner. 
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"Well, then, my dear Ra)aier," continued Lumley in 
his cold-blooded way, "you have committed a crime- 
several crimes — already!" 

Frank, more amazed than ever, demanded to know 
what he meant. 

And then that unmitigated scoundrel unfolded a 
story of premeditated villainy which for depth of treachery 
has perhaps hardly ever been equalled. Taking ad- 
vantage of Frank's careless, indolent disposition, it seems 
that Lumley had again and again so contrived that he 
should sign, on behalf of the firm, certain documents of I 
a distinctly fraudulent character. To these Frank simply 
put his signature for the firm, on the assurance of his 
partner that it "would be all right." 

The mode in which this villainous arrangement was 
effected was, as a rule, as follows: It was understood that 
Frank should always look in at the office for a short time 
in the morning, and in any case pay another visit there 
late in the afternoon. On certain occasions Lumley de- I 
liberately absented himself a little before the hour of 
post, leaving word that Mr. Rayner should be asked to 
sign the papers that were left when he should come in. 
Poor easy-going Frank, only too glad to be let off with 
such light work, readily consented, and thus often put 
his signature to papers which, had he known their true 
character, he would have cut his hand off rather than sign. 

But one deed even more diabolical was perpetrated 
by that arch villain. He actually came down to the 
office one day with his hand bound up and his arm in 
a sling, and, under pretence that he had suffered a slight 
sprain and could not write, induced Frank to sign every 
docnmtnX requiring the ftrm's si^ature, and ^ese in- 
^cluded papers of the most com^xo\sv\^m% ^^•m3«x, Miss^ 
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of these frauds, as I have said, were covered by sub- 
sequent transactions, though it was hard to say how 
many of them might not have been discovered and made 
the ground of prosecution when once the firm had got to 
be suspected of or charged with other offences. 

The object of this infamous plot to implicate his in- 
nocent partner was obvious. Lumley foresaw that it 
would be necessary sooner or later to have Frank as an 
active, not merely as a passive, accomplice; and he had 
determined that if he could not succeed in perverting 
his sense of honour, he would at least put him in such a 
position that he would be forced — so the villain cal- 
culated — to co-operate with his guilty partner for his 
own safety's sake. There can be little doubt that Lum- 
ley had no intention of showing his own hand so soon, 
and that his fiendish plot to seduce Frank did not seem 
to him yet ripe for execution. But the pressure put 
upon him by Gomez forced him to strike the blow at 
once, so he struck it and — failed. 

It was only on the evening of the day, the events of 
which I am now describing, that Lumley made to Frank 
the atrocious proposal of which I have spoken. Frank 
went home in an agony of grief and shame at the dis- 
closure, going in very late so as to escape observation. 
He also went out early before breakfast, leaving some 
excuse for his absence, and presented himself at the 
office with the full determination of seeing Lumley for 
the last time. The villain received him cordially, even 
cheerfully; declared that he had decided to restore to 
Binks the shares of which he had robbed him, and 
which he said he had the means of bM^\Ti^ \>^.0«. ^sgsxss.. 
He begged Frank not to think awj xxvox^ ^i Sisv^ ^'Csnsx 
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Statements which he had made, and which he said were 
false, having been uttered only with a view to get him 
to consent to his (Lumley's) wishes. He told Frank not 
to trouble himself to stay just then, but to return in the 
afternoon, when he would give him ample proof that the 
assertions he had just made were correct. 

Frank, by no means satisfied, left the office and 
passed the day in some suburban country place, where 
he' walked miles over the fields and along the roads, 
only to try to get rid of his bitter thoughts and dread 
misgivings. 

He returned at about the hour appointed, and was 
nearing the office, when he was stopped by one of his 
clerks, who naturally were devoted to him, with the news 
that Lumley had not been at the office since the morn- 
ing, and that detectives were on the watch for both 
partners. At the same time, he put into his hand the 
following letter: 

"My dear Frank. 
"It is all up, and I am sorry to say that there is 
nothing for it but to run for our lives and liberties. I 
have gone — no matter where. Take my advice and make 
the best of your way to some seaport or other, and get 
off by the first ship that can take you. I have no more 
money than what I want myself, or I would have left you 
some. But I dare say your friend Paul, my obligations 
to whom I shall not forget, will be able to supply you 
with the necessary funds. Perhaps you had better go 
and see him as soon as possible, if this reaches you. 
Believe me, my dear boy, that I am truly sorry that we 
^ ive got into this scrape, fox 1 ^mcei^^ \^n^ ^^n^ >&iss^5^ 
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you may not think it. I hope, too, that your father and 
Ethel will sometimes think not unkindly of 

"Your friend and partner, 

«C. L." 

Such was the story — the hideous, cruel story of 
treachery and wrong — which I gathered mainly from 
Frank's wild, disjointed words, uttered amidst many an 
exclamation of anguish, wrath, and despair, now from liis 
seat, now as he rose and paced to and fro, wringing his 
hands and tearing his hair like one distraught. 

Enough, far more than enough, had been said to 
force upon me the realization of his terrible position. 
As a lawyer, I could not but see that he was fatally, 
hopelessly involved, even had I not possessed the ap- 
palling knowledge locked in my bosom, the knowledge 
of what his end must be. He was inextricably entangled 
in the net which that demon, Lumley, had woven for 
him. Even if both partners were arrested and put on 
their trial, what jury could be brought to believe that 
Frank was innocent? His participation in the fraud on 
Binks alone would seem proved up to the hilt, and then 
had he not shared for years the profits of this fraudulent 
business, and not only shared them, but spent them ' 
largely in pleasure and dissipation? Binks, it was certain, 
would give his evidence with every circumstance of spite 
and vengeance, embittered as he was by the loss of his 
shares, and the manner in which he had been tricked 
out of them. At the very utmost, all that could be ex- 
pected was that Frank might be made to appear the less 
culpable of the two partners, and receive a milder 
sentence, which in any case must be a s^n^x^ wns.. 'XXnkol 
if — as was more than probalpiVe — ^toaX c\iTcav\v^, ^^?^^», 
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villain, Lumley, were to evade justice for a time, how 
much more perilous would Frank's situation be, as the 
only one of the partners captured, the only one on whom 
the law could wreak its vengeance! 

Thus, from every point of view the position appeared 
desperate — under the light of my fatal knowledge it was, 
of course, hopeless. 

"Now, Paul," said Frank, at last, when one of his 
paroxysms of anguish had somewhat subsided, "what am 
I to do?" 

What was he to do? Oh, the cruel mockery of the 
question — addressed to me who knew what he would do 
— what it was his fate to do! But I was forced to play 
a part, forced to talk to him, advise with him, as though 
I knew nothing of what was to come. 

"You must go, my dear Frank," I said sadly. "That 
fiend's advice is so far right. You had best seek some 
seaport place and hide yourself for a time, and take the 
first opportunity to escape to some foreign land." 

Then there was a long pause, during which Frank 
sat plunged in thought At last he asked: 

"What would happen to a man placed in my posi- 
tion?" 

"Oh, Frank," I answered, "I hardly like — I hardly 
dare to say." 

"Penal servitude?" 

"I am afraid so." 

"For life?" 

"No, no — not so bad as that." 

"For many years?" 

"Possibly." 

Thtn there was axiolYiei s^^\ic&, ^sA W %^ke again 
with dreadful deliberaXiou; 
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"Paul, if I am put in the dock and sentenced, my 
father's heart will be broken, and Ethel will die." 

I could not contradict him. I knew the awful pro- 
bability of his prediction, and I could speak no word of 
comfort 

Then Frank said: 

"Paul, I will go. Tell me where; and what I should 
do." 

I was obliged to make a show of giving him help and 
counsel, useless as I knew it to be. 

I asked him what money he had. He took out his 
purse and found it to contain little more than five pounds. 
My own ready cash also was unfortunately limited, as my 
payments were usually made by cheque. It might be 
dangerous to supply him with such a draft, by which he 
could be traced, so I could only give him what money I 
could spare, and I dared not give him all, not knowing 
what use I might have for it that night. I let him have 
ten pounds, however, and told him that, of course, I 
would supply him with ample funds the next day, when 
I should hear from him by a telegram, sent in an as- 
sumed name, and stating his address. 

Then there was the question of the place to which 
he should fly. I decided that his best plan would be to 
make for Liverpool without delay; and there was a con- 
sulting of time-tables, and I found that an express train 
was to start for Liverpool in about half an hour. 

"When is the next?" he asked. 

"Not for two hours," I replied. "But you must not 
wait for that. You must go at once." 

"Yes," he said sadly, but ca\m\y, **\ w^ ^<2>. ^"^^^^ 
go— after I have bid good-bye to my ia.>iXvex axA^"^^^ 
''Ob, Frankr 1 e;cclaimed, koii\&^^ ^v\>Qfc ^^^^^ 
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tion; "you must not think of that. You must not | 
near the house." 

"Why not?" 

"Why not? Oh, Frank, dear boy, there is danger- 
terrible danger!" 

"Of what?" 

I could not tell him what danger it was that / feare 
I could not tell him that I feared he might do — th 
which he was fated to do, under his father's roof, p< 
haps — who knows? — even in her very presence. All 
could say was: 

"Think, Frank, if you were to be — taken there." 

He was silent. Then he looked at me with a steac 
calm, deadly look, which froze my blood, and said: 

"No— I shall not be taken." 

I knew what he meant; but I could not ask, as 
should have done if I had not known. 

He rose, thrust on his hat, and said: 

"Now I will go." 

"Where?" 

"To my father's house." 

He moved to depart, but I jumped up quickly, rush* 
to the door, and placed my back against it. 

"Frank," I exclaimed, "you must not — you shall n 
do this thing!" 

"Paul," he answered, "I must and will." 

"Oh, Frank," I pleaded, "for God's sake do not 
there! Think of your sick father, of your poor delicc' 
sister. Think of what the effect of seeing you, of leai 
ing your misfortune, would be. Think of what mig 
happen were you taken on the spot, as you might be 
the house is watched — ^lakex^ 2, ^i\souer under their vc 
e/es. Leave it to me. 1 V\V\ %q ^^. ^^^^ ^iss.^ nx^ 
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soften and break the dreadful news; and perhaps — per- 
haps some means might be found for you to see them 
hereafter, and bid them farewell." 

He heard me out calmly, without a word of inter- 
ruption, but with the set countenance of a determined man. 

"Paul, I must see Ethel and my father before I go. 
Let me pass." 

"I cannot, I will not Frank — be persuaded. Do 
not take this step." 

Then he laid his hands upon my shoulder, gently but 
firmly. I was, at any time, vastly his inferior in strength; 
how much more so now, weakened as I was by recent 
illness and the fearful trials I had passed through that day! 

He swung me round as easily as though I had been 
a child, and, without intending it, threw me with some 
violence backwards on the ground. 

His path was now clear. He went to the door and 
flung it wide open. But even then he paused. He came 
forward and knelt, and pressed his lips upon my fore- 
head, wringing my hand with a long, tight clasp. 

"Gk)d bless you, dear, dear Paul!" he said. "Gk)d 
bless you, and good-bye!" 

Then he rose, fled from the room, let himself out 
through the outer door, and shut it behind him; and I 
heard his footsteps clattering in haste down the winding 
stairs. 



TiMf Curious, 'V^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A sister's appeal. 

I ROSE from the ground, and putting on my hat and 
coat, rushed out and hurried down the staircase. In hot 
haste I threaded the narrow courts of the Temple, and 
soon found myself in the open street I looked up and 
down the road, but no sign of Frank presented itself; 
and on my describing his appearance to the gate-keeper, 
the man stated that such a gentleman had just passed 
the gate in a great hurry, had leapt into a hansom cab 
that was standing close by, and had driven off westward 
with the utmost speed. 

Several minutes elapsed before I could find a cab to 
follow him, but at last one drove up. I jiunped into it, 
and promised the driver a sovereign if he should set me 
down in Bayswater within the space of twenty minutes. 
If I could but reach Thyme Bank before Frank, I might 
be in time to avert the catastrophe I feared. If it must 
happen, at least I might prevent its happening beneath 
his father's roof. 

Urged by my promise, the man lashed his horse, and 
we started off at as rapid a pace as the crowded state of 
the traffic would permit. When the broader thoroughfare 
of Regent Street was reached our speed still further in- 
creased, until the lamps in the street and the shops 
seemed to flash by me like one streak of light On, on 
we sped, as though the horse had taken fright and broken 
SLway from the drwei*s cDii\xo\. '^^^^^wVs^ §tood still to 
aze afler the flying vdoide, ^si^ ^^<:fc\aK5^^ ^X^^js^ 
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hear, shouted after us to check our pace. A dozen times 
we had a narrow escape of a collision, but the skilful 
driver so far evaded every danger. Such haste, however, 
was unwise. Just as we were turning the comer to enter 
Oxford Street, the cab encountered some obstacle — I 
know not what — then there was a crash, a flash of light, 
and I was hurled out upon the road, stunned and insen- 
sible. 

They carried me into the surgery of a doctor in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and there I lay in his con- 
sulting-room until the restoratives applied to me suc- 
ceeded in their object. Fortunately, however, no bones 
were broken, and I was only bruised and shaken. 

It was not until after some little time that I became 
fully restored to consciousness, and was able to realize 
my position. At first it seemed to me as though I were 
awaking from a dream; but soon the true state of the 
situation forced itself upon my mind, and I found to my 
horror that I had lost fully an hour and a half by my 
mishap. 

Even then I had to suff*er a further delay — brief as 
it was — through the importunity of the unfortunate cab- 
man whose vehicle was wrecked and his horse injured. 
He represented that he was ruined by the accident, and 
was loud in his demands for compensation. A dull, 
slow-brained fellow, he could not for some time accept 
my assurances that I would amply repay him for his 
loss, or understand how impossible it would be for me 
to give him any remedy on the spot. At last, having 
furnished him with my address and convinced him of 
my good faith, I happily got rid of him. 

Then the surgeon advised me \.o %o "Vvoxaa ^sA ^^^^.^ 
fj'ttle knowing, of course, what despct^Xft T\fc^^^^^»-^ ^"^^ 
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further progress. The very suggestion of such a thing 
roused me to action, so thsuiking and paying him for his 
attention, and telHng him that I was bent on an errand 
of life and death, I put myself into another cab and 
proceeded on my journey, this time leaving the driver to 
choose his own pace, lest I should risk another accident 
His horse was unfortunately an inferior one, and thus, in 
a state of mental torture at the enforced delay, I moved 
slowly to my destination. 

I stopped the cab at a point within a few yards of 
Thyme Bank, and walked, feeling very sore and stiflf from 
my fall, up to the house. How my heart beat at the 
thought of the dreadful possibilities which might have 
been realized during the interval of time since Frank left 
my rooms! Had any attempt been made to arrest him? 
Had his father's house been the scene, his sister a witness, 
of the tragedy which I knew to be impending? 

I arrived at the outer gate. I looked across the 
garden. The street-door stood wide open, and as I 
passed up the path, there met me face to face two strange 
men. They were dressed in long overcoats, and round 
felt hats. The face of one was cleanshaven, Hke an actor's, 
while the other wore only a light, fair moustache. Their 
appearance was that of decent shopmen, or clerks of an 
inferior grade. But I knew only too well who they were, 
and what was their errand. They were the detectives 
come in search of Frank. 

They paused and eyed me sharply as I approached 
the house; but they did not attempt to stop me. They 
allowed me to pass, and then proceeded slowly on their 
way. I 

At the street-door was a ^ervant^ the more intelligent I 
of the two girls whom 1 \iaA ^ftsxi oja ^^ ^y:»^^\i ^^^\ y 
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irst memorable visit. As I entered, she quietly closed 
he door, and I perceived that the tapestry curtains which 
Lung across the hall were drawn together. Thus I was 
nabled to talk with the servant without risk of our 
oices being heard within, and we spoke in a tone little 
bove a whisper. 

"Oh, Mr. Paul," said the girl, "I am so glad you 
lave come! We have been waiting for you for ever so 
3ng." 

"Miss Ethel?" I asked, for she was the first subject 
if my anxiety. "How is she?" 

"Miss Ethel bears up wonderfully, considering," an- 
wered the servant. "She is in the dining-room waiting 
or you, sir." 

"And Mr. Frank?" 

"He is gone. Thank God, sir, we got him away be- 
Dre those dreadful men came in." 

I breathed again. So far, my worst fears were 
joundless. 

Then the girl proceeded to give me, at my request, 
n account of what had happened. Frank's sudden ap- 
learance and wild condition naturally caused a terrible 
hock to the whole household. At once he went to 
ithel, and they remained for some time alone. Then 
(le servant to whom I was speaking was sent for, and 
Did to pack a few necessary articles in a bag for the 
Ligitive'§ use; and she said that Ethel at that moment 
eemed as cdm and self-possessed as though her brother 
reTQ preparing for an ordinary journey. But every- 
liing was done in hot haste, and the servants were 
rdered not to open the street-door to anyone who might • 
all, but to watch from the window and give the alarm 
f any visitor should approach. A\\ \5ci^^^ ^xt^\v^\siK^^ 
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must have been Ethel's doing, and as I heard of them, 
I feh astonished at the presence of mind she had dis- 
played. 

Then Frank went up to see his father, Ethel remaining 
below to superintend the preparations for her brother's 
departure. The girl knew nothing of what passed between 
them; but Mr. Rayner was afterwards heard moaning 
pitifully, and exclaiming: "Oh, my son! — my poor, poor 
boy!" 

Frank had been in the house nearly an hour, and 
everything was ready for his flight, when the servant 
stationed at the window in the front of the house saw 
two men coming up the garden path. Instantly she gave 
the alarm, and then, after a passionate embrace and 
farewell, brother and sister parted, and Frank hurried 
out from the back of the house and through the garden- 
door. 

At this very moment the detectives rang at the bell, 
and, after a short delay, they were admitted. Then for 
the first time the servants learned, to their horror and 
dismay, the cause of these hurried preparations, and of 
their young master's flight. 

The police-officers did their dread errand considerately 
but firmly, and Ethel, it seems, bore herself like a heroine 
in their presence. Naturally they asked her where her 
brother was, saying at once that they did not expect her 
to inform them. But they civilly demanded to search the 
premises, and for nearly an hour were engaged in 
the cruel task. I will not dwell on the agony of the 
thoughts that passed through my mind as I listened to 
the details of this dreadful quest; heard how the most 
private and sacred comers of that household were in- 
vaded by the officers oi pc^\c<^'j ^n^xil ^^ xoKs^L^V^exft the 
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poor old father lay, suffering in body and in mind; even 
Ethel's own chamber itself. But the search, of course, 
was fruitless — the hunted man had fled. 

Then the detectives, not unkindly men, spoke to Ethel, 
told her how sorry they were that they had to perform 
such a duty, and said that if she would give them her 
word, as a lady, that her brother was nowhere concealed 
about the premises, they would make no further search, 
and go away. 

"I give you my word," replied Ethel, "he is not here. 
He has gone — long ago." 

"That will do for us, miss," said one of the men. 

Thereupon the detectives left the house, and as they 
passed out I met them, as I have described. 

It was with the most painful anxiety that I listened 
to the servant's story, fearing that at any moment those 
curtains might part asunder, and I might behold again — 
but under what different circumstances ! — my Ethel emerg- 
ing from between their folds. Fortunately we were not 
interrupted. 

I then went to the dining-room door, and turning the 
handle, quietly entered the apartment. 

Ethel was seated on a low chair by the fireside, gaz- 
ing into the glowing embers, bent forward, with her hands 
clasped round her knees, gazing with a fixed, calm look, 
as in a profound reverie, her face pale as death. She 
neither saw nor heard me, so quiet had been my entry, 
so absorbed was she in the bitter thoughts that must 
have been passing through her mind. 

I stood at a short distance from her, and presently I 
spoke: 

"Ethel." 

She uiicksped her hands vnl\i Si. ^xsA'&ftXL ^^cmJv.^ -ssj^ 
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looked up at me. Then she rose, and, uttering a pierc- 
ing scream, rushed towards me and threw herself into 
my arms, flung her own arms round me aud dung to me 
like a drowning creature. 

"Oh, Angus!" she cried, "you have come at last — 
at last. My own, my love! At last — at last How I have 
been waiting for you! But you are here — here — to help 
us, to comfort us. Oh, my darling! My love, my love!" 

And she crept even closer and closer to my heart, 
and patted my shoulders with her hands as though to 
make sure of her hold upon me — as though I were her 
only source of hope — I who knew I could do nothing. 

"Darling," I said, releasing myself at last from her 
sweet embrace; "I could not come before; no matter why. 
But I am here now to comfort and to help you." 

Could I have spoken otherwise, empty as the as- 
surance was? 

"Oh," she cried, "thank God you are here! And 
now you will go to Frank and help him to escape from 
those dreadful men. Help him to get to a place of safety 
where they cannot find him. Won't you — won't you, 
dear?" 

"I will do all I can, my love," I replied. "Thank 
heaven he has got away from here, and he will now be 
on his way to Liverpool." 

"But you will go soon now; won't you, Angus? You 
will follow him, and tell him what he is to do and where 
he is to hide? I have only been waiting for that I knew 
it would be all well when you should come. You are so 
clever, so wise; and you can help Frank and save him — 
can't you, love?" 

"Yes, dearest," I said, hypocrite as I was forced to 
be; "I will do my very besl and >i\.Taa^V \^Qti\. \«, afraid. 
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Frank is safe for to-night, and I will supply him with 
ample means for his escape tomorrow." 

"To-morrow!" she almost screamed, "to-morrow! Oh, 
Angus, you will not wait till to-morrow! Now — now — at 
once — you must go now. Oh! he must not be left alone 
to-night. What will become of him?" 

"My darling," I said, "listen. I can do nothing to- 
night — nothing till I have the means of helping him with 
money, and that I cannot get till the morning. Then I 
will go down by the first train to join him, and I hope 
to put him in a place of safety." 

As I said these words she stood swaying herself to 
and fro, and wringing her hands in a manner pitiful to 
behold. Then she cried; 

"No, no — not to-morrow, to-night — to-night Oh, go 
at once — at once! Go, dear, dear Angus, and save my 
brother — my Frank!" 

Then as I stood silent, powerless to argue with her 
in her heartrending unreason, she again clung to me with 
a passionate, desperate clasp, and she said in tones that 
tortured my soul: 

"Oh! Angus, darling, you will go to my brother now, 
won't you? My love, my love, you will save my Frank! 
Do not stay! Don't wait till to-morrow — save him — save 
him! And how I will love you if you do! No one ever 
had such a loving wife as I will be if you will only save 
Frank — my Frank. Oh, you don't know how I love you, 
Angus, my own — own Angus! And I always loved you 
— ah! from the day when you were first so kind to me. 
And when you spoke to me on the beach at Brighton, I 
wished, how I wished, I could many you as ^om ^sJtfc"^ 
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me to do! and I resolved that I would be your wife, 
when that bad man told me he would kill you if I did 
And so you will go now — now, and save Frank, won'1 
you? My Frank, my poor darling brother!" 

What could I do? It was useless to attempt to argue 
with her. Her mind seemed quite unhinged, and could 
fix itself on no other idea but that one passionate, un- 
reasoning desire, that I should go at once to Frank's as- 
sistance. 

Then I suddenly bethought me of that expedient, 
stem but necessary, which had before been exercised tc 
influence her, and with success. 

"Ethel," I said firmly, as at arm's length I held her 
hands, and looked steadily into her eyes, "be calm and 
quiet. Your brother is in danger, and we must do our 
best — you too must do your best — to help him. I could 
render him no service by following him to-night, but the 
reverse; as the first thing necessary is that he should be 
supphed with funds, and these cannot be procured until 
the morning." 

My changed tone had its effect. At once she was 
tranquillized, and she stood with her hands in mine, 
gazing at me with calm, earnest eyes. 

Presently she withdrew them from my grasp, and re- 
mained for a moment in thought. Then she walked 
straight to a carved oak cabinet in a comer of the room, 
and proceeded to unlock it. From this receptacle she 
took some article which I did not recognise until she 
placed in my hands the morocco-bound jewel-case whid 
I had saved fi-om loss, and brought to her; the case con 
taining her father's valuable wedding present. 

"Take this," she said quietly, "and sell it. It wil 
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be all that Frank will want at present And now you 
can go to-night." 

I was amazed at her resource and presence of mind, 
coming so suddenly after her passionate fit. She had an- 
swered my sole objection — the only one I had made, or 
could make — to her appeal that I should follow Frank 
that night. She had provided me with ample means for 
his immediate aid and escape, if indeed any assistance 
that I might render him could be of any avail. 

So I was forced to do as she wished. It might afford 

her comfort, at least for a little space — imtil — imtil 

And even then that which was to happen might not hap- 
pen yet — not, perhaps, until after Frank had made his 
way to some foreign land. But the very thought of it 
was torture. 

"Yes, dearest," I said, "I will go, and at once. But 
try to calm yourself, and comfort your poor father. Frank 
is innocent in the eyes of Heaven, and we must hope 
for the best." 

I took her in my arms once more, and held her in a 
long embrace; and then I left her — left her to hope, 
while / was hopeless. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE mariner's REST. 

"Where will Frank Rayner lodge to-night?" 
Such, appl3dng the now dreaded and detested Gift, 
which I resolved to employ thenceforth only in circum- 
stances of extreme necessity, was the question that I 
asked as I passed out into the hall on my fruitless 
errand. And the answer was: 

"At the Mariner^s Rest, Quayside, Liverpool'* 
I had no knowledge of the great city on the Mersey 
and its topography, and, as I was about to leave that 
sorrow-stricken house, I paused to think how, when I 
should arrive at my destination, I might discover most 
readily the locality of which I should be in search. 
Suddenly I recollected that in Frank's little library I had 
seen a work called "The Cities and Great Towns of Eng- 
land," a volume furnished with local maps and plans. 
So I went into the study, where the gas was still burning, 
and fortunately found the book I required. Taking it 
down, I turned to the section relating to Liverpool, and 
tearing out the map of that city, placed it in my pocket. 
Then I stole forth into the street, creeping out furtively 
and looking about me as though I myself were an object 
of pursuit. I surveyed the road from the garden-gate 
with anxious eyes, fearing lest the detectives might be 
watching and waiting for me in order to follow me. But 
of those persons who were passing by or were visible in 
the distance, there were none of a character to excite my 
suspicion; and then 1 YiaVted ^ csUa «xA ^^^^ ^isftdL to 
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the Euston Station. Here again I alighted, full of dread 
lest my movements should be watched. But at the en- 
trance there were no signs of the men I feared; nor in 
any part of the station, in the booking-office, in the 
waiting-rooms, or on the platform. I could see only the 
ordinary railway servants and travellers. No one, in fact, 
resembling either of the two police-officers, whose faces 
I had observed. 

So far the course was clear, and I took my ticket; 
but still there was a full half-hour to wait before the 
time when the night express by which I intended to 
travel was due to start Presently the train rolled up 
alongside the platform, and as there were but few pas- 
sengers intending to depart by it, I foimd no difficulty 
in securing a first-class compartment to myself. But I 
sat in the carriage looking out anxiously lest my solitude 
should be disturbed, especially by any such persons as 
those I most dreaded to meet. 

The minutes crept on, and at last the guard blew his 
whistle, signalling for the train to start. Then at the last 
moment two men came hurrying along, and as they did 
so they glanced into every compartment that they passed 
until they came to that in which I was seated. Their 
approach at first alarmed me, but I soon noticed that, 
unlike the detectives I had seen at Bayswater, one of 
whom was close shaven while the other had only a light 
moustache, both these strangers wore dark bushy beards. 
They stopped at my carriage, and one of them opened 
the door. 

"There's room here," he said. "Look sharp and 
jump in." 

And as they entered, the train began to move,, TVsa. 
two strangers seemed to pay no atlenXiou \.q TBfc> «s^^ \s*^ 
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their places, one in each of the comer seats distant from 
that which I occupied. Evidently, I thought, as I cast a 
side-glance at them, I had nothing to fear from these 
persons. They seemed, indeed, to be business men, per- 
haps commercial travellers, and were soon engaged in in- 
different conversation about the weather and so forth. 

The journey to Liverpool would occupy about five 
hours, and sad was the material for thought which I had 
to occupy me during that dreadful time. What should I 
do when I had arrived there? What should I say to 
Frank when I had found him? How should I contrive 
his escape on the following day? For the train was due 
to arrive at an early hour of the morning, and some time 
must elapse before I could convert poor EthePs jewels 
into cash by pawning them, as I intended to do. Doubt- 
less I should find no difficulty in gaining an entrance 
into the Mariner's Rest, as such iims, I presumed, must 
be open at all hours of the night for sailors going to or 
coming from their ships. That Frank was safe at least 
for that night I hoped and believed, as, if the detectives 
were not travelling by this train, or the police in Liver- 
pool had not yet been put on his track, he might still 
have some hoiirs to make good his escape. And know- 
ing only too well what his ultimate fate must be, I fervently 
prayed that it might at least be averted for a time, at 
least till I could be back in London to break the cruel 
tidings to his sister, and be by her side to comfort and 
control her when the awful news should arrive. 

Then I examined my map, for I thought that if I 

could find my way to Quayside without making inquiries 

on the road I should save delay and avoid any possible 

danger of being followed. 1 iowxi^ >5^^ ^<a^\l\c«v of Quay- 

side, hard by the Docks, and aX ^ ^'sXacas^^ ^'^«sscSs!\^ 
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of two or three miles from the station. I studied the 
route carefully, and perceived that I must first take the 
road direct from the station, then the second turning to 
the right, the third to the left, the second to the right 
again and thence straight on to the Docks. Again and 
again I conned this route till I had it by heart, and I was 
sure I could find the way without asking for a direction 
of any sort. Once at Quayside, it would doubtless be 
easy to discover the Mariner's Rest 

From time to time I glanced at my two companions, 
but I could perceive nothing in their demeanour or move- 
ments of a suspicious character. They talked together 
for a while in a low tone, never, so far as I could ob- 
serve, taking notice of me; then they smoked and at last 
slept or dozed. It seemed, when I reflected on it, absurd 
that their presence should have disturbed me in any way; 
but in my nervous, excited condition every sort of ap- 
prehension haunted my mind. 

At length Liverpool was reached. I was the first to 
alight from the carriage. My fellow-passengers followed; 
but, still unheeding me in any way, they passed me, 
going before to the place of exit, and I soon lost sight 
of them in the small crowd. 

And now I proceeded to put in practice the topo- 
graphical lesson which I had so carefully conned in the 
train. On emerging from the station-yard, I saw before 
me a long straight road, a business thoroughfare, now in 
the early morning almost deserted, every shop being 
closed, and only an inn or hotel here and there remain- 
ing open for the reception of belated travellers. This 
was clearly the route I should take, and I walked down 
the street until I reached the second Vutcvvcv% Xa SicsR. iv5^ 
and there I diverged. With eqjaaX cai^ \ cssvjsdNsA "^ssr. 
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turnings in the street till I came to the third to the left, 
and there I pursued my course according to the indica- 
tions of the map. From this point, whether it was that 
my thoughts became diverted by the dreadful subject of 
contemplation which was ever present before me, or 
whether it was from any other cause, it seemed to me at 
the time that some confusion had arisen in my mind. 
Carefully as I studied the route, over and over again, 
until the repetition became unerring, I somehow felt in 
a state of uncertainty as to my whereabouts^ lost count of 
the turnings, and at length foimd myself wandering about 
the streets without aim or plan. It was plain that I had 
missed my way. Still I walked on and on, in the hope 
that I might light upon the right road, imtil, recognising 
some prominent object which I had seen before in the 
light of the street lamps — an obelisk or monument — it 
suddenly occurred to me that I must, for some time, have 
been travelling in a circle. 

Greatly startled and puzzled by this strange circum- 
stance, I paused in my weary journey just as I had tinned 
the comer of one more of the many streets which I had 
traversed, and imder the bright light suspended over a 
surgeon's door I took out and examined my map in order 
to ascertain where I was. 

I was engaged in this occupation when suddenly my 
ear caught the sound of approaching footsteps, and the 
next moment two men, walking rapidly, turned the comer 
into the street in which I was standing. As they came 
under the light beneath which I stood, they directed 
their faces towards me and then interchanged glances. 
They were my fellow-passengers in the train. 

Except for that meaning glance which passed be- 
?e/2 them there was no ^ga oi xftKttgsflJasscL ^sh^^^t^hx 
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of the strangers. They only slackened their pace a little 
as they proceeded down the street. 

The truth now flashed upon my mind. These men 
were the detectives I had met at Thyme Bank, and their 
beards were nothing else but a disguise. They must 
somehow have concealed themselves at Bayswater and 
followed me to the station, and they were now pursuing 
me in their own crafty way, step by step, through the 
streets of Liverpool. 

Such, indeed, must be the case. How else could I 
account for the fact that I had lost my way after having 
got the route by heart with an accuracy which I had 
thought infallible? My knowledge of the place where 
Frank Rayner was to lodge that night was gained by 
means of the Gift; that knowledge I could in no way 
impart to any other person; and had I been able to pro- 
ceed direct to the Mariner's Rest, I should have been 
imparting my knowledge unconsciously to the detectives 
and acting as their guide! Hence, I had been wander- 
ing under the spell that regulated and restricted my 
magic power, and my efforts to find the place of which 
I was in search had proved abortive. 

Under these circumstances what was to be done? 
Notwithstanding the fact that they had passed on, I knew 
those messengers of fate were waiting and watching for 
me, and that as soon as I should resume my journey I 
would be followed again. Were I to pursue the same 
tactics as before I might journey on until the crack of 
doom. Never so long as those bloodhounds of the law 
were on my track should I be able to trace Frank Rayner 
to his retreat. 

Somehow I must contrive to elude their vi^ilaxvci^ -^sA 
shake them off. But how? 

Thff Curiffus, \S 
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I resumed my journey. After walking a short dis- 
tance farther, the sight of a small inn or public-house 
where the lights within indicated that some one was still 
sitting up, suggested an idea. I stopped at the door of 
the tavern, the King's Arms, and knocked. There was 
no answer at first, so I knocked again. After a con- 
siderable delay I heard a gruff voice within inquire: 
"Who's there?" 

"A traveller," I replied. 

Then bolts were unfastened, the door was opened, 
and I was face to face with a surly, sleepy-looking man, 
evidently a night-porter. 

"What do you want?" he asked, eyeing me with 
suspicion. 

"Can I have a room here to-night?" 

"To-night?" echoed the man; "this morning you mean." 

"Yes," I answered. "I have come a long journey, 
and am very tired." 

"When did you arrive?" 

"By the last train from London." 

"Why, the last train came in more than two hours 
ago!" 

"Possibly. But I am a stranger in Liverpool, and 
have lost my way." 

"Ah!" said the porter, more suspiciously than ever; 
"got any luggage?" 

"No!" 

"Well, we're full. We don't take in strangers in this 
sort of way. 

This was a disappointment. My object, of course, 
was to take a room ostensibly for the night, believing 
that the detectives would assume that I intended to sleep 
^t the hmi and then, aftei iema\iicai"g^ ^Ksiafc ^c^ 
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the price of my night's lodging in the room assigned to 
me, and quietly slip out of the house, bribing the night- 
porter to keep silence as to my departure if I should 
chance to encounter him on my way. 

The man's surly refusal to admit me defeated this 
plan for the moment; and I was casting about in my 
mind as to whether I should offer him money to take me 
in or seek some other hotel with the same object, when 
again the sound of footsteps attracted my attention, and, 
turning, I saw before me once more my fellow-passengers, 
:he detectives. 

They came up straight to the door, and, passing me 
Dy, at once accosted the porter. 

"We are police-officers," said one of the men, "and 
[lave a warrant for the apprehension of one Frank Rayner. 
We have reason to believe that he is staying in this 
lOuse. He is a young gentleman of twenty-five, about 
lay height, fresh complexion, fair curling hair, moustache 
md beard, wears a long black-and-gray check overcoat, 
and broad-brimmed soft felt hat. If you have such a 
person here, you must show us at once to his room." 

"No, master," replied the porter in a much more 
respectful tone than he had used to me. "We've got no 
such party here. But there was somebody just like him 
xsked to be taken in some hours ago. And a rum sort 
:>{ customer he was. The governor was up then, and 
saw him himself; but he didn't like the looks of him. 
He seemed wild-like, and didn't hardly know what he 
psras about. We both thought he was wrong in his upper 
jtory — half cracked, if not quite. So the governor told 
lim we was full." 

"And what then?" asked the deXfccXiN^ "^V^Ji V^^ ^ssx.'^ 
poken. 



i 
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"Well, then he asked the governor if he knew where 
he could get a lodging, somewhere near where the ships 
were; and so the governor said the best thing he could 
do would be to go to a certain sailors' public that he 
knew of, on Quayside, called the Mariner's Rest." 

"Do you think he went there?" 

"I fancy so. Anyhow, he thanked the governor and 
went away. And precious glad we was to get rid of 
him, for a madder-looking party I never saw." 

The detectives said not another word, but, turning 
on their heels, started off at a rapid pace. 

Thus the very means I had adopted to put those 
bloodhounds on the wrong scent, actually enabled them 
to obtain the information they required. 

A sense of sickness came over me which I cannot 
describe. I could have sunk down upon the cold pave- 
ment and wept. 

Still I would not abandon all hope. I must do my 
best to arrive at the Mariner's Rest, at least as soon as, 
if not before, the detectives could reach the spot, and 
endeavour to divert them from their purpose, if only to 
give my poor hunted friend a temporary respite from his 
doom. 

So wearied, almost exhausted, as I was, sore and 
aching with the injuries I had sustained in my fall from 
the cab in London, I hurried as best I could in the di- 
rection of Quayside, which I found, by consulting my 
map again, was not far distant. Now there was nothing 
to prevent my reaching that place. It was not the de- 
tectives who were following me: it was I who was follow- 
ing them. And they had discovered the whereabouts of 
jpoor Frank without any guidance from myself. 

Thus, with sinkiag \i<&ax\. ^xA XsssNxa^^ ^^fo&^ ^^^^ssi^ense 
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nd dread, I wended my way to the Mariner's Rest; and 
oon the gleaming water, reflecting the light from lamps 
nd houses and ships, told me that I was by the river- 
ide. I proceeded along the shore for some distance, 
ill I reached a point where an inscription at a street- 
omer showed that I had arrived at last at Quay-side. 

A few paces more brought me in front of a small, 
toor-looking public-house, the sign of which was The 
Mariner's Rest. 

The door of the inn stood open, and there at the 
ntrance, in conversation with the landlord, were the 
wo detectives. 

The landlord, judging from the state of his dress, 
eemed to have been aroused from his bed, and was being 
[uestioned by the officers. 

"Yes," I heard him say, "he got here about five 
lOurs ago, and I didn't half like taking him in, for he 
eemed a litde off his nut, talking in a queer, wild way, 
,s though he hardly knew what he was saying. But as 
le begged hard that I should let him in, and offered 
,bout three times as much as our usual charge for his 
00m, why, I let him go up." 

"And where is he now?" asked the detective. 

"In the first-floor front. I don't think he has turned 
n, as we have heard him walking about in his boots, 
very now and then, for ever so long, though he has 
►een pretty quiet for a bit. Well, I ain't surprised he is 
wanted." 

"Now," said the detective to his companion, "let's 
up." 

I hastily slipped before them, and barred their way 
,t the foot of the staircase. 

"Stop!" I cried. "Pray, as you ai^ xaaxL^ \is»x. \fifc 
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for one moment. This man for whom you are seeking 
is my friend — my best and dearest friend. He has been 
deceived and ruined by a scoundrel; but he himself is 
as innocent as you are of the charge of which he is ac- 
cused — innocent, though the facts look fearfully black 
against him. He is the brother of that poor young lady 
whom you have seen, and if he is taken it will break 
her heart, and her father's heart, and they will die of 
grief and shame. Have some pity; shut your eyes for 
once, and let this poor deluded man escape!" 

"I am very sorry, sir," replied the detective; "but it 
can't be done. We have got our duty to do, and we 
must do it." 

"One moment yet," I pleaded. "I know I am doing 
wrong, acting illegally, in fact, in making you such a 
proposal; but see here" (and I took out Ethel's jewel- 
case and opened it, showing the diamonds gleaming in 
the dim light — the diamonds that had been purchased 
as her father's wedding-gift) — "here are a set of jewels 
worth at least tlu-ee hundred pounds. These are yours 
if you will but give my poor friend a chance." 

"I don't blame you, sir," said the man, "for trying 
it on. But it can't be done. We must do our duty." 

"I will give you twice the value of these jewels, if 
you will do as I ask." 

"No, sir; we must do our duty." 

"Any money — any recompense you may require, if 
you should lose your situations." 

"No, sir; our duty. And now be good enough to 
stand aside." 

Without violence, but with a force which I, of course, 
could not resist, they removed me from their path, and 
at oncQ proceeded to a^ceud \5afc 'sX.^yts*, 
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Maddened and desperate, I followed them, and, as I 
did so, I shouted out with all my strength: 

"Frank! — Frank! — the police are here! Fly — fly! 
Escape by the window!" 

"Here, just stop that!" said the first detective, turn- 
ing menacingly towards me. 

"Oh, there's no fear," cried the landlord, from the 
foot of the stairs; "the window's barred fast enough." 

Then the men stepped slowly up the stairs, I follow- 
ing them, trembling with dread. We reached the landing 
and stood still. There was no sound, no sign of anyone 
stirring in the front room. 

One of the detectives tried the handle of the door. 
It was locked. He rapped at the panel. There was no 
answer. 

"Bill," he said to his companion, "we shall have to 
force it. Now then, first one, then the other." 

Then, while the second man held the handle back, 
the other threw himself with all his force against the 
door; but it showed no sign of yielding. Next the second 
man took his place, and with a determined rush beat his 
shoulder against the door; still no impression appeared 
to be made. 

"Now then," said the first, "both together." 

And simultaneously, as with one action, these stalwart 
men dashed once more against the panels. This time 
there was the sound of crashing wood and the dropping 
of screws or nails. As the m& withdrew for another 
rush I listened, and still all was silence within. 

Could it be possible — it was but the barest chance — 
that Frank had contrived to escape? 

The two detectives, gathering Items^Vi^^ ^ksji Asst ^^^ 
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more rush, now plunged at the door with a terrible thud 
and crash, and the portal yielded to the blow. 

Another pause, while the men prepared for a final 
onslaught, which must have been the last 

Then the silence was broken by a quick succession 
of dreadful sounds. 

A shot, a groaning cry, and a heavy fall. 

It was done — the awful deed of doom. And now 
I added my own feeble efforts to those of the police, and 
with one united blow we forced in the door. 

And there — there — in the light of the dawning' day, 
with the gold and crimson streaks of sunrise striking 
across the bars of the open window; there, prostrate on 
his face upon the floor, with one hand stretched out and 
still grasping the weapon that had taken his life, lay 
Frank Rayner, shot through the heart — dead. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ETEDEL. 

Thus was fulfilled the fatal prophecy! "Disgrace and 
suicide!" Yes, it had come at last, and that load of 
suspense and dread was lifted from my mind. The agony 
I had endured for many days, in the anticipation of the 
fate that was to come, and which I had no power to 
avert, was at an end, and had left me with nothing but 
grief for the past. With nothing but that, did I say? 
Alas, no! The tragedy was not yet complete, only the 
first scene of the dire catastrophe had been enacted; and 
what was to follow? What would be the effect on his 
father, his sister, when they should hear the appalling 
news? I shuddered to think what the result might be, 
especially to her. 

"If I am placed in the dock and sentenced, my 
father's heart will be broken, and Ethel will die." So 
said Frank on that terrible night when he sought refuge 
and counsel under my roof. Was the prospect any better 
now? Would it be any mitigating circumstance, any com- 
fort to them — to her — that he had only saved himself 
from a felon's doom by destroying his own life? No, the 
tragedy was not yet ended; it had but just begun. 

Gladly would I have flown at once to the bereaved 
father and sister to offer them such consolation as I could 
afford; but it could not be as yet. 

I was forced to remain for some time in Liverpool to 
render the last sad services in my power to my deiauk 
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dead friend. First there were the mournful, sordid 
details of the inquest, which of course had to be held at 
once, and I had to rescue his remains from the shame of 
a dishonoured grave. The inquest took place on the 
afternoon of the day he died, in the wretched little low 
public-house where he expired, in a squalid taproom, 
reeking of the fumes of beer and stale tobacco. A few 
tradesmen of the meanest class were hastily summoned 
as jurors; but the coroner was a gentleman, and a man 
of kindly feeling, and it was easy to see that he soon 
took in the position. Happily, the impression made by 
poor Frank on the persons he had accosted at the two 
inns — an impression perhaps not altogether unfounded— 
that his mind had become affected by his terrible sorrows, 
told in favour of the view I wished to convey to the jury, 
that he was suffering from meptal derangement at the 
time when he took his own life. And shall I not be 
forgiven if, to save my friend's memory from the reproach 
of wilful suicide, I myself bore testimony to his probable 
dementia; declared how the grief of a false accusation 
had weighed upon his mind and spirits, and had for the 
moment turned his brain? Even the detectives, having 
done their duty, did not press hardly on the position of 
the dead man, and gave their evidence considerately, and 
with kind reticence. And so the whole miserable busi- 
ness was brought to an end, and with a verdict of "tem- 
porary insanity" my poor friend's memory was freed from 
a last disgrace. 

Then I had to make arrangements for his becoming 
interment, and this occupied me for a couple of days. 
I visited one of the local cemeteries and chose a pretty, 
seduded comer, beneath a clump of trees, for his last 
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resting-place, and there I buried him, standing by his 
grave as his sole mourner, but with the grief of a thou- 
sand mourners in my heart. 

Meanwhile, at the earliest moment after that tragic 
scene at the inn, I telegraphed the dreadful news to 
Dr. Redmond, the wise and kindly physician who at- 
tended on Ethel and her father, and who had visited me 
in my illness. I begged him to break the cruel intelligence 
as gently as he could, before it could get abroad through 
other channels, and requested him at once to inform me 
how the bereaved father and sister had met the calamity 
that had fallen upon them. His answer came quickly, 
and it only added to my grief and anxiety. 

"I cannot," he wrote in a letter which reached me 
on the evening of that fatal day — "I cannot at present 
send you news that would give you anything but sorrow. 
Mr. Rayner is utterly prostrated by this terrible disaster, 
and I dare not say what the consequences to him may 
be in his condition. As for Miss Rayner, perhaps the 
less I say the better. You know her state of health; and 
this awful loss has brought upon her the worst form of 
her complaint. Do not ask me to give particulars. I 
can only beg you to hope for the best, and trust that 
time and careful treatment may restore her." 

During the whole time I had to remain in Liverpool 
I received frequent messages from the kind doctor; but 
all to the same effect. He had no change to report, 
while declaring that there was no increased cause for 
alarm. But it was evident that his own anxiety for 
patients whom he esteemed as dear friends was ex- 
treme. 

It was with a load of apprehension oxv^ \i^^^ <^\ *<5sn& 
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living, added to my bitter sorrow for the beloved dead, 
that, after rendering the last sad services to him who 
was gone, I travelled back to London. 

Certain necessary duties I had to perform before I 
could visit that grief-stricken home to which I longed to 
carry what comfort I could bring. But chief of all I felt 
it incumbent on me to make further provision to enhance 
my worldly means, so that I might be better able to 
assist the bereaved father and sister, now rendered ab- 
solutely penniless. Their claim upon me, of course, was 
clear, for I was now the affianced husband of the woman 
I loved — even though she might not live to be my wife; 
and henceforth they must be wholly dependent on my 
support, and look to me for all that money could procure 
to bring them back to health. 

So I called on my friend and stockbroker, Wainwright, 
who, I need not say, was profuse in his expressions of 
sympathy. His good and experienced wife had aheady 
been to visit Ethel, and had rendered her all the assist- 
ance in her power. These kind people had been made 
fully aware of the circumstances of Frank's flight, and I, 
of course, informed Wainwright of the position which my 
dead friend occupied in the transactions of his guilty 
partner. 

Lumley had not yet been captured; but the utmost 
efforts were being made to hunt him down and arrest 
him. That the villain would be eventually caught and 
convicted, I, of course, well knew; but to Wainwright I 
could only express a hope that justice would at last over- 
take him. 

Tien I went to TViym^ ^^.x^ \xv ^^s^M dread of 
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what I might learn there respecting my beloved and 
afflicted Ethel. 

I found that a skilled nurse had been engaged, Sister 
Martha, in addition to one who was already in attendance 
on Mr. Rayner, to take charge of Ethel; and it was by 
this good woman that I was informed as to my dear one's 
condition. Her hysterical state, it seemed, had assumed 
a new form. She was no longer subject to violent fits, 
but sat or went about in a half-unconscious manner, talk- 
ing to herself, often incoherently, but sometimes with 
memory and method — talking of her father, of Lumley, 
of Frank, of myself, and going over the many scenes of 
her recent life, but strangely mingling and confusing 
them; now speaking of her father, now of myself, as 
having committed suicide; now of Frank as though he 
were suffering from the effects of the accident that had 
happened to her father. And she would speak of Lumley 
as having killed one or the other of them; and some- 
times alluded to his threat to take my life. She would 
lie for many hours calmly and peacefully, not sleeping, 
but as in a waking dream; and then she would rise and 
wander about the house, gazing in vacancy here and 
there at some familiar or favourite object; and would 
often be discovered in Frank's room, looking at his old 
belongings in a pitiable way, as though she half-under-' 
stood, half-forgot their nature. 

At the moment of my arrival, the nurse said, she was 
lying down quietly in the drawing-room, whither she had 
gone of her own accord; for it was always found best to 
let her have her way in such matters. Indeed, it was 
thought by the doctor that these changes q^ ^^^\\r. \s»s^. 
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perhaps act as a distraction and in time exercise a bene- 
ficial effect on her mind. 

Sister Martha and I were holding this conversation 
in the dining-room, and at last I expressed so earnest a 
desire to see my poor girl that she consented to take me 
upstairs to her. So we went up to the room above, and 
entered very quietly. To my surprise and alarm there 
was no sign of Ethel in the apartment. But the nurse 
said that this was not remarkable, as she often would 
suddenly rise and wander into some other chamber. She 
herself thought that Ethel had gone up to her bedroom 
— her father's room, of course, was always closed to her; 
and so Sister Martha left me to search for her patient 

I waited anxiously on the landing outside the draw- 
ing-room for a few moments, when my ear caught a 
strange sound — the sound of something falling in the 
floor below. 

I hastened downstairs and made my way as though 
by instinct to poor Frank's study. And there I saw a 
startling and pitiable sight. 

At the very foot of the little bookcase lay my Ethel, 
prostrate and senseless; one arm stretched above her 
head, the other resting by her side. Save for her changed 
position the attitude was precisely that in which I first 
§aw her standing between those tapestry curtains in the 
hall on the day when I came to break the tidings of her 
father's accident. 

But this was not all. A pin supporting one of the 

bookshelves had somehow got displaced, the shelf had 

fallen forward, and all its contents had poured down 

upon the ground. It was the shelf containing the row 

^f birthday books, those Ixiibute^ oi ^.ffection which Ethel 
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ad rendered to her brother, year after year, since her 
arly childhood. There they lay, those books, some by 
er side, some upon her dear body, and one, a little old 
ittered volume, had fallen even across her sweet face, 
nd so rested there that her lips seemed to be kissing 
le open page. 

Gently I lifted it, and, as I did so, I could not but 
ote the inscription within the cover: 

"To darling ducky Franky for his berthday from his 
)veing sis " 

I could read no more. I put the book down on 
rank's table, and, falling into Frank's chair, burst into 
passion of tears. 

But in a moment I was myself again. I could not 
it there giving way to unmanly grief, while my poor 
arling was lying prostrate and unheeded on the cold 
round. 

So I turned to lift her slight and wasted form, and re- 
love it to a more becoming resting-place. I touched 
er hand and found it cold as ice. I touched her cheek 
nd it was pale and chill. I regarded her lips and they 
^ere white and bloodless. I felt her heart, her pulse, 
ut there was no sign of animation. 

"Oh, God!" I cried, "she is dead." 

And I stood for a moment gazing at her as though 
had been turned to stone. There she lay, still, cold as 
larble, without sense or life, my Ethel, my love, gone 
om me for ever! 

Tenderly I raised her in my arms and placed her on 
le couch that stood near. And I took her hands and 
rossed them on her breast, a§ I had seen them in the 
ision of my sickness. 
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Dead! dead! My Ethel dfead? Oh! had I possessed 
the means at hand, I too might have done as Frank had 
done, and ended at one blow my miserable life. 

At this moment the nurse entered the room. I could 
not speak. I could only point in anguish to where my 
beloved lay. 

Sister Martha gave a cry of horror, and rushed to the 
couch. She, too, felt at the heart, the pulse, the face of 
her whom I loved best on earth, and turned to me with 
a sad, sorrowful look, which was as expressive as words. 

"Yes," said the nurse, "I grieve to say she is no 
more." 

We stood together in silence, gazing at the inanimate 
form. Tears flowed from the sympathetic woman's eyes, 
but mine were dry. It was my heart that was weeping! 

Presently there was a ring at the street-door bell. 
The door was opened, and we heard a voice and a step 
which we recognised as Dr. Redmond's. 

The kind physician at once joined us in the study, 
and I met him at the door. I took his hand and pointed 
to the couch. 

Doctor," I said, "you can do no more for her." 

"Dear, dear," he replied, "I am sorry — truly grieved 
for this." 

Then he approached my Ethel's form, and made an 
examination of its condition, but with the skilled hand 
which neither I nor even the nurse possessed. 

After a short time, he turned to me, and requested 
me to leave the room. 

I retired, and remained outside in the passage for 
several minutes, crushed and tortured with despair and 
grief. 
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Then the door opened once more, and the doctor 
sked me to return. He took my hand and said: 

"She is not dead." 

It was with a sudden burst of joy that I heard these 
^ords; but I could not speak. 

"No," repeated Dr. Redmond; "she is not dead, but 

I a state of trance, a phenomenon not uncommon with 
'^omen in her condition." 

"How long will she remain so?" I eagerly asked. 

"I cannot say. It may be for only a few hours, 
'erhaps for a week, or even several weeks, or months, 
uch things have happened." 

"And then?" 

"Time will show. For the present, my dear Mr. Paul, 

II I can say is that she is alive, and while there is life, 
ou know, there is always hope." 

"But after she recovers animation?" I asked. 
The doctor stood for a while reflecting gravely. Then 
e said: 

"When she recovers — if she recovers — ah! I fear — 
fear for her brain." 



jTffff CttrwHS, V^ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
CAPTURE. 

For many a day Ethel remained senseless in that 
death-like trance. She showed no signs of life, but lay 
there cold and white, beautiful beyond the power of 
painter or sculptor to depict in her semblance of all that 
is lovely in death. Indeed, but that no change had come 
over her, but that she had suffered no touch of "decay's 
effacing fingers," none save the eye of science could have 
discerned that she still lived. Day after day I visited 
the house, day after day I stood and gazed, with ever 
sinking heart, at the unconscious form, lying there without 
breath or motion. Every day I brought fresh flowers to 
place in her soft, delicate fingers, as her hands rested 
folded across her breast; for I cherished the vain, fond 
fancy that if she chanced to wake it might be sweet to 
her to find these tokens of my love within her grasp. 

The faithful nurse. Sister Martha, was in constant 
attendance upon her, and Mrs. Wainwright frequently 
called to see her, and sit by her side. Of course, I pro- 
cured the very best medical advice that could be ob- 
tained, and there were many consultations between Dr. 
Redmond and some of the first physicians of the day. 
They decided that nothing could be done except to 
watch and wait, trusting that in the course of nature she 
would revive. All the doctors agreed, however, that her 
re-awakening from the state of trance would probably 
b^ accompanied by som^ Vdnd ox other of distressing 
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dementia, and beyond that they could form no anti- 
cipation. 

Meanwhile I spent most of my time in the company 
of Mr. Rayner. The poor old man, though he had 
almost entirely recovered from his injuries, was utterly 
broken down with sorrow at the awful fate of his son, 
and with anxiety for his daughter. Every day I sat with 
him for many hours, and did my best to comfort and 
console him and divert his thoughts. But all conversa- 
tion came round to the one topic that absorbed his mind, 
the memory and the fate of Frank. Grieved as he was 
at the actual loss, it was even a deeper source of anguish 
to him that his beloved son should unjustly bear the 
stigma of a fraudulent criminal. 

"Oh, Mr. Paul," he cried, repeating what he had 
said again and again, "if he had only died I might have 
felt comforted and resigned to the will of God. But to 
have died in disgrace, under the reproach of crimes 
which he never committed, which he never could have 
committed, that is hard indeed to bear. All his friends, 
all the world, must know it, and must think of my Frank, 
my good honest Frank, who never told a lie, who never 
did a mean or dishonourable act, as a rogue, a thief, a 
felon. And so they will think, even if the facts are never 
investigated in public, and it will be still worse if that 
villain Lumley should be taken and tried. For I know 
what he will do, what he will say. I know that to save 
himself he will try to make out that it was Frank — Frank 
who is dead — that was the more guilty of the two. He 
will tell any lie to blast my poor boy's character, if only 
it can lessen his own punishment. And Frankf^ \!cs&x£«jiiM 
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will be blackened and ruined for ever. That is what is 
breaking my heart, dear Mr. Paul/' 

There was little that I could say to comfort him. 
Only one source of hope I myself possessed, and on that 
of course my lips were sealed by a cruel spell. I knew 
as an absolute certainty that before very long Lumley 
would be captured, tried and condemned; for had not 
my prophetic Gift told me that within a twelvemonth's 
time he would be a prisoner in a convict gaol? If I 
could have assured Mr. Rayner of this prospect I might 
have encouraged him to hope that the evidence at the 
trial might bring out facts telling in Frank's favour; but 
as it was, I could in conversation only speculate in the 
same way as any ordinary person, and the probabilities 
seemed to be, as time went on, that Lumley would escape 
altogether. 

It was not so, however; for about a month after the 
flight of the two partners, I heard the welcome news— 
for welcome indeed it was — that Craven Lumley had at 
last been arrested. And the circumstances of his capture 
and subsequent trial were so remarkable that I must 
proceed to tell them here in consecutive order, as I learnt 
the details both from public and private sources. 

What became of the scoundrel immediately after he 
fled from his office, leaving his innocent partner to his 
fate, was never known. Not for him, however, was the 
simple course he recommended to his helpless victim; 
not for that cunning, crafty knave, practised, no doubt, 
by many a past experience in the art of evading the 
grasp of the law, was the dangerous plan of trying at 
once to escape from the nearest seaport to some foreign 
had Whither he first fted no orafc Vs^e^\ but there was 
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every reason to believe that he remained for several days 
in hiding in some out-of-the-way part of London, so as 
to wait until the first heat of the pursuit had subsided. 
There he must have shaved off his beard and moustache 
and otherwise disguised himself. At any rate it was 
found impossible to trace him to his original retreat. 

The first known step that he took was singularly 
characteristic of the man, and bore testimony to his won- 
derful cunning and resource. 

Almost the only sort of recreation that this busy 
schemer — busy as he was in concocting and executing 
many a base fraud — ever permitted himself was the 
enjoyment of angling, and his favourite sport was fishing 
for pike or jack. Now and again he would snatch a 
brief holiday, say from Saturday afternoon until Monday 
morning, by pursuing this amusement on the waters of 
the Upper Thames. He was a most dexterous practiser 
of the art of trolling, spinning, and so forth, and frequent 
were his boasts of the successful "runs" he had had when 
other anglers could not take a fish. That he lied in this 
matter very often, as in others, may be regarded as a 
thing of course, but there can be little doubt that he 
was frequently successful. 

This love of angling stood him in good stead for a 
time, and enabled him to adopt the very best course he 
could possibly have chosen to escape detection. 

About ten days after his flight, a gentleman with face 
cleanly shaven, and with black hair and eyebrows (the 
natural colour of Lumley's hair was brown), presented 
himself one day at a little inn in a small village on the 
banks of the river Bure, in the very heart of what is 
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known as the district of the Norfolk Broads. The spot 
was far distant from any railway-station, and, indeed, 
several miles from any other village or town. A more 
out-of-the-way or less frequented place in the winter the 
fugitive could hardly have selected. Yet, arriving there 
as he did, well provided with fishing tackle of all kinds, 
nothing could be more natural than that such a gentle- 
man would seek such a place, the best in England for 
jack-fishing, to enjoy some winter sport. He was the 
only lodger at the inn, and his presence excited no sort 
of remark. Taking the name of Thomas Watson, and 
stating that his place of residence was Manchester, no 
suspicion ever attached to him in any way, and he pursued 
his favourite occupation undisturbed. 

So he went out day after day, sometimes alone, some- 
times attended by one of the servants employed at the 
inn, fishing on the river or one of the Broads, and rarely 
without bringing back a heavy basket. On several oc- 
casions, when he was unaccompanied, he spent the day, 
or part of it, as was afterwards ascertained, not on the 
neighbouring waters, but in visits to various spots on the 
not far distant sea-coast, such as Cromer, Yarmouth, and 
Lowestoft. His pbject in making these excursions, as { 
evidence proved, was to endeavour to get a passage by > 
some private sailing-vessel or other in order to escape to 
the Continent. He could not, however, accomplish his 
purpose, perhaps owing to unfavourable weather, perhaps 
to some other cause. At any rate, he always returned to 
the village and resumed his favourite pursuit. 

Meanwhile, even in his hiding-place, with the danger 
of detection ever before him, there was one characteristic 
of his which he seemed quite unable to conceal. His 
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intense, irrepressible egotism could not be put aside, and 
his habit of boasting of his past achievements was as rife 
in his Norfolk retreat as ever it had been elsewhere. 
Doubtless he was careful in selecting the subjects of his 
vauntings, and was too astute to give any indication of 
his most recent doings. But he could not help making 
allusions to his experiences of foreign lands, and con- 
veyed to the minds of his rustic hearers that he was a 
man of wide travel and large experience. As such he 
was regarded with considerable awe, while his remark- 
able success as an angler excited much local admiration. 
But he was not liked, and his habit of command, and 
the strange influence he had over the weaker sort of 
persons with whom he came in contact, excited against 
him some jealousy and animosity on the part of the 
peculiarly independent Norfolk people, who did not care 
to be ordered about, and contradicted, and brow-beaten 
by this arrogant and self-willed stranger. 

In this way he made enemies, and his imprudence 
led eventually to his ruin. 

The news of the frauds charged against the firm of 
Lumley and Rayner had of course found its way into 
the Norfolk newspapers, and the flight of the two partners 
and the suicide of poor Frank had been the subject of 
some remark in the village; but this was before the 
arrival of Lumley, and by that time the matter was for- 
gotten. 

One thing, however, was not wholly forgotten, and 
that was the offer of a reward of ^^500 to anyone who 
should give information that might lead to the appre- 
hension of the surviving partner, Craven Lumley. Tb>s& 
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was accompanied by a minute description of the fugi- 
tive's personal habits and appearance, including the fact 
of his being tattoed in the inner part of the right arm 
with the word "Esperanza." 

No allusion was ever made to this subject in the pre- 
sence of Lumley himself. It had been a topic of village 
gossip for a day or two previous to his coming, and for 
most of the villagers it was, by the time that he appeared 
among them, a matter of ancient history. 

But Giles Cobben, one of the men employed at the 
inn, who frequently accompanied "Mr. Watson" in his 
fishing expeditions, remembered the fact of the reward 
and the description well enough, and, while never for an 
instant suspecting the identity of the stranger gentleman, 
more than once thought what a piece of luck it would be 
for him if by any chance he could come across the man 
who was "wanted." Further, Cobben disliked "Mr. 
Watson," who, although he paid him well for his services, 
was rough and overbearing in his manner to him, and 
particularly offensive whenever the day's sport was less 
satisfactory than usual. 

One day the angler and his companion were out 
trolling on the river. Lumley had hooked a fine jack, 
and had brought it up to the boat's side. It was 
Cobben's business to secure the fish in the landing-net, 
but in the excitement of the moment he missed his 
stroke, and let the implement slip out of his hand into 
the water. 

Lumley, furious with vexation, swore at the man more 
savagely than he had ever done before, and called him 
by some particularly insulting epithet He handed his 
rod to his companion, saying: 



"Here, take this, you infernal fool!" 

Then, unmindful of the fearful risk he was running, 
he bared his right sleeve up to the very elbow and put 
his arm into the water to recover the lost landing-net. 
The act was fatal, for in doing as he did he exposed 
fully to the view of the man the tell-tale tattoed word, 
"Esperanza." 

A minute after, Lumley recovered the landing-net and 
his temper, dried his arm, pulled down his sleeve, and 
forgot all about the matter. 

Not so Giles Cobben. He saw the tattoed word 
distinctly, and, as soon as he returned to the inn, sought 
out the newspaper, which he had preserved, containing 
the description of the fugitive, Craven Lumley. 

The next day "Mr. Watson" was told that he could 
not have Cobben's services, as the man had gone to Nor- 
wich. So he had; but he went further. He went to 
London — and to Scotland Yard. 

That same evening, Lumley was out "live-baiting" in 
a boat with another attendant, a lad, on one of the Broads. 
He had had a capital day's sport and a score of heavy 
fish lay in the well of the boat. The sun was setting 
lurid through the misty haze across the wide waters of 
the dreary mere, and he sat watching his float as it rose 
and fell, and wandered to and fro, following the motions 
of the tortured fish impaled alive upon the hooks to 
tempt some voracious monster eager for a meal. 

"One more run," said Lumley to the youth, "and 
then we will shut up for the day." 

One more run. It was his last. The float was drawn 
imder with a sharp, swift tug, the line running out from 
the whizzing winch with that rattle and swiftness which 
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anglers love. Lumley struck, and hooked his fish, and 
then came all the excitement of the "run." Hither and 
thither rushed the maddened jack, now pausing for a 
minute, then off again, each rush becoming weaker and 
briefer than the last. At length the monster turned upon 
its side, and slowly, carefully, the angler reeled in his prey. 

And as he watched with pleasure and triumph the 
great fish drawing nearer and nearer, the heaviest of its 
kind that he had yet captured in those waters, and as p 
the lad beside him stood ready with the landing-net to 
secure the prize, there crept stealthily through the mist, 
across the Broad, with quiet, measured stroke of oars, a 
boat rowed by one man, and carrying two others in the 
stem. 

Nearer and nearer drew the fish to Lumley; nearer 
and nearer drew the boat. 

"Now we have him!" cried the joyful angler. 

And even as he spoke the words, and as his com- 
panion, with a rapid sweep of the net, lifted the monster 
twenty-pound jack, flapping and floundering into the 
boat, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a voice 
exclaimed : 

"Craven Lumley, you are my prisoner." 



i 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CONVICTION. 

I WAS forced to attend the trial, from which I would 
gladly have absented myself. True to his threat, that 
vindictive brute Dudley Binks caused me to be sub- 
poenaed, purely, I believe, for the purpose of giving pain 
and annoyance, for my evidence could not be of much 
value. Indeed, he had the cruelty actually to serve poor 
old Mr. Rayner with a summons to attend; but a medical 
certificate promptly frustrated that attempt. 

My testimony, as I have said, was of little import- 
ance. I was questioned about what took place on that 
evening at Thyme Bank which I had such bitter cause 
to remember, and had to speak to my recollection of 
what passed in conversation between Lumley and Binks 
respecting the shares, with a view to proving the anxiety 
of the former to get those securities into his possession. 
But that was about all I had to say. 

Gladly would I have repeated what Frank had told 
me of his partner's villainous attempts to make him an 
accomplice in his crimes; but my lips were sealed. I 
was told that my report of such a conversation could not 
be taken as evidence; while the testimony of the clerks 
in the office of the firm, though given with an obvious 
intention to mitigate the apparent culpability of poor 
Frank, in many respects had the opposite effect. They 
could only speak to facts, and, of course, their impres- 
sion tha)^ what Frank had done was without any criminal 
design went for nothing. 
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Of the course of the trial in other respects I need 
say little. It were useless to go into all the dreary and 
painful details of the frauds charged against the pri- 
soner, with the main points of which my readers are 
already sufficiently acquainted. There were several dif- 
ferent counts against Lumley; but the first one, dealing 
with the fraud upon Binks, was conclusive, and the others 
were not pressed. 

When the wretched man was placed in the dock he 
appeared so changed that I could hardly recognise the 
shaven, crestfallen prisoner as the loud, truculent, bearded 
man whom I had seen only thrice before, on those me- 
morable nights at Thyme Bank, again on the beach at 
Brighton, and lastly in my own chambers. 

The most painful part of the evidence to me was, 
naturally, that which bore on poor Frank's share in the 
transactions under investigation; and which must have 
told terribly against him had he been standing by the 
side of his guilty partner. Not one jot or tittle did Binks 
abate of spiteful testimony as regarded Frank's conduct 
in inducing him to transfer the shares; and the evidence 
of others, though given with less animus, only too effec- 
tually bore out his statements. 

The trial occupied the whole of two da5r's sittings, 
and on the afternoon of the second day Lumley's counsel 
rose to speak for the defence. 

I was not at all eager to watch the wretched pri- 
soner, and indeed usually avoided the temptation to ob- 
serve him; yet I could not but remark that during the 
taking of the evidence he seemed to wince and look 
very uneasy when any fact was elicited pointing to the 
complicity of his dead partner. This sign of feeling 
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came out still more strongly when his counsel proceeded 
to refer to the part which Frank took in the fraudulent 
transactions, and showed what course he intended to 
adopt with a view of mitigating the offence and the 
consequent punishment of his client. 

"And now, gentlemen of the jury," exclaimed the 
learned Queen's Counsel, after a cruelly ingenious mis- 
representation of poor Frank's conduct, "which of these 
two was really the guilty partner? Was it the hard- 
working and industrious man of business who, in con- 
stant attendance at his office, was doing his best, how- 
ever mistakenly, to advance the interests of his firm, or 
the idle, dissipated, profligate associate who was spend- 
ing their joint substance in extravagant pleasures and 
wanton riot? Who was, in fact, the original author of 
these indefensible transactions — the man who duped and 
deceived the prosecutor, or the man who only fell before 
the temptations thrown in his way? Gentlemen, I under- 
take to say that if it had not been for the desperate act 
of that dead man, who, afraid to face you in this court, 
committed one more crime and took his own life — flying 
from earthly punishment to one far, far more awful — it 
is on his head rather than on that of my unfortunate 
client that your condemnation would have fallen. It is 
not that unhappy man standing there whom you would 
have been most ready to punish, but the man to whose 
lust for pleasure, to whose passion for amusement, to 
whose idleness and vice his partner sacrificed his sub- 
stance and his reputation. It is that man, that coward, 
who has, I say it advisedly, sneaked out of the world, 
not his comparatively guiltless partner, who merits 
your indignation and your blame, ll \s» tns^x. Qjw^v^:^ 
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Lumley who has deserved to be punished, but Frank 
Rayner." 

All the time this cruel speech was in progress I could 
not but watch the demeanour of the prisoner, and it was 
unmistakable that his counsePs words caused him the 
deepest uneasiness and pain. He moved about restlessly 
in the dock, shook his head, fidgeted with his fingers, 
and more than once he seemed so agitated that I thought 
he was about to speak. And just as the Queen's Counsel } 
had concluded the sentence I have last quoted, Lumley 
bent over the dock and beckoned to his solicitor to come 
to him. 

The lawyer rose to hear what he had to say. Of 
course I did not know then what passed between the 
two; but I afterwards learned that the prisoner begged 
earnestly that his counsel would not continue this line 
of defence. Thereupon the solicitor exchanged a few 
whispered words with the barrister, and the latter, in an 
angry tone, loud enough to be heard by those near him, 
exclaimed : 

"Tell the prisoner that if he doesn't keep quiet I will 
throw up the brief." ] 

Then the learned gentleman was allowed to proceed ' 
uninterrupted; but, as a matter of fact, he made no 
further allusion to poor Frank. 

At length the judge summed up, and the jury retired 
to consider their verdict. They were not long absent, 
barely twenty minutes, and when they returned they 
gave, what everyone in the court expected, a verdict of 
"Guilty." 

Then the judge, Mr. Justice Fairleigh, a man dis- 
tinguisbed alike for bis YiMcaaxift ^\s^<i^Vda\3L aad his legal 
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learning, asked the prisoner in the usual form whether 
he had an)^hing to say before sentence was pronounced 
upon him. 

"Yes, my lord," replied Lumley, with a faltering 
voice; "I would like to say a few words, if I might be 
permitted to do so." 

The judge signified assent, and the prisoner went on : 
"My lord, I cannot complain of the verdict given 
against me. I admit that the case for the prosecution 
has been proved. I have played a certain game and 
have lost, and I suppose I must pay the penalty. But it 
is not of myself, my lord, that I wish to speak. I have 
to thank my counsel for the very able manner in which 
he has conducted my case; but there is something I wish 
to say in justice to one who has gone, to one who was 
my partner and my dear friend." And here, for a mo- 
ment, the unhappy man broke down, and could not con- 
ceal his emotion. Then he resumed; "It was not, believe 
me, my lord, by my desire that my counsel took the line 
of defence which he adopted. That defence, I admit, 
seemed justified by much of the evidence that has been 
given; but that evidence, in one respect, is misleading. 
My lord, it is not the fact that my unhappy partner, 
Frank Rayner, deceived and misled me. It was I who 
deceived and misled him. It is not the fact that these 
acts were done to administer to his love of pleasure. It 
was he who, at my instigation, pursued that course of 
pleasure in order that those acts might be facilitated. 
My lord, standing here as I do on the brink of con- 
demnation, with the prospect of a punishment, I fear a 
heavy punishment, before me, with no chance of escape, 
with no motive for concealing the truth, l\ft\V^^>\^\^.\jNi 
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soul, and before my God, that Frank Ra3mer, who lies 
in his grave, cut off in the flower of his youth, was as 
guiltless of evil intent in connection with these trans- 
actions as anyone in this court, myself alone excepted 
It was I who deceived him, it was I who brought about 
his ruin. Ah! my lord, and he refused — steadfastly and 
indignantly refused — to assist me in my plans the mo- 
ment he found that those plans were of such a nature as 
the jury have pronounced them to be. It is not that it 
will do me any good, my lord, but to clear the character 
of an innocent man from the stain of reproach, that I 
solemnly declare to you that Frank Rayner was wholly 
guiltless in act and thought. Whatever part he may have 
taken in these transactions, it was done in ignorance of 
their nature. He was, from first to last, my instnunent 
and my dupe, and, strange as it may seem to you, knew 
nothing of the objects of the acts which he performed 
by my direction and request. I say this, my lord, not 
to influence your judgment, but in order that my words 
may go forth to the world, and that it may be known 
that I swear to Heaven that Frank Rayner was innocent 
I say it to clear him, I say it to spare his family, I say 
it to spare one whom I — I " 

Here again the unhappy man broke down, and it was 
some minutes before he could continue. But the kindly 
judge made no attempt to stop him. 

Then Lumley resumed : 

"But I will say no more, my lord. I have made 
this appeal for my poor dead friend, for the man I misled, 
and, in a sense, murdered. If you choose to add this 
to my other offences, my lord, do so, and take it into 
account in the sentence ^omVw^ xa ^^s& wjou me. But 
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whatever that sentence may be, I must submit to it as 
best I may. My fate is inevitable, and I am prepared 
to face it and bear it Uke a man." 

Then the prisoner, clutching the bars of the dock, 
bowed his head, and stood silent. 

There was something like a murmur of approbation 
and sympathy when the miserable man had concluded, 
and the judge himself was evidently affected. 

His lordship then addressed the prisoner. 

"Craven Lumley," he said, in the course of his re- 
marks, which I abbreviate, "you have been found guilty 
of a fraud, which, I fear, is only one of a long series of 
crimes that you have committed. With the verdict thus 
returned I entirely agree, but I will not add to the pain 
of your position by any lengthened comments on your 
conduct. You have committed crime, and you must be 
punished, not only as an act of justice, but as a means 
of deterring others. I am glad to think, from the remarks 
you have made, that gross as your offences have been, 
you are not altogether lost to a sense of shame and re- 
morse. You have endeavoured to vindicate the character 
of your junior partner, who appears to have been your 
victim and dupe, and who seems to have destroyed him- 
self in grief and shame at the position in which you had 
placed him. I will allow you the satisfaction of hearing 
that, in my opinion, every word you uttered respecting 
that unhappy young man is true, and that he was as 
innocent as you state him to have been. I think that 
what you have said does you credit, and I earnestly 
trust Uiat it may be . regarded as an indication of your 
intention to lead an honest and an honourable hfe, when 
you shall be once more a free man, Mft^sr«\!Ciifc^ Wnsk^^ 

Toff- Cttrious, a\ 
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a duty to perform, which cannot be evaded or qualified, 
and that duty is to visit upon you the penalty — the 
severe penalty — of your crime. I should be greatly want- 
ing in my duty if I allowed any consideration to prevent 
the visitation of such frauds as yours with exemplary 
punishment. The sentence of this court, therefore, is 
that you be kept in penal servitude for the term of five 
years." 

And so, bowing to the court, Craven Lumley was led 
away to his fate — a prisoner in a convict gaol. 

As the court was breaking up, I heard the barristers 
gossipping about the case and its issue. 

"Smart fellow, that Lumley," said one. "If it hadn't 
been for that little speech he would have got it hot" 

"Yes," observed another; "it was pretty well-known 
that old Fairleigh was going to give him fifteen years. 
So he came off well." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
PARTING. 

It was just a ray of light amidst all the dark clouds 
which hung over us, just a grain of comfort, that I had 
to bring to the poor bereaved father when I returned 
from the court with the news that the good name of our 
dear dead Frank had been freed from reproach. Yes, 
it was a sad, but a true, satisfaction for all of us, and 
for one other above all, when she should be able to know 
that her loved brother's character had been cleared of 
every stain. The report of the trial, with Lumle/s speech 
and the judge's comments, appeared in all the news- 
papers, and was made the subject of many a kindly 
leading article, in which Frank's hard fate was deplored, 
and a thorough belief in his innocence was expressed. 
Careless, too weakly trusting, he might have been, but 
not guilty. Such was the general verdict. 

Then letters of sympathy came in from all quarters 
— from friends, from acquaintances, even from strangers; 
and all this was of great comfort to the old man, and 
went far to alleviate his sorrow. 

When would she know it? When would she be so 
restored to life and sense as to rejoice at this vindication 
of her beloved Frank? 

Alas! my poor Ethel still lay in her unconscious 
trance. There had been from time to time some signs 
of revival, but they were brief and transient, and she soon 
sank again into her lethargic condition. 
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Let me not dwell upon all the painful changes and 
transitions that marked her progress, and come to the 
period, dreadful as it was, when life and motion were 
restored. 

At length one day she was found Ipng, as usual, inert 
upon her bed, but with her large grey eyes fully open, 
her breath coming and going, and even showing signs of 
returning consciousness. 

But she lay as in a dream, and though speechless 
for a while, at last was heard to utter words wholly in- 
coherent and unmeaning. Then, later on, she rose of 
her own accord, and, though pitiably weak and reduced 
almost to a shadow by her long fast, for she had taken 
hardly any nourishment except such as was administered 
by the doctors, she crawled about her room and talked 
— talked to herself, or to some imaginary being — wild, 
vague nonsense, in which, however, mention of her father, 
of her dead brother, and of myself frequently occurred. 

Another phase of her restoration — if I may so call it 
— now set in, but it was more painful than all. She 
began to speak in something like a connected manner, 
but it was to convey the impression that she was under 
the strangest and most horrible delusions, and saw fright- 
ful visions, which often made her shudder and shnek 
with terror. It would only be distressing — it would be, 
indeed, cruel and indelicate — to record the details of 
these symptoms of a demented brain. And if I describe 
one dreadful scene of which I was a witness, it is not 
for the purpose of causing a painful sensation, but to 
explain a course which I was subsequently forced to 
pursue. 

She had come doym \j(> >3[i<& ^«:^ra^tcMta<( and for 
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some time had been sitting, with her eyes fixed on 
vacancy, but otherwise tranquil and undisturbed by any 
terrifying idea or vision. 

So quiet, indeed, had she been, that the nurse thought 
there would be no risk in the gratification of my earnest 
longing to see her and endeavour to awaken in her some 
sign of affectionate recognition; for hitherto I had, since 
her return to animation, been debarred from appearing 
in her presence. 

I entered the room softly and went up to the sofa on 
which she was sitting. I stood before her, looking into 
her poor wasted face and her large, lustrous eyes, so 
changed in their wild expression from their former gentle 
and earnest glance. Then I spoke to her, merely uttering 
her name: "Ethel." 

She stared at me blankly, and a bitter smile came to 
her lips, while her brow seemed darkened with sudden 
anger. 

"So you are here, are you?" she said in a harsh hard 
voice, wholly unlike her ownj "you, the murderer, the 
robber! I am very glad to see you. How is my father? 
Have you killed him? I am sorry my brother is not here 
to receive you. He is gone to Heaven. Aha!" and she 
uttered a wild heart-rending laugh. "In good company; 
with dear Mr. Lumley. I am going to marry him, you 
know. So happy, so happy! And we are going to Brigh- 
ton next week with Frank and Mr. Paul. I don't like him. 
He took me to the hospital where I saw bleeding men 
and corpses. Horrible, horrible corpses. The body of 
my brother Frank, all covered with snakes. But the 
police are coming, the police, and then they will take 
him away — take him to his grave — his g:a.v^" 
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And here she breathed one of those deep sad sighs 
that I so well remembered. 

I was resolved, however, to make one more effort to 
awaken her, so I said; 

"Ethel — dear, beloved Ethel. Don't you know me? 
I am your lover-^Angus Paul." 

"Angus Paul!" she echoed, rising and rushing towards 
me with fury in her eyes. "Angus Paul? Aha! I know 
you — wretch, murderer, thief, villain! I hate you, I loathe 
you, I will kill you as you killed my father, my brother. 
Go — go — and save them; don't stay here, cowardly wretch. 
Here — here — are my jewels — take them and sell them, 
and pay yourself for your trouble — fiend — monster — 
murderer! Oh! oh! My heart will break!" 

And the poor girl, exhausted by her excitement, sank 
back again on the sofa in a violent hysterical fit. 

I felt it would be useless — nay, dangerous — to remain 
longer. So I left her with her attendant, and went out 
of the room with a heavy heart. 

Strange to say, she seemed to cling with affection to 
the nurse; she did not recognise her father, yet she was 
not excited to any fit of passion by the sight of him. It 
was only towards myself that she showed disgust and 
horror, and I understood that she never even referred to 
me in my absence without expressions of hatred and 
dread. 

What additional suffering this caused me I need not 
say. It was torture indescribable, the more so as it was 
impossible to tell how long this dreadful state of things 
might last; and I dared not ask. Imagine if I were to 
learn that my Ethel's insanity was destined to be per- 
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manent, or perhaps to end in death! No; I had had 
enough of such questions. 

At length there was a consultation of great doctors, 
including one pre-eminently skilled in mental diseases; 
and the conclusion they arrived at was that nothing but 
entire separation from her accustomed siuroundings and 
the sight of fresh objects and scenes, together with the 
advantage of a bright and healthy climate, would give 
my poor afflicted girl even a chance of recovery. 

So a plan of proceeding was arranged. It was decided 
that Ethel, accompanied by her father, should go abroad 
and travel by easy stages across the Continent to the 
Riviera, where they should take a villa in some beautiful 
locality in view of the sea. 

Of course the good and skilful nurse was to go with 
them; and fortunately it so happened that Dr. Redmond, 
himself said he required a change, as he had not enjoyed 
a holiday for many years, and he volunteered to act 
at once as their travelling companion and their medical 
adviser. 

The house, which was Mr. Rayner*s freehold, would 
be sold with all its contents, except certain of poor Frank's 
belongings, not forgetting the birthday books, and of 
these I promised to take charge. For the rest, I need 
not say that all expenses of their journey and maintenance 
I undertook to supply; nor did Mr. Rayner oppose this 
arrangement, regarding me as he did in the light of 
a son. 

And so, after a long period of undisturbed tranquillity, 
during which Ethel's S3m[iptoms took no violent form, the 
day at length arrived when she was pronounced fit to 
bear the journey. 
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She, with her father and their faithful companions, 
proceeded by the night-train to Dover to embark on the 
Calais packet for the Continent. Of course I dared not 
chance the danger of allowing her to see me after that 
terrible scene and her continued expressions of loathing 
with regard to me. But I could not resist the longing 
to look upon her once more, perhaps for the last time, 
unobserved, so I accompanied the party to Dover in a 
separate carriage, and was careful to keep out of sight 
while Ethel was being removed to the steamer. 

There was a somewhat longer detention than usual 
in the harbour; and Ethel having been taken below, I 
remained on board for a time talking, sadly enough, of 
the past and the future, with Mr. Rayner and Dr. Red- 
mond. 

■^Presently Sister Martha came up to say that Ethel 
was lying peacefully sleeping in the saloon, and that if I 
liked to see her, she thought I might do so without risk. 

I went down; and there she lay — calm, cold, and al- 
most as motionless as in her recent trance. How sadly 
wan and wasted she looked; how white and death-like, 
under the dim light of the cabin-lamp! The life in that 
fragile form seemed so slight that a breath might ex- 
tinguish it. As I stood watching her, I could hardly be- 
lieve that I would ever see her again — I could hardly 
believe^that^this was not to be our last parting on earth! 

So I stooped and kissed her — kissed her pale, cold 
cheek, and left upon it the bitterest tear I ever shed. 

Then I broke away, and returned to the deck. Indeed 
it was time to part, for the signal was sounded, and after 
clasping the hands of my good friends, I left the vessel 
and went on shore. 
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And the steamer put to sea, moving slowly, slowly 
away — and soon, quicker and quicker, till I saw only her 
lights burning dim in the distance. Then these, too, 
faded into the darkness, and disappeared with all that 
was dear to me in the world. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
THE GIFT REVOKED. 

Alone! Alone with my fears, my hopes of the future. 
The future! What had the future in store for me — for 
me, Angus Paul, no longer the poor briefless barrister, 
tortured with anxiety in face of the dark prospect before 
him, unable to divine how he should find the means of 
existence, how pay the rent of his rooms, how live; but 
a prosperous, a wealthy man, with no care that want of 
fortune can bring, no dread of poverty or worldly failure? 
Oh, the mockery of the position! the cruel, bitter mockery! 
Would I not exchange the lot of the Angus Paul of to- 
day for the lot of the Angus Paul of that night a few 
months ago, when the dark veil was first lifted to my 
sight? Were it not better that I should live and struggle 
on as other men have done, and do and will do to the 
end of the world, content with their own fortune at the 
time, and resting in hope of better days, than exist with 
the canker of a bitter sorrow and dread gnawing at my 
heart, a fear that might only end in utter despair? 

No — no — a thousand times no! Rather would I re- 
main distracted by fear and horrible anticipation while 
the faintest hope of seeing my love again in health and 
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happiness still bumed in my heart, than that her memory 
should be effaced from my mind and that she should be 
to me as though she never had been. No, I would not 
exchange my lot for all the joys of all the worlds without 
her, without the thought of her. Rather would I suffer 
the anguish of contemplating the worst fate that might 
happen to her than not think of her at all. 

But why think of her thus? Why live in this dread 
of her possible doom? Why not lift the curtain just 
once more and ask what will befall her? Why not end 
this agonizing suspense for once and all, and know the 
best or worst? 

Shall I do it? Shall I put the question? Shall I 
deny myself the joy, the rapturous, unutterable joy, of 
hearing the sweet words: 

"She will live — live to love you"? 

Oh, if I could but think that that would be the an- 
swer, if I could exist from day to day knowing, no matter 
how sad the news of her condition, that at last — at 
last — she would be well and happy, what a world it 
would be! a world so sweet as to make a man reckless 
of heaven ! The sun would shine with a warmer glow, 
a brighter light; the flowers would burst into colour and 
perfume unknown in paradise. Mankind would be to 
me so precious and so dear that every soul I chanced to 
meet would seem to be my friend. And the future, to 
others but a source of hope at the best, would be to me 
a certainty of bliss, for I should know that it would give 
me Ethel. 

Shall. I do it? Shall I ask the question? 

No — no — perish the thought! Cast away the tempta- 
tion. Open not the door. There is nothing there but 
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darkness and a skeleton. What! Shall I with one rash 
word doom myself to untold misery — doom myself to 
walk among my fellow-creatures a living corpse in the 
midst of living men — my soul dead, my heart in the 
grave with her I loved? What! Shall I get a sweet gleam 
of hope, a fragment of good news, and more than that 
perhaps, yet know from day to day that the end must 
still be death and sorrow? 

So I mused in my lonely chamber as I sat on the 
day after the departure of my beloved one — perhaps for 
ever. 

In the days that followed I could do nothing to dis- 
tract my mind. I opened a book, but I read no words; 
only Ethel — Ethel. I walked in the streets, in the parks^ ' 
in the country lanes, but I saw nothing save Ethel. I 
sought amusement, theatres, music, shows of art; but of 
every scene Ethel was the centre figure, every melody 
had Ethel for its refrain, in every picture Ethel gazed at 
me from every face. When should I see that face again? 
Not wan and pale and deathlike, as I saw it last, but 
fresh and healthy, and with its old sweet tender smile 
upon her lips? When shall I see it? When? 

These thoughts haunted my brain like a ghost of the 
soul. I could not drive them from me. Again and again 
the passionate temptation to take the awful plunge, to ques- 
tion the future and brave the best or the worst, seized 
upon me and held me spell-bound. It was indeed driv- 
ing me mad. I felt that I could not resist the impulse 
much longer, and that in some desperate moment I must 
put the question and go distraught with joy or woe. I 
sank upon my knees, in the silence and darkness of my 
chamber, and prayed, prayed with all my soul that this 
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temptation might not master me and take away my rea- 
son. Prayed that I might not be tempted to utter words i 
for which the remorse of a lifetime would not suffice. 
Prayed that I might not lift the veil and seek for know- 
ledge that must turn my brain. 

But the passionate craving to know grew stronger and 
more strong. I feared — I felt — that now at any moment 
the words might come, and that with the answer I might 
die a maniac. 

Then I cried in agony: 

"Oh spirit, angel, devil, seraph, demon, whatsoever 
be the influence which tempted me to seek that fatal 
Gift, which answered my petition with consent, lift from 
my tortured mind this load too great for human mind to 
bear. Relieve me of this power which seemed so sweet 
a blessing, but is to me a curse. Let me no longer be 
as other men are not. Give back to me the joys, the 
griefs, the fears, the hopes of common mortals. I render 
to thy hands again that boon which once I asked, and 
which has brought me misery and despair. Forget the 
folly that led me to invite a power which no man should 
possess. Aye, I will surrender with it all the benefits, 
the merely worldly good, its use has given to me, if but 
thou wilt remove this burden from my soul. Take back 
the boon that has been to me a woe; take back the pro- 
mise which has been but disappointment; take back all 
visions of the future and give me only one sweet glimpse 
of hope. Spirit, angel, seraph: 

"Take back the Gift/" 

Then the deep silence of the night was broken — 
broken by such sweet strains as those I heard when once 
J dared to trespass Y/laei^ ivo xci-asi xaa.^ txead* Angelic 
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music vibrated in the air with trembling, quivering me- 
lodies, pulsating like the sparkle of the stars, or the 
ripple of the moonlit sea, and amidst the tremulous har- 
monies a deep-toned voice rang out, as with the pealing 
notes of some mighty organ, the blessed words: 

^'Tke Gift is thine no more,** 

Then I sprang up joyous from the ground. I threw 
my arms to Heaven, and shouted in my jubilant delight: 

"Free! Free! The load is taken from my soul. I am 
free — free from the dread of all temptation to foresee 
my fate — the fate of her, which is my fate — her death, 
which is my death. Free to walk abroad once more a 
man among men, to share their joys and griefs, their 
fears and hopes, and bravely take my chance with all the 
world." 

And in the madness of my wild delight I dared to 
put my freedom to the test, and, reckless of all risk or 
fear, I cried alc^i: 

"Will she live to love me?** 

And all was silence. 

Then I felt that I indeed was free, that never more 
the impious wish to penetrate the future would meet with 
a response; and I should live like other men, deprived 
of power to see beyond the present, endowed alone with 
human foresight and, better than all gifts of prophecy, 
the greatest blessing of mortality, the Gift of Hope. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
CONCLUSION. 

A SENSE of profound tranquillity now settled on my 
mind. Strange as it may seem, since that burden was 
lifted from my heart — the dread of the Gift and the 
temptation to apply it to that question which was of 
deeper interest to me than all the business of the world 
— I experienced a feeling almost like happiness. For 
many days, although I had frequent letters from Dr. Red- 
mond and Mr. Rayner, and although none of them re- 
ported any improvement in Ethel's condition, .1 was no 
longer depressed; I was hardly anxious. I had a sort of 
presentiment, an impression which I could not define yet 
could not resist, that soon I should hear better tidings 
and that all would be well at last Ah! It was hope, 
that precious boon which seemed to have been bestowed 
upon me with almost superhuman plenitude in exchange 
for the hateful and abandoned Gift. 

Nor was hope itself long founded only upon imagina- 
tion. My beloved one and my friends had not been ab- 
sent many weeks when better news did indeed arrive. 
Ethel had at last shown signs of recognition, first of her 
father, then of the doctor, then of the nurse. More and 
more encouraging grew each letter. I heard of. her 
speaking a few coherent words, rational and to the point 
They concerned some trifle only, but they were signi- 
fic^t Then I heard of her noticing various objects 
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around her and gazing at novel scenes with curious sur- 
prise. Little by little her reason seemed to come back, 
and with it her bodily health improved, and the doctor 
said he now entertained strong hopes of her ultimate re- 
covery. 

At last came intelligence which filled me with joy. 

Three words were reported to me as having been 
uttered by my darling; three words sweeter to my ears 
than all the language of all the poets since the days of 
Homer. For one sunny afternoon, while sitting hand in 
hand with her father in a lovely nook on the hills and 
among the woods of Cannes, looking out on the blue 
Mediterranean, Ethel suddenly turned to Mr. Rayner and 
asked: "How is Angus?" 

These were the words; and can you fail to under- 
stand what joy they sent to my heart? But there were 
more, many more, that gave me exquisite delight. She 
talked about me with tender affection, with sorrow at my 
absence, with a desire to see me soon again. Ah! did 
I not do well to hope? 

So good did the news continue to be, so free from 
any drawback or indication of relapse, that I felt tempted 
to ask the doctor whether I might not soon be permitted 
to join them. But Dr. Redmond strongly advised me to 
defer my visit for a while, fearing that the joy of meet- 
ing me might be too much for his patient. 

My happiness, however, was not long delayed. A few 
weeks more, and the doctor reported so favourably of 
Ethel's condition, and said that she had expressed so 
earnest a wish to see me, that he thought my absence 
would have as prejudicial an effect on her spirits as my 
sudden arrival some time ago might have lJtodMCftd.^ 
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I was not slow in making preparation for my depar- 
ture. Indeed, absurd as the act might seem, I absolutely 
and literally rushed off to the railway-station at once, for 
it so happened that in the course of an hour after re- 
ceiving the doctor's message I was able to catch the Con- 
tinental mail. I did not even wait to pack up a bag or 
portmanteau. I went simply in the clothes I wore, and 
with no other luggage than my cheque-book. It may 
seem an eccentric thing to have done, but I did it never- 
theless. 

Perhaps my readers would like to have an account of 
my journey. If so, I fear I must disappoint them. Those 
who have ever travelled across the Continent to Cannes 
may recall their own experiences and put them down 
to me. 

Enough that I arrived. I had telegraphed that I was 
coming, and there — there at the station waiting to meet 
me — was the whole party: Mr. Rayner, Dr. Redmond, 
Sister Martha, and — Ethel. 

There was no dialogue between us, it was a duet in 
unison: 

"My darling!" 

Those were the words that we both spoke simul- 
taneously, as though we had rehearsed them, as we 
rushed into each other's arms. 

There was a small crowd of people looking on; but 
we cared little for appearances, though I could see that 
the kindly folk around us took in the situation pretty 
clearly, and were more inclined to sympathise than to 
sneer. Not that it mattered to me much, one way or the 
other, what they did. 
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I had my Ethel here, close to my heart — that was 
enough for me. 

But at last she became a little ashamed of this very 
public demonstration of affection, and she withdrew her- 
self from my embrace, blushing — oh, how sweetly! And 
then I held her by the hands at armsMength and looked 
at her — ^looked into her dear, earnest, large gray eyes, 
which had now resumed all the old tender, loving ex- 
pression. 

Never had she seemed so well. Still pale and deli- 
cate, but looking in better health even than she appeared 
on that first happy day at Brighton. 

But let me drop the curtain on that scene. Of our 
delightful days at Cannes there is nothing more delight- 
ful to tell. 



We were married. That, dear reader, of course you 
will expect to hear. But it was not very soon after that 
joyful meeting at Cannes. The marriage did not take 
place for more than twelve months afterwards, for was 
there not a sad shadow over us — the shadow of a griev- 
ous loss? Be sure we did not forget our dear, dead 
Frank. Be sure we did not fail to go, all together — Mr. 
Rayner and Ethel and myself — to Liverpool, and visit, in 
the pretty, wooded comer of the cemetery there, his last 
resting-place, and leave a tribute of flowers and tears on 
the simple marble memorial which I had put up to mark 
the spot where he lay. 

But we were married in the early summer of the fol- 
lowing year, and that is now ten years ago. Ethel says 
we are getting quite old, thougli l&x, ^B>3»faKt ^^'s* ^^&» 
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cannot be, as he is much older than we are, and he 
feels quite young. 

Yes, we have been married now for ten years, and 
are united by the strongest ties that can bind together 
man and woman — the ties of offspring. For there are 
children, you must know, and as you would very soon 
find out, too, if you came to see us; three noisy, trouble- 
some, mischievous, good-for-nothing pets — Frances, and 
Edith, and Rag — we call him Rag, but his real name is 
Ethelbert — a queer fancy of his mother's. 

Mr. Rayner, who lives with us, still makes jokes; 
Ethel is always making fun of me, and the children make 
a fearful noise, especially when I am writing. Yet we 
manage to get on somehow. 

And what about the Gift? Did I ever confess that 
I once possessed it? Never directly; this is indeed my 
first revelation on the subject. Ethel often declared her 
belief that there was some mystery or secret in my life 
which she had never fathomed, and I so far humoured 
her fancy as to admit that her suspicions were not alto- 
gether unfounded. But I begged her not to press me 
too closely, and promised that she should "know all about 
it one of these days." With this she was satisfied — at 
least, as much so as ladies ever are when their curiosity 
is excited. 

My worldly fortunes have prospered amazingly. Not 
only have those investments which I made in days gone 
by turned out brilliantly — that was to be regarded as a 
matter of course — but somehow my operations under the 
old influence seem to have sharpened my judgment, and 
speculations upon which I had entered, quite indepen- 
ydently of all magical meaii^, laaN^ \vaji tke most surpris- 
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ingly satisfactory results; so much so, indeed, that Wain- 
wright thinks I must be guided by some supernatural 
agency. 

And talking of magic reminds me that the other day 
— it was a long time ago, but it doesn't matter — I met 
Jack Ricketts. 

"Hallo!" said he, "have you got another leader for 
me?" 

"Well," I replied, a little confused, "not this time; 
but I will draw on my imagination for something for you 
before long." 

"All right," said Jack; "draw away! But mind — all 
prizes, and no blanks!" 

At another time I met Mr. Bloom in Fleet Street, and 
we had a little talk about the past. 

"Ah! Mr. Paul," said the commissioner, "I never 
could make out the mystery about your selections of 
Dreadnought and Fairy. Wasn't there something of the 
conjuring sort about 'em? — ^just a little bit of hanky- 
panky; eh?" 

"Mr. Bloom," I replied very gravely, "can you keep 
a secret?" 

"Yes," said he, in the same tone; "most sacredly." 

"Well, then — so can I." 

"Aha! Right you are, sir," laughed the commis- 
sioner. "I see you are not such a mug, after all." 

Would it be a satisfaction to my readers to know 
that I helped poor plundered Pedro Gomez with funds 
to get back to his own country, and that Dudley Binks 
recovered most of the money of which he had been de- 
frauded, and eventually drank himself to death? If so, 
they are welcome to both pieces of information. 
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But with reference to one other person who has 
figured in these pages I must speak in graver terms. 

I made inquiry to ascertain at what date Craven 
Lumley's period of detention in prison would expire, and 
on learning the day when he would be entitled to his 
ticket-of-leave and liberty, I wrote to the governor of the 
gaol in which he was confined, enclosing a letter for the 
convict, to be given to him when he should be set free, 
in which I offered to advance him the sum of £ i ,000 
on condition that he should leave the country and never 
return. 

He wrote me a very humble letter, thanking me for 
my offer, and accepting it, adding: 

"May I ask how she is; and, if she is still living, 
whether she is well and happy?" 

I told Ethel all about it, and she was deeply touched. 

"May I write to him, Angus?" she asked. 

"Certainly, my love, if you wish it." 

And then she wrote as follows, on a little slip of 
paper: 

"I am very well and very happy. God bless you 
and forgive you. 

"Ethel." 

This I sent to the unhappy man with the money, and 
I hope that both did him good. Anyhow, we have never 
heard of him again since he acknowledged the receipt of 
this my last communication. 

Have I forgotten the Wainwrights? Not at all. They 
are here now — here, visiting us at the pretty place I have 
taken for the summex on )i5aft \3\j^^x Thames, near 
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Wargrave. Mrs. Wainwright and Ethel are bosom friends, 
and there they are, out on the lawn, doing their fancy- 
work and talking some nonsense or other under the shade 
of the trees. On the other side of the garden are Mr. 
Rayner and Fred Wainwright, chatting about stocks and 
shares, I suppose, or something else. 

And the Wainwright children are there romping about 
with my little ones on the grass, yelling and screaming 
with excitement, and racing in and out, and up and down, 
with a little beast of a dog running after them and 
barking like mad. 

Now they are quiet all of a sudden. Why? What's 
the matter? 

"Hark!" cries Rag, aged five, pointing up with his 
little forefinger; "do you hear that? Moosic!" 

That boy has a passion for music. I am sure he will 
one day be either a Mendelssohn or an organ-grinder. 

Music? Ah! that strain! Some one is singing and 
playing in a house-boat on the river. How I remember 
that air! Yes, love, you need not look up and arch your 
eyebrows in that way. I am not likely to forget that 
sweet Standchen of Schubert, which I first heard you sing 
on a certain night that will for ever live in my memory. 

"Ldse flehen meine Lieder 
Durch die Nacht zu dir; 
In den stillen Hain hemieder, 
Liebchen, komm' zu mir.'' 

How sweetly the melody floats to my ear across the 
water, and what recollections and thoughts it revives! 
The children stand listening to it, enchanted by the 
tenderness of the strain. 

The children — the children — my darliag^sl TKe^e. 
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they are — Frances, Edith, and Rag. They are pausing 
in their play now to hear the music. What will they do 
next — and next? What will they be doing a week, a 
month, a year hence? What will be the future of each 
and all of them? Would I wish to discover? No, indeed! 
If they are destined to be happy, let the future tell its 
own tale. If otherwise , if dark clouds hang over them, 
let ignorance keep me unconscious of their coming fate. 
Let us who love them seek to secure their welfare, and 
not too curiously ask what is to be. About that which 
affects us little we may carelessly inquire, and be none 
the worse for the response; but in all that concerns the 
future of those who are dearest, and the interests of life 
that are most precious, it is better to hope than to know. 



THE END. 
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